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. THE FLEET OF THE FUTURE. 


In this age of rapid progress and 
sweeping change in the mechanical 
arts and in all branches. of science, 
not the least remarkable is the ex- 
traordinary transformation which 
all matters relating to. maritime 
affairs have undergone; whether 
we look to the Royal Navy or to the 
Mercantile Marine, whether to the 
form and mode of construction or 
to the method of propulsion, to the 
weapons of attack or to the means 
of defence. Half a century only 
has elapsed since steam navigation 
became an established. possibility, 
while the introduction of this revolu- 
tionary principle into the navy dates 
some eight or ten years later ; and yet 
in this comparatively short space of 
time what wonderful ‘advance has 
been made, and what extraordinary 
changes have occurred! When the 
very first sea-voyage was made by 
any steamer—a small vessel. creep- 
ing cautiously round the coast from 
the Clyde to the. Thames— Lord 
Palmerston was Secretary at War, 
and had been some years in Par- 
liament.; and now, when our iron- 
clad leviathans are fast approach- 
ing to a fleet in numbers, while in 
point of efficiency for war purposes 
they are far more powerful than. the 
largest fleet the world ever saw, the 
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same eminent statesman is at the 
head of the Government, and leads 
the House of Commons. 

But in truth it is within the last 
twenty-three years that this  pro- 
gress has been chiefly made— that 
is to say, since the introduction 
of the system of screw propulsion. 
So long as _paddle-steamers only 
were in existence, the exposure of 
their wheels and machinery to. the 
effect of the enemy’s shot rendered 
these vessels useful only as auxili- 
aries, the real fighting strength . of 
the fleet remaining with the line-of- 
battle ships and frigates of olden 
days; while the great expense which 
attended paddle-steamers, owing to 
the necessity of constant steaming 
in consequence of their sluggish- 
ness under sail, rendered their em- 
ployment for commercial purposes 
impracticable, except for 
trade, and when heavily subsidi 
as mail-packets. Now all is chang- 
ed, however; lines of powerful 
screw-steamers daily leave our ports 
with passengers and merchandise 
for ‘all parts of the world, and, ex- 
cept for harbour service, not a. sail- 
ing-vessel remains on the list of the 
British navy. 

We may, however, narrow still 
more the period of strongly-marked 
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war. The introduction of iron-clad 
ships, and the tremendous ordnance 
which is now being manufactured, 
have indeed brought about a revo- 
lution in naval warfare which, so 
lately as ten years since, was not 
dreamt of, and which has caused 
the greatest interest and anxiety 
throughout the whole civilised world, 
giving birth to a fecundity of inven- 
tion on all points bearing on these 
subjects perfectly unexampled. And 
what has tended most strongly to 
excite and keep up public interest 


with regard to this question of) 


naval. attack and defence, was the 
extreme uncertainty as to which 
side the superiority would remain 
with—the armour or the cannon; 
the conclusions arrived at by. the 
result of the experiments and trials 
of to-day being utterly overthrown 
by the further experience of the 
morrow ; and’ so‘ on, day after day, 
week after week. This period 
of uncertainty seems, however, at 
length to have passed away, and 
the victory remains with the guns, 
as indeed all reflecting persons must 
have anticipated; for while the 
difficulties in the way of increasing 
the size and power of ordnance 
were of a mere mechanical nature, 
which the skill of our manufacturers 
would undoubtedly overcome in the 
course of time, it was very evident 
that the limits of weight of defen- 
sive armour for sea-going ships had 
almost, if not quite, already been 
reached. And even were this not 
so, and it were found possible to 
send ships to sea clothed in iron 
plates of double the present thick- 
ness, recent experiments have fully 
demonstrated the possibility of con- 
‘structing guns and projectiles to 
pierce them. 

The subject is therefore now di- 
vested of much of its previous un- 
‘certainty, and the question of attack 


and defence brought back much more: 


nearly to its former position than 
could but a few months ago have 
been generally anticipated. It is 
no longer a question: of invulner- 


able ships, but of what description 
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of gun and pmgectile is best calcu- 
lated to destroy an iron-clad, and 
what is the best description of 
vessel to carry these necessarily 
heavy weapons. It was but yester- 
day that the best 44-inch armour- 
plates, such as were used for our 
Warriors and Valiants, absolutely 
defied pon except by solid 
shot at very Short distances, and 
then only after repeated blows 
about the same place; whereas we 
have lately seen a single steel shell 
from the huge 600-pounder go clean 
through the Warrior target at 
one thousand yards’ distance, not 
only smashing the armour-plate, 
but inflicting such terrible injury 
on the timber backing, and what 
represented the sides and beams of 
the ship, that such a shot striking 
at the water-line would infallibly 
sink in a few minutes any armour- 
eased ‘vessel which was unprovided 
with water-tight compartments. As 
to resisting these’ huge projectiles 
by increasing the thickness of the 
plates, or by improving the quality 
of the iron or steel of which they 
are made; when we consider the 
momentum with which one of these 
600-pound shot, fired with a charge 
of seventy pounds of powder, must 
strike. the side of the vessel—the 
shot being made of hardened steel, 
so as not to break on impact—there 
can be no doubt that, even were 
the armour-plating not ‘penetrated, 
the concussion would be so tre- 
mendous, that no combination of 
wood and iron in the shape of a 
sea-going ship could withstand it. 

If, then, these monster cannon 
should come into general use, as 
seems in time highly probable, so 
far from armour-plating giving im- 
munity to ships of war from the 
effect of shot and shell, they will 
be in even worse plight than for- 
merly ; seeing that, on the one 
hand, the armour will not keep out 
hardened steel projectiles, while, 
on the other, by its enormous 
weight, the vessel is rendered less 
manageable and buoyant, and its 
chances of sinking from the effects 
of shot are increased tenfold. The 
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case is, in fact, not unlike that of 
the body armour of the knights of 
old at the time of the invention of 
guopowder, If this agent of de- 
struction had remained undiscover- 
ed, we should probably have seen 
at this day our troops ef the line, 
clothed in steel, belabouring their 
enemies with heavy two-handed 
swords; while the cavalry, clad in 
corslet and casque, with lance in 
rest, rushed on their foe as in olden 
days: but when it was seen that 
the cumbersome steel armour af- 
forded no protection to the wearer 
against the newly-invented weap- 
ons, it was discarded and laid aside 
for ever. 

Are we, then, to go on building 
iron cased ships when they can be 
riddled through and through by 
shell as well as by shot? The 
question cannot be answered with- 
out hesitation. In the first place, 
this heavy artillery is as yet only 
on trial; for although there has 
been no very great difficulty expe- 
rienced in constructing immense 
guns to carry heavy shot with low 
charges, yet, when it comes to the 
proportion of powder required to 
give a velocity sufficient to pene- 
trate iron plates of five or six inches 
in thickness, the enormous strain 
which the. piece has to withstand 
by the explosion of sixty or seventy 
pounds of powder lias tasked the 
skill and ingenuity of our manufac- 
turers to the utmost; and as yet no 
very large gun has stood the test of 
repeated firing with heavy charges, 
In the next place, it still remains 
to be proved that these large guns 
can be mounted and worked on 
board sea-going ships. 

Assuming however, that both 
these conditions can be fulfilled — 
that the guns can be made, and that 
ships can carry them—let us see 
how the question will then stand. 
It is an extremely important con- 
sideration, for our navy is under- 
going a rapid transformation ; enor- 
mous sums are being annually spent 
upon the construction of costly ves- 
sels, which, after all, may turn out 
in avery few years to be quite as 
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useless for the purposes of warfare, 
as are our fine three-deckers at the 
present day. And yet, if we wish 
to keep pace with other nations, 
and to maintain our position as the 
first maritime power, we must go 
on building these vessels ; for what- 
ever may be their value as fighting 
ships hereafter, there can be no 
doubt of their terrible power in that 
respect as matters stand at present. 

That the size and power of land- 
ordnance will be soon very t] 
increased is certain; for if the 606. 
pounders should prove too large 
and heavy for sea-service, there is 
no reason whatever why they may 
not be mounted in forts and bat- 
teries on the coast, while the defen- 
sive power of these may be strength- 
ened indefinitely by plates or slabs 
of iron almost any thickness. 
The chances, therefore, of ships 
against forts, decrease day by day, 
notwithstanding the armour-plat- 
ing; which must be specially en- 
couraging to those alarmists who 
have perpetually before their eyes 
the invasion of England and the 
destruction of the dockyards. And 
indeed this has a most important 
bearing upon the subject of home 
defence ; it divests of much of its 
formidable aspect the possibility of 
a squadron of iron-clads threatenin 
our coasts and harbours, and it will 
oppose a salutary check upon the 
aggressive policy of any strong mari- 
time power. 

If we consider the consequences 
of the introduction into naval use 
of artillery having sufficient power 
to penetrate armour-plating with as 
much ease as the 24-pounders. of 
days gone by pierced the sides of 
the old line-of-battle ships, the 
question resolves itself into this — 
that ~ action between - iron- 
clad ships of equal strength, carry- 
idg such guns, will be a subet 
Toutrance, the probability being 
that one if not both of the combat- 
ants would be sunk; and if this 
did not happen during the action, 
most certainly even the conqueror 
would be so damaged as to. be com- 
pletely at the mercy of any mode- 
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rate gale of wind that might over- 
take her before reaching port. For 
be it remembered, that stopping 
shot-holes and otherwise repairing 
damage after an action‘at sea in an 
iron-clad, as used to' be done in 
former times in the old wooden 
ships, would be next to impossible. 
Were a general action to take place 
between two fleets of iron-cased 
ships, the results would be similar. 
Many vessels would be sunk, and 
the loss of life would be very great ; 
while the victorious fleet would 
probably be rendered unfit for fur- 
ther service for months to come, 
and the cost of such a battle to each 
country could only be reckoned by 
millions sterling. 

In all this, however, England has 
lost no advantage; heyg unrivalled 
resources and immense wealth would 
enable her to replace such a fleet in 
an incomparably shorter space of 
time than could be done by any 
other nation; and though the loss of 
life in any individual action would 
be in all probability much greater 
than in former days, yet there would 
be fewer battles fought, and the 
struggle could not be prolonged 
beyond a year or two, by reason of 
the enormous cost of the present 
system of warfare. 

Seeing then that, for the present 
at all events, our nayal strength 
consists in iron-clads, the first 
question that arises, in consider- 
ing the nature of our new fleet, is, 
whether wood or iron is the better 
material wherewith to construct the 
ships. It is of course perfectly well 
known that opinions have been, and 
still are, greatly divided upon this 
point, the importance of which is 
only. surpassed by the difficulty of 
solution, so much is to be said for 
and against both sides. And, in fact, 
this question, like many others relat- 
ing to iron-cased ships, has assum- 
ed a different aspect from time to 
time in consequence of the varying 
results of the trial of guns versus 

lates. The Controller of the Navy, 


ear-Admiral Robinson, has entered. 
fully into this discussion in a paper 
laid before Parliament last session, 
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in which he sets forth the relative 
merits of each, and’ pronounces, on 
the whole, in favour of wood; but 
a distinguished French officer, Rear- 
Admiral Paris, has gone into the 
same question very minutely in a 
most valuable and instructive work 
written by him, entitled ‘L’Art 
Naval 4 ]’Exposition Universelle de 
Londres de 1862,’ and he arrives 
at the opposite conclusion, giving 
his opinion strongly in favour of 
iron. 

It may be well here to enumerate 
briefly the principal points on both 
sides of this controversy as it stands 
at present. 

The arguments, then, in favour — 
of iron are these: An iron ship 
may be built of any size without 
loss of strength, as witness the Great 
Eastern; it is stronger, as a whole, 
than a wooden ship, and is also of 
less weight; it may be built in 
the shortest possible time without 
detriment ; it will cost less to keep 
in repair; it will last considerably 
longer than a wooden ship, and, if 
hauled up out of water, or kept in 
a dry dock or basin, may be main- 
tained in a state of perfect preser- 
vation for almost any period; it is 
not so easily sunk by submarine 
shot, by collision, or by striking a 
rock, in consequence of the arrange- 
ment of water-tight compartments ; 
it presents much less inflammable 
material to the action of shells and 
other combustible missiles. 

The disadvantages of the iron 
ship are: Its much greater first . 
cost, when built on the cellular 
principle with a double bottom, as 
must be the case in vessels of war; 
it is much weaker, locally, than a 
wooden ship, and is thus more 
easily penetrated by submarine shot 
or by submerged “ram,” and is 
more liable to damage by rocks; 
the impossibility of stopping shot- 
holes, or executing any other im- 
mediate repair to the hull; the 
difficulty of ventilation, from the 
stagnation of air in the confined 
spaces between the water-tight bulk- 
heads, renders the iron ship less 
healthy, and more subject to infec- 
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tious disease; the rapid falling-off 
of speed from the fouling of the 
bottom, which has been known to 
amount to as much as a knot an 
hour in the short space of six 
weeks, the. only remedy at present 
being frequent docking, which en- 
tails great loss of time and much 
expense ; moreover, on many fo- 
reign stations there are mo docks 
in existence, and, consequently, no 
_ means of getting rid of the growth 
of weeds and zoophytes. 

In favour of the wooden ship 
may be urged: Its first cost is 
cheaper; any number may be built 
with the present resources of our 
dockyards, whereas Chatham is the 
only yard as yet possessing the re- 
quisite plant and appliances for 
building with iron; it affords bet- 
ter resistance to penetration by sub- 
marine shot, a rocky bottom, or a 
“steam-ram” collision, being Jo- 
cally stronger than iron; tempo- 
rary repairs may be more easily 
executed, such as stopping shot- 
holes, nailing on sheets of leads, &c. ; 
the bottom is preserved from foul- 
ing by the copper sheathing, and the 
speed remains unimpaired. 

But against this must be set: A 
wooden ship is heavier, and will 
draw more water than an iron ship 
of equal tonnage, and it cannot be 
built beyond a certain size with- 
out becoming weak as a whole. It 
cannot be built in great haste, to 
meet an emergency, without risk 
of rapid deterioration from imper- 
fectly-seasoned timber ; it is ex- 
pensive to keep in repair, and will 
not last above a certain time, béing 
liable, in particular, to a weakening 
of the stern from the working of 
the screw. If badly injured at the 
water-line —as by a heavy shot 
driving an armour-plate through 
the side with it—or if pierced by 
shot from submerged guns, the 
wooden ship is very much more 
liable to be sunk. The material of 
which the wooden ship is con- 
structed is highly inflammable, and 
therefore it is exposed to great dan- 
ger from shell, red-hot shot, and 
molten iron. 
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Looking at the question from an 
economical point of view, the fol- 
lowing extract from Admiral Robin- 
son’s Report places it in a very clear 
light :—“* As the progress that may 
be made by artillery, and all de- 
structive agents of warfare, is quite . 
without a limit, the immense price 
paid in an iron ship for durability 
may not be an advantage, as new 
forms for ships of war may, before 
long, be absolutely requisite: the 
iron ship of to-day, for which so 
large a price has been paid, may 
not be the weapon we require to- 
morrow. It may prove, therefore, 
wise and more economical to sup- 
ply the wants of the moment by a 
cheaper and less durable structure, 
which at least is of the same qual- 
ity as those with which we may have 
to contend.” It will be seen from 
the above that although the Con- 
troller is on the whole in favour of 
building of wood, he is fully alive 
to the advantages of iron ships; and . 
we gather from the general tenor of 
his report, that if our dockyards 
possessed the requisite means—and 
economical reasons apart—he con- 
siders the iron preferable. 

For ourselves, in common with 
many of our brother seamen, so 
long as armour-plates were con- 
sidered impenetrable, and _ before 
submarine guns were found practi- 
cable, w2 were always very strongly 
in favour of wood for the hull of 
the ship. We had an _ instinctive 
aversion to a ship built of a mate- 
rial which of itself will not float; 
and however much scientific men 
may ridicule such a confession, we 
are greatly mistaken if this feeling 
was not shared by the majority of 
seafaring men. Considering the 
question as one who might have to 
inhabit one of these vessels, our 
principal objection to ships built 
of iron arose from the water-tight 
bulkheads which in iron ships are 
indispensable; and which, dividing 
the lower part of the vessel into a 
series of small compartments, . cur- 
tail the stowage, and, what is far 
worse, render proper ventilation 


_ impossible, and a free current of 
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air through the holds (which we 
had just arrived at before the in- 
troduction of iron-cased ships) out 
of the question. In ships built of 
wood, however, the lower part of 
the vessel remains as formerly— 
open fore-and-aft, and easy of ven- 
tilation ; the importance of which, in 
a sanitary point of view, it is diffi- 
cult to over-estimate. And as vessels 
completely iron-cased can have no 
scuttles through the ship’s side for 
admitting light and air, this circum- 
stance tells more strongly in favour 
of the free circulation of air in the 
wooden ship, against the confined, 
well-like compartments of the iron 
one. 

But this reasoning applied only 
so long as iron-cased ships con- 
tinued practically invulnerable — 
that is, capable of resisting penetra- 
tion in all but exceptional cases, 
such as a solid shot, with a 
high charge of powder, fired at a 


short distance exactly perpendicular 
‘to the surface of the plate. Now 


that it has been proved conclusively 
that even shell can be made to 
penetrate an armour-plate at con- 
siderable distances, and that guns 
can be constructed to carry huge 
shot with a velocity sufficient to 
crush in the side of the strongest 
iron-clad, the case assumes a very 
different aspect. If such monster 
guns can be carried by sea-going 
ships, and armour-plated vessels are 
still to be built, it would seem as if 
the only chance of safety from being 
sunk by the first 600-pound shot 
striking at the water-line, will lie in 
these very water-tight bulkheads ; 
and therefore there is no longer 
room for choice in the matter—the 
ships must be built of iron; unless 
indeed, a plan should be devised 
for fitting these buikheads in wood- 


‘en vessels, which has never yet 


been done, so far as we are aware. 
It would almost now appear that 
an iron-clad vessel, encountering 
an. antagonist armed with these 
600-pounder guns, would be in a 
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worse plight than one of the now 
despised unarmoured wooden ships, 
since it might be possible to stop 
the shot-holes in the side of the 
latter; but in the event of an ar- 
mour-plate smashed in at the water- 
line, and the fragments of it driven 
ak the ship’s side together 
with the projectile, as in the case 
of the Warrior target the other 
day, it would be impos:ible to stop 
the leak, and the hole made would 
be so great that the most powerful 
pumps would be unable to overcome 
it. In point of fact, the greater 
the resistance offered to an enor- 
mously heavy projectile, the greater 
the damage inflicted by it upon a 
yielding surface such as a ship’s 
side. 

We shall now proceed to consider 
how far the various types of vessels 
composing our iron-clad fleet are 
suited to the special purpose for 
which they were designed; but as 
in a recent Number* of this Maga- 
zine we entered somewhat fully into 
the particulars of the different ves- 
sels, as to their dimensions, arma- 
ment, &c., we need not go again 
over the same ground: and, more- 
over, the lengthened cruise which 
the Channel squadron made round 
the coasts of Great Britain in the 
course of last summer, must have 
afforded opportunities to many of 
our countrymen to become acquaint- 
ed with the peculiarities of the 
several classes of vessels composing 
it; so we will assume that the 
reader is conversant with the differ- 
ent principles upon which our iron- 
cased ships are constructed. 

Proud as the country may be to 
possess such magnificent specimens 
of naval architecture as the six 
larger vessels — Agincourt, North- 
umberland, Minotaur, Achilles, War- 
rior, and Black Prince, each of 
which is half as large again as any 
vessel ever built, except the Great 
Eastern, and of a strength and ex- 
cellence of construction hitherto 
unapproached—yet it is scarcely to 
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be doubted that these ships pass 
the limits of size for manageable 
vessels of war. Their immense 
length makes them slow in turning 
and difficult to steer — qualities for 
the want of which even great speed 
will not atone; for it must be borne 
in mind that actions will now be 
fought under steam alone, with all 
possible upper spars and rigging sent 
on deck, and that a ship will, there- 
fore, now have to depend solely and 
entirely upon the helm to turn her, 
instead of, as in former days, the 
sails producing the principal effect. 
And when we consider how impor- 
tant it is that a vessel should be 
able to turn at least as quickly as 
her adversary, in order to bring the 
whole effect of her broadside to 
bear, and also to prevent her oppo- 
nent taking up a position for raking 
her, or for attacking her screw and 
rudder, the slowness of manceu- 
vring of these fine vessels becomes a 
very serious defect. This reason- 
ing applies with special effect to the 
vessels with unarmoured extremi- 
ties; for one well-directed shot, 
striking their exposed stern-post, 
would utterly disable them, and 
place them at the mercy of the 
smallest gunboat. But since Mr. 
Reed, the Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, has publically declared that 
these very long vessels are a mis- 
take, we may conclude that the 
Admiralty do not intend to build 
any more upon that scale. 

Yet we cannot blame those who 
ordered and designed these splen- 
did ships; it was considered at 
that time requisite, above all things, 
that our iron-clads should be very 
fast vessels, and the country would 
have been much dissatisfied had 
they turned out inferior in that 
respect to the French ships. At 
the same time, following our tra- 
ditional principle, it was required 
that they should carry their ports 
sufficiently high to enable the 
guns to be fought in all weathers; 
and to combine these desiderata, 
as well as to carry the enormous 
weight. of armour, such large di- 
mensions were unavoidable. 
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Experience has shown, however, 
that although great speed is perhaps 
the chief requisite for a vessel of 
war, yet that if this can cnly be 
obtained by the sacrifice of other 
very essential qualities—which must 
always be the case—there is a limit: 
beyond which it is ‘not prudent to 
go; and the most perfect war-shi: 
for general purposes. is that whic. 
combines @ fair rate of speed with 
those other virtues, without: which 
she is liable to be taken at consider- 
able disadvantage. 

It would seem that the ships 
of the Defence, Hector, and Royal 
Oak classes are of nearly the maxi- 
mum length which at present ap- 
pears desirable for vessels of war — 
viz., about. 280 feet; the longest 
of the French iron-clads does not 
exceed this dimension, and they are 
reported to have been quite bandy 
and manageable throughout their 
recent experimental cruise, a most) 
interesting and instructive account 
of which appeared in the ‘ Revue 
des’ Deux Mondes’ for January Ist, 
from the pen of our old acquaintance 
—M. Xavier Raymond. It may 
be found practicable hereafter to 
build longer vessels with perfect 
manageability; the difficulty at 
present consists in this, that great 
length requires a proportionately 
greater area of rudder-surface to act 
in turning the vessel, and the enor- 
mous power of the engine throws 
back by the screw such a volume of 
water against the rudder, and with 
such force, that it is found v 
difficult to put the helm over suffi- 
ciently so as to give the ship the 
full benefit of it. Indeed, every one 
accustomed to screw vessels knows 
that the only way to get the helm 
hard over in a long ship is to stop the 
engines while the rudder is being 
moved ; but then, if the engines 
are started again at full speed while 
the helm is hard over—which is 
necessary in order to turn as quickly 
as possible—the strain thrown upon 
the rudder-head and stern-post is 
enormous, and but too often causes 
serious damage to those be- 
sides the manifest disadvantage of 
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stopping the engines if in chase or 
being chased. 

\This difficulty of steering long 
serew-ships has been found such a 
serious drawback that a remedy has 
.been diligently sought after, and 
many propositions have been made 
for that purpose. Rudders of va- 
rious forms and principles have 
been suggested, but the plan which 
has received the greatest share of 
consideration amongst seamen is 
that of the double screw-propeller— 
i. é., instead of one screw amidships 
in the dead-wood, there is a screw 
under each quarter; and by easing, 
stopping, or reversing one or the 
other, the effect. of the helm is 
assisted to such an extent that some 
small vessels in which the experi- 
ment has been tried have turned 
round in their own. length as if 
‘pivoted at their stern. There are, 
however, some disadvantages at- 
tending this arrangement, of which 
not the least:serious is the greater 
space it occupies in the vessel ; 
while it still remains to be seen 
how far the desired effect will be 
produced in very long vessels, where 
it would be of infinitely more prac- 
tical value than in shorter and han- 
dier ones. It may be found that, 
in vessels of great length, the lever- 
age of thé screws under the quarter 
will not be sufficient to produce the 
turning power required. 

In a former paper (Dec, Number) 
we pointed to the Royal Oak as be- 
ing the most efficient iron-cased ship 
which we have had at sea as yet ; the 
accounts of her performances are of 
the most satisfactory nature, and, as 
we showed in the paper alluded to, 
there is little reason to doubt that 
she and her four sister ships are in 
every way much superior to the 
French iron-clads of the Gloire class, 
to which they are very similar. The 
Royal Oak was the only armour- 


plated ship in the Channel squad- 
ron of last year that was built of 
wood, but her superiority arose 
from her being completely protett- 
ed by armour; whereas the others, 
as is well known, were only plated 
amidships, their bow and stern 
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being perfectly ‘unprotected, and 
exposed to the full effect of the 
enemy’s shot. It is a great pity 
that, for the more effectual compari- 
son of iron as against wood for the 
construction of armour-plated ships, 
an iron ship was not built precisely 
Similar to the Royal Oak or Prince 
Consort, and then a thorough trial 
instituted between the two as to 
their relative merits. It has been 
stated that the Hector and Valiant 
were built for this purpose; but 
there is a broad difference between 
them: the first-named ships are 
completely plated, as we have said, 
while the two latter have their bow 
and stern undefended at the water- 
line, like the Warrior and Defence, 
though their armour-plating is car- — 
ried round the extremities on the 
gun-deck. Therefore, although the 
dimensions of these two classes of 
ships are somewhat similar, it can- 
not be said that the result of a trial 
between the two would be conclu- 
sive. 

But while we have neglected this’ 
very obvious measure, the French, 
with their usual. method and fore- 
sight, took steps from the very first 
to bring it about; and when the 
Gloire and her sister vessels were 
designed, two of them were ordered 
to be built of iron, one of which, 
the Couronne, formed part of the 
experimental squadron of last au- 
tumn; and although the dimen- 
sions of the Couronne differ slightly 
from those of the Gloire, &c., they 
are quite near enough for a fair 
comparison. We learn, then, from 
M. Raymond's account of their 
cruise, that the Couronne had a de- 
cided advantage over her wooden 
sisters, the Invincible and the Nor- 
mandie. In the first place, although 
her displacement was greater, her 
immersion was less, consequent- 
ly her draught of water was not 
quite so deep, and her ports were 
rather higher; and with these ad- 
vantages in her favour to begin 
with, we are told that she rolled less 
than the others, was easier to man- 
ceuvre, and sailed better. M. Ray- 
mond says nothing about her speed 
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under steam, but he leads us to 
conclude that her performances 


were on the whole above those of 
the Gloire class, though he seems to 
consider the iron-clad two-deckers, 
Magenta and Solferino, superior to 
either. 

There has been no authentic at- 
count published of the various trials 
of our iron-clads at sea, the only 
information available to any person 
outside the Admiralty upon this 
deeply interesting question being 
the imperfect and usually inaccu- 
rate accounts of chance newspaper 
correspondents, which are generally 
written by some one either belong- 
ing to, or prejudiced in favour of, 
some particular ship, and are there- 
fore not much to be depended upon. 
But the public has manifested such 
a lively interest in all that concerns 
our new navy, that it is to be hoped 
some hon. member will move for 
the production of the reports of the 
gallant Admiral commanding the 
Squadron ; for since minutely de- 
tailed accounts of the particulars 
and dimensions of the various ships 
as they were building have appeared 
from time to time in the columns of 
the public press, and the results of 
the official trials at the measured 
mile are always duly recorded in the 
same manner, every facility being 
afforded to the newspaper reporters 
for this purpose, there can be no 
possible reason why the results of 
the various trials and experiments 
at sea should not likewise be made 
generally known. 

Here again we cannot but admire 
the comprehensive way in which 
the French Naval Administration 
proceeds in order to obtain the 
most accurate and complete system 
of comparative trials of their iron- 
clads. As soon as a squadron of 
five or six of these vessels of differ- 


ent classes could be got ready, a 


commission was appointed to go to 
sea in them, consisting of Vice- 
Admiral Penaud commanding the 
squadron, as President, who like- 
wise holds a high position in the 
Ministry of Marine, a Rear-Admiral, 
three captains, M, Dupuy de Léme, 
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the world-renowned designer of the 
Gloire and Chief Constructor of the 
French Navy, and two naval archi- 
tects of the first class, And jin 
order that nothing might be want- 
ing to render the experiments com- 
plete, two screw-ships of the line 
were ordered to accompany the 
iron-clads for the purpose of com- 
parison—one, the Napoleon, special- 
ly designed for the screw, and the 
most successful ship of her class; 
the other, the Tourville, a converted 
ship, which had been built on the 
lines of the Jena, one of the finest 
sailing-vessels in the French Navy. 
The cruise extended over a period 
of two months, during which time 
the squadron visited Madeira and 
the Canaries, returning to Cher- 
bourg on the 25th of November; 
having, therefore, ample time for 
trials and experiments of all de- 
scriptions, and being subject at that 
season of the year to every sort of 
weather. It was so arranged that 
one of the members of the Com- 
mission should be on board each 
vessel, and that each member should 
take every ship in turn. 

It cannot be doubted that a com- 
mission so constituted and arranged 
could scarcely fail to arrive at a 
thorough and accurate knowledge 
of the qualities of the different 
ships, their virtues and their vices; 
and the report which they trans- 
mitted must be an invaluable guide 
and authority for the Minister of 
Marine in deciding upon what sort 
of vessels it would be advisable to 
construct in future. And it would 
surely be only common prudence if 
our Government had acted in a 
similar manner, and had directed a 
commission of scientific men and 
practical seamen to consider this 
important matter; for ‘the entire 
responsibility now rests with the 
Controller of the Navy, subject, of 
course, to the overruling authority 
of the Board of Admiralty. And 
although .this arrangement worked 
well in former days, and produced, 
magnificent ships when there was 
but the one type of vessel as 
a standard, and the question was 
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merely one of lines and dimen- 
sions; yet now that all precon- 
ceived ideas have to be given up, 
and an entirely new creation of 
ships has sprung into existence— 
giving rise to a perfect host of plans 
and inventions, some of them of 
great merit, others absurd in the 
extreme—it is of the very deepest 
importance that there should be no 
room for doubt that the vessels 
building for the navy are upon the 
most approved principles. The re- 
sponsibility of deciding such a ques- 
tion is too great for any one indi- 
vidual, however able and talented ; 
and we do not doubt that the gal- 
lant and accomplished officer who 
now presides over the shipbuilding 
department of the navy would gladly 
have it in his power to guide his judg- 
ment and strengthen his decision 
by the ‘recommendations of such a 
commission. A Royal Commission 
was appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of Fortifications; an Ordnance 
Select Committee is constantly sit- 
ting; and other matters of divers 
degrees of importance are continu- 
ally being referred to a similar 
mode of investigation; why, then— 
looking to the immense expense 
involved in the reconstruction of 
the fleet, and the grave conse- 
quences which might ensue from an 
error in judgment—should not this 
question of iron-cased ships be 
treated in a similar manner, and a 
commission of eminent men directed 
to examine and report upon it ? 

An opinion widely prevails among 
naval men that some of the ships 
now building are not the style of 
vessel best adapted for the purposes 
for which they are intended; and an 
equally strong conviction exists in 
the minds of many, that the turret- 
principle of Captain Cowper Coles, 
R.N., is of infinitely more practical 
value than the Admiralty appear 
disposed to accord it. One might 
almost say that this most ingenious 
plan, which occupied so mueh public 
attention, bas been condemned by 
the authorities without even a trial, 


notwithstanding the very strong 
opinions expressed in favour of it 
by some of the most able and ex- 
perienced naval officers and ship-. 
builders ; notwithstanding, also, that 
it has been adopted . by nearly every 
maritime nation except Fra 

who, justly priding herself on her 
own skill and ingenuity, is averse 
to following the footsteps of other 
countries. We say this, because 
not only were Captain Coles’s plans 
pooh-poohed and set aside for years, 
and were taken’ up at last only be- 
cause they had been warmly ap- 
proved of in the very highest 
quarter, but when his system was 
eventually directed to be tried, and 
two vessels ordered to be prepared 
on his plans, his designs were only 
allowed to be partially carried into 
effect, and were mutilated and al- 
tered from time to time in spite 
of his protestations; while, if but 
half the haste had been shown in 
getting Captain Coles’s ships ready 
as has been exhibited in the case of 
Mr. Reed’s vessels, they might have: 
been now at sea and under trial. 

It may be objected here by some 
readers that this system has been 
tried and failed in the case of the 
Monitors at Charleston; and this 
opinion has been expressed by cer- 
tain newspapers, who seem never 
tired of lauding Mr. Reed's ships to 
the skies, and of depreciating, in- 
directly if not openly, any plans and 
propositions which do not emanate 
from him. But there never was a 
greater injustice committed than 
this, and the conclusion drawn from 
the failure of the Monitors is per- 
fectly erroneous. The only thing 
in common between these Monitors 
and Captain Coles’s ships, is the 
principle of mounting a heavy gun 
upon a revolving platform inside a 
turret; in all else their paternity is 
American, or Swedo-American, since 
Ericsson the Swede claims their de- 
sign: but it has been shown before 
in these pages* that Ericsson bor- 
rowed his idea of the turret from 
Captain Coles, and in all proba- 





* See Blackwood’s Magazine, June 1862—“ Who Planned the Monitor ?” 
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bility took it from the drawings 
and description of that invention 
contained in an article upon “ Iron- 
clad Ships of War” published in 
this Magazine for December 1860.* 
It is therefore quite as unjust to 
run down the turret system and 


Coles’s ships because of the failure. 


of these Monitors, as it would be 
to condemn aeronautics and Mr. 
Coxwell’s balloon on account of the 
breakdown of M. Nadar’s géant. 
Judging from the very short space 
of time in which the American iron- 
clads were built, the extreme diffi- 
culty which is eyen in this country 
experienced in procuring gvod iron, 
and the vigilance required to be 
exercised in order to prevent the 
use of inferior materials in con- 
tract-built vessels, as also the notori- 
ous frauds committed by contrac- 
tors in the United States upon the 
Government—we may readily von- 
clude that neither the workmanship 
employed nor the quality of the 
material used in the construction of 
the Monitors was of the best de- 
scription ; which alone is quite suffi- 
cient to account for their failure. 
Since, then, it appears that we 
are not to have any vessels upon 
the turret principle except the two 
experimental ones, Royal Sovereign 
and Prince Albert, what style of 
vessel are we to have? What are 
these ships of Mr. Reed’s which, it 
seems, are now being exclusively 
adopted for the navy? We were 
lately on board the Research, the first 
of Mr. Reed’s ships ready for sea: she 
is a wooden corvette of 1250 tons 
and 200 horse-power, barque-rigged, 
with a belt of armour-plating en- 
tirely round the ship, extending a 
few feet above and below the water- 
line; but in the midship part of the 
vessel the plating extends upwards 
to a level with the top of the very 
high bulwarks for a space sufficient 
for two ports of a side, this space 
being decked over and closed at 
each end by armour-plated ’thwart- 
ship bulkheads. The upper deck is 
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thus completely cut in two by this 
central fighting compartment in pre- 
cisely the same way as in the coast- 
ing screw-steamers, where there is 
a deck-house amidships extending 
from side to side. The funnel is in- 
cluded in this armoured enclosure, 
and thus its lower part is protected, 
a matter of no light importance. 
The Research is to mount four guns, 
two of a side; and since this is 
a very small number in proportion 
to the size of the ship, we may be 
sure that the intention is they shall 
be as heavy as possible. And now 
here comes the point. So far as we 
have described, there is nothing in 
the Research very peculiar or dif- 
ferent from other vessels already 
built; the principle is exactly that 
of the Achilles on a small scale, and 
the belt of armour round the ship 
had been previously suggested by 
Captain Coles and others. But Mr. 
Reed, acknowledging the necessity 
for bow and stern fire from guns pro- 
tected equally as well as those on the 
broadside, seeks to, obtain this de- 
sideratum by means of ports in the 
‘thwart-ship bulkheads, to which 
the broadside guns are to be trans- 
ported when required; and the up- 
holders of his plans strenuously 
assert that this arrangement is su- 
perior to the turret system. We | 
will proceed to show how erroneous 
is this assertion, and what a fallacy 
is the idea that such a vessel is 
capable of fore-and-aft fire. 

In the first place, then, it is for 
the smaller class of vessels more 
especially that Mr. Reed claims the 
excellence and _ suitability of his 
principles. Our readers will re- 
member that, in the series of letters 
he wrote to the “ Times,” he com- 
bated the then prevalent idea, that 
iron-cased ships could not be built 
on a small scale, and stated that 
he was prepared to construct ves- 
sels of small dimensions and light 
draught, as well protected by ar- 
mour as the large ships then build- 
ing. As, however, this possibility 





* And from the accounts of the Monitors it appears that the turret was almost 
the only thing belonging to them that did not fail in principle. 
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had already been established by 
Captain Coles, naval men in gene- 
ral were not startled by the novelty 
of the proposal; and the next 
step, therefore, was to endeavour 
to demonstrate the superiority of 
the Reed system over the cupola 
principle; in which, however much 


he failed in convincing the great’ 


majority of naval officers, he per- 
fectly succeeded as regards the Ad- 
miralty ; and Mr. Reed’s ships are 
now being rapidly brought forward 
under his special supervision as 
Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
Well, then, we have to see how this 
principle will answer in small-class 
vessels, say under 1500 tons, and 
for the sake of illustration we will 
keep before us in particular the 
Research. Of what guns her arma- 
ment is to be composed we know 
not; but as Mr. Reed’s great point 
is, that he can put as heavy guns 
on board his vessels as Captain 
Coles can in his cupolas, and as we 
know that the latter could mount 
800-pounders, if required, in his 
turrets, on boards such a ship as the 
Research, we must conclude that 
this vessel’s guns will be at least of 
that formidable size, and would 
weigh, therefore, some twelve or 
fifteen tons each, including carriage. 
Now it is manifestly at-sea that bow 
and stern fire would be chiefly re- 
quired, and we would ask those of 
our readers who have witnessed the 
difficulty and hazard of working 
our present 68-pounders of only 64 
tons weight, carriage and slide in- 
cluded, with merely a moderate 
amount of sea on, how they would 
like to find themselves inside a 
small compartment with four of 
these monster guns cast loose, the 
ship rolling, and the order given to 
transport them to the bow and stern 
ports in the midst of the excite- 
ment and noise of battle, perhaps 
with men being struck down killed 
and wounded around. Why, the 
very notion is preposterous; and 
we will venture to say the experi- 
ment would, under such circum- 
stances, never be attempted, and 
the guns would be left in the 
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broadside ports. But suppose the 
sea to be smooth, and the ship to 
have no motion, what then? We 
must premise that the deck upon 
which the guns stand inside this 
fighting battery is upon the same 
level as without, and that the bul- 
warks forward and aft of the bat- 


-tery are exceedingly high: therefore 


the only way of delivering the bow 
and stern fire from the ports in the 
*thwartship bulkheads, is through 
long ports cut in the bulwarks a few 
feet distant on each side; those on 
the fore side of the battery being 
about where the sheet-anchor would 
come, and on the after side about 
half-way between the main and 
mizen rigging. The arrangement, 
therefore, is precisely the same as if 
one gun of a side were trained fore- 
and-aft upon a corvette’s gangway 
to fire from there through the after 
forecastle port, and another from 
the same place to fire through one 
of the quarterdeck ports. Now it is 
very evident that nothing like fire in 
a line with the keel is possible with 
such an arrangement; and to get at 
anything at all approaching to it, 
the ports in the ’thwartship bulk- 
head have to be placed so close to 
the ship’s side, that we venture to 
say it will be found extremely diffi- 
cult to work them there on board 
the Research even in harbour. But 
if we suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the guns can be worked 
im those ports, we should like to 
ask—what would be the effect of 
firing a 300-pounder with a 
charge of thirty pounds of pow- 
der or more across a ship’s deck 
tarough a small open space in the 
bulwarks ? We are much mistaken 
if such an explosion would not clear 
the deck, and blow away bulwarks, 
rigging, anchors, and everything 
movable. And besides all this, 
the great length of time it will re- 
quire to transport these heavy guns 
backwards and forwards must also 


be taken into consideration ; while. 


another disadvantage this plan 
labours under is, that, from the 
small angle of training that the 
narrow ports in iron-clad ships 
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admit of, there is a considerable 
dead angle between the extreme 
training of the guns in the broad- 
side and’thwartship ports — that is, a 
space upon which no gun could be 
brought to bear —as well as the di- 
rection straight fore-and-aft. This 
arrangement of the midship battery 
is also objectionable’ for another 
reason — it stands as a sort of castle 
with respect to the other part of the 
ship ; and if a body of men succeed- 
ed in boarding and establishing 
themselves on the top of it, they 
would have the command of the 
upper deck at once, and it would be 
extremely difficult to dislodge them 
from their vantage-ground ; while 
nothing could be easier than for 
them to throw shells down the 
hatchways.and funnel upon their 
opponents. 

ot one of the objections we 
have pointed out exists in the turret 
system; the guns may be trained 
very‘nearly in a line with the keel 
both forward and aft, and will 
sweep the entire intervening space; 
the bulwarks are all let down before 
going into action, and there is no 
rigging to be blown away, since the 
tripod mast dees away entirely with 
all lower rigging; the gun-carriage 
is fixed upon a movable platform, 
and therefore there is neither diffi- 
culty nor danger in working the 
heaviest ordnance; added to which, 
the entire weight of armament is 
kept amidships, whereas in Mr. 
Reed’s vessels the immense weight 
of these huge guns at the side of 
the ship will undoubtedly cause 
her to labour and strain greatly, 
as in the case of our recently-built 
heavy frigates, where it was found 
necessary to reduce the armament 
for this very reason. 

If the Research is not intended 
to carry such large guns as we have 
described, her inferiority is at once 
manifest; for it cannot be denied 
that, in an action between two iron- 
clads, the superiority would belong 
to the vessel that carried the heavi- 
est ordnance; and had the Re- 
search been built upon the turret 
principle, she would, as a matter 


of course, be armed with the heavi- 
est guns that could be manufac- 
tured; for the experience of the 
Monitors proves that such 
can be worked in a turret 

t ease. 

We have shown enough, surely, 
to prove og ry Scie vessels do 
not possess that decided superiori 
over all others which sitaie should 
entitle them to be adopted as the 
sole type of our future ships of war. 
They have some merits, no doubt ; 
and the large ships which Mr. Reed 
is now constructing will be free 
from some of the defects of his 
smaller vessels. If no other plans 
had been brought forward, we 
should gladly have seen numbers 
of these ships built; but what the 
country requires, and what the 
credit of our navy demands, is the 
very best description of vessel that 
the inventive genius of this country 
can produce; and this is most cer- 
tainly not the character of Mr. Reed’s 
ships, as we have endeavoured to 
show. It~-may possibly be found 
hereafter that the turret-ships do 
not fulfil all the expectations of 
their numerous admirers; but this 
is quite an open question as yet, 
and can only be determined by a full 
and impartial trial; and we are very 
sure that the result of this trial will 
be most anxiously looked for, not 
only by naval men, but by the scien- 
tific world in general. 

A paper upon the future of our 
navy would be incomplete without 
a notice of another plan which has . 
occupied a good deai of attention, 
and has given rise to much discus- 
sion —the steam-ram; by which we 
mean any iron-clad with a so-called 
“ram” bow. We believe that there 
never was a ter delusion than 
the firm belief which exists in the 
public mind, and indeed in the 
minds of some naval officers as well, 
of the practical utility of this ar- 
rangement. We do not mean to 
say that an iron-clad ship, armed 
with such a contrivance, striking a 
vessel not armour-plated, would not 
stave her in, and in all probability 
sink her; for we are quite alive to 
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the fact. that this was done in the 
case of the Merrimac’ in Hampton 
Roads; but.it must be remembered 


_that the vessel she sank was an old 


sailing-fiigate, and at anchor, and 
that such a condition of affairs is 
extremely unlikely ever‘ to occur 
again; for sailing-vessels are now 
defunct, and no steam-vessel would 
ever lay in such close proximity to 
a hostile squadron without steam 
up, and in readiness to slip her 
cable in an instant. And we should 
very much like to ask any steam- 
ram advocate how he proposes to 
run down a vessel steaming away 
from him at full speed, or manceu- 
vring round and engaging him. For 
it cannot be denied that, even allow- 
ing a great superiority in speed to 
the ram, the chased has always the 
advantage over the chaser in being 
able to turn before the other can 
follow her. The case is exactly that 
of the hare and the greyhound, 
where poor puss makes up by doub- 
ling for her want of speed, and is 
only caught at last by sheer ex- 
haustion — a calamity which cannot 
befall the steam hare, unless her coal- 
bunkers should unfortunately be 
nearly empty. But there is another 
cr which seems always to have 

en ignored by our friends the 
steam-rams, and that is the effect 
which would be produced upon the 
rammer, even supposing she suc- 
ceeded in sinking the rammee ; and 
we must consider what these effects 
would be in the case of the rammee 
beiig iron-clad, for were she not so, 
there would be no particular advan- 
tage to be gained in trying to sink 
her by the “ram” process, since it is 
obvious that the unarmoured ship 
would be no match for the iron-clad, 
and that a few rounds from the latter’s 
big guns would have the desired 
effect without risk to herself. We 
know that after the Merrimac had 
sunk her wooden antagonist, she took 
one charge at the Monitor, and then 
retired from the field of battle in 
consequence of some damage sus- 
tained, the nature of which did not 
transpire ; but there is little doubt 
that it proceeded from the effects 
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of the collision, and not. from the 
enemy’s shot. We will suppose, 
then, the case in which an iron- 


.cased “ram” rushes at full speed 


against another iron-clad and gives 
her the stem, and we will venture 
to predict that, if such a case shall 
ever occur, with heavy ships such as 
ours are, the rammer will be dis- 
mastered by the shock to begin with, 
and that in all probabiiity the con- 
cussion would either start the boilers, 
break the Rachie scx or throw the 
engines out of adjustment, if all 
three of, these did not happen. And 
let those who know the effects of 
the escape of steam of twenty 
pounds pressure into an_ engine- 
room imagine the result. It seems 
to us that the damage sustained by 
the steam-ram in such an encoun- 
ter would be far more serious than 
that inflicted upon her antagonist. 

It would appear that some such 
conviction has struck the authori- 
ties at Whitehall, for we have ob- 
served that in one of the recently- 
commenced iron-clads the stem is 
curved backwards in such a manner 
that the most salient part of it is 
far beneath the water-line, and in 
fact only a few feet above the line 
of the keel, so as to strike her foe 
below the armour, where, of course, 
the resistance would be much less; 
and therefore the “ram” would 
not experience quite so severe a 
shock, while whatever damage she 
inflicted upon herself in this case, 
the bottom of the rammee, if of iron, 
would assuredly be knocked in like 
an old kettle, and her water-tight 
bulkheads alone prevent her from 
sinking instantly, But this only 
supposes the possibility of the 
“ram” getting a fair chance of 
charging her opponent, which we 
have shown is not quite such a 
matter of course as seems generally 
to be ‘mag ned. 

There is another view to take of 
this question also; the bow of the 
“ram ” requires to be so enormously 
strong to withstand such a shock, 
that it entails immense additional 
weight, which would otherwise be 
made available for bow-guns; and 
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these valuable adjuncts. to the 
means of offence are wanting in 
most iron-clads, though many per- 
sons will consider with us, that 
*they are of far more) practical. im- 
portance than the “‘ ram.” bow. 

Reviewing, then, the whole sub- 
ject, it would seem that our future 
iron-clads of the largest class, if, 
they, are to carry broadside guns, 
should be ships somewhat similar 
to the Royal Oak, but built, of iron ; 

“ and. these will. constitute';the line 
of battle. For swift vessels of a. 
smaller size, to play the part of our 
frigates in former days, there is no 
doubt that the turret’ principle is 
most suitable; and we are convinc- 
ed that in the course, of, time the 
advantages of this . principle will 
become so very manifest that the 
Admiralty will be constrained by 
the force of general opinion to adopt 
it. For the protection of our com- 
merce in all parts of the world, ‘and 
for the general purposes of the 
navy in time of peace, the unar- 
moured frigates and corvettes of 
the present time will still be avail- 
able ; and for the defence of our 
harbours and dockyards, we trust 
we may see before long some ar- 
moured vessels of light draught car- 
rying submarine guns. 

In a former part of this article 
we have alluded to this novel mede 
of warfare. Until quite lately it 
was generally supposed that water 
effectually resisted the propulsion 
of shot; but the following experi- 
ments, which were carried out at 
Portsmouth in the summer of 1862, 
prove conclusively both the possi- 
bility and the terribly destruc- 
tive effects of submarine fire. A 

~110-pounder Armstrong gun was 
placed horizontally on a platform 
on the mud at low water, loaded 
with the usual service charges, and 
pointed at the side of a target-ship 
twenty. feet. distant from the muz- 
zle. The gun was. fired»when the 
tide had risen to a height of six 
feet above it, and this was repeated 
day after day with various sorts 
of projectiles. A flat-headed shot 
penetrated the side, through twenty- 
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one inches of solid timber, and: the 
ship filled directly ; but a conoidal- 
headed shot went through both 
sides of the hulk, passing through 
thirty-three inches of timber as 
well as the intervening water (for 
the hulk was then full). A shell, 
fired in a similar manner, burst in 
passing through the side, entirely 


_ destroying a large portion, break- 


ing beams and deck, and leaving a 
gaping aperture some two or three 
feet square, .A thickness of iron of 
three inches, composed of six half- 
inch. boiler plates, was then attach- 
ed to a sound part. of the hulk’s 


side, and the experiments were re- 


peated. - The flat-headed shot failed 
to penetrate, although it shattered 
the plates; but the conoidal-head- 
ed projectile passed clean through 
both armour and side, driving the 
fragments of the iron along with 
it, and making a huge breach. This 
demonstrates a singular fact — that 
while the flat-headed projectile has 
always above water proved most 
efficacious in penetrating iron plates, 
yet, for submarine purposes, the’ 
conoidal shape has a very decided 
superiority. 
The result of these experiments 
was as unexpected as it is important 
in its bearing upon future naval war- 
fare; but an apparently insuperable 
difficulty presented itself at the out- 
set — viz., how’ to apply the principle 
of submerged guns for use on board 
a ship. Here again, however, the 
peculiarly inventive genius of Cap- 
tain Coles comes to our aid, and 
brings out a solution of this difficult 
problem ; and we have seen a plan 
of that gallant officer’s, which he 
has just patented, by which sub- 


‘merged guns may be worked and 


fired on board a ship with the 
greatest facility ; so that all a vessel, 
armed .with such weapons, would 
have to do, would be to range up 
alongside of her adversary, give her 
two or three shot in her bilge, and 
then — down she goes. 
It is most earnestly to be 

that the Admiralty will not neglect 
this invention, and allow such a 
terrible and destructive means of 
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countries before it is introduced 
into our navy : for woe betide the 
fleet attacked by vessels so armed ; 
nothing could | sonoced save it from 
destruction if the vessels composing 
it were constructed as at present. 
Should, however, this new descrip- 
tion of naval warfare come into 
practice, the corresponding means 
of defence will of course be sought 
for in armour-plated bottoms as well 
as upper works, if such a thing is 
possible. And so we go on, one 
new invention leading to another, 
a novel mode of attack calling forth 
additional means of defence, a 
new source of expenditure entail- 
ing still further cost — Pelion heaped 
upon Qssa. 

If, then, this country should ever 
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again be engaged in a great naval 
war, which in the present clouded 
aspect of affairs seems but too pro- 
bable, it is most certain that the 
mode of warfare will be very differ? 
ent from any which has hitherto 
been witnessed ; but if our Govern- 
ment will only resolve to maintain 
the British navy in its traditional 
position as the first navy of the 
world, by taking advantage of the 
latest discoveries and inventions 
which the progress of science and 
of the mechanical arts gives rise to, 
so as to leave no opportunity for 
other nations to pass ahead of us, we 
may rest fully assured that the future 
history of this country will contain 
records of achievements as brilliant, 


-and successes as decisive, as the an- 


nals of the past disclose to us. 





TONY BUTLER. 


PART VI. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE MINISTER'S VISIT. 


Wee Tony was absent that 
morning from home, Mrs. Butler had 
a visit from Dr. Stewart; he came 
over, he said, to see Tony, and ask 
the news of what he had done in 
England. “I hope, ma’am,” said 
he—and there was something dry 
and reserved in his manner — ‘I 
hope, ma’am, your son has brought 
you good tidings of his late jour- 
ney. A big city is a big tempta- 
tion, and we dinna want tempta- 
tions in this world of ours.” 

“JI know it well, Doctor,” said 
she, with a sigh, “and if it had 
been any other than Tony——aAhb, 
Doctor! why do you shake your 
hhead?—you make me think you've 
heard something or other. What 
is it, sir ?” 

“It’s just nothing at all, Mrs. 
Butler, but your own fears, and 
very proper fears too they are, for 
a young lad that’ goes away from 
home for the first time ‘in his life, 
and to such a place too, Ah me!” 
cried he, in a sort of apostrophe, 


ce 


“it's not ‘so easy tobe in 
the 


down about Charing Cross an 
Haymarket.” 

“You're just frightening me, Dr. 
Stewart, that’s what it is you are 
doipeg.” 

*“ And I say it again, ma’am, it’s 
yourself is the cause o’ it all. But 
tell me what success he has had — 
has he seen Sir Harry Elphin- 
stone ?” 

“That he has, and seen a greater 
than Sir Harry; he has come back 
with a fine place, Doctor; he’s to 
be one of the Queen’s—I forget 
whether they call them couriers or 
messengers —that bring the state 
despatches all over the world; and. 
as poor dear Tony says, it’s a place 
that was made for him, for they 
don’t want Greek or Latin, or any 
more book-learning than a country 
gentleman should have. What are 
you sighing about, Dr. Stewart? 
there’s nothing to sigh over getting 
five, maybe six, hundred a-year.” 

“T was not sighing; I was only 
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thinkin’. And when is he to begin 
this new life ?” 

“If you are sighing over the fall it 
is for a Butler, one of his kith and 
kin, taking a very humble place, 
you may just spare your feelings, 
Doctor, for there are others as good 
as himself in the same employ.” 

“ And what does Sir Arthur say 
to it, ma’am?” asked he, as it were 
to divert her thoughts into another 
course. 

“Well, if you must know, Dr. 
Stewart,” said-she, drawing herself 


‘up and smoothing down her dress 


with dignity, “we have ventured 
to take this step without consult- 
ing Sir Arthur or any of his 
family.” 

A somewhat long silence ensued. 
At last she said, “If Tony was at 
home, Doctor, he’d tell you how 
kindly his father’s old friend re- 
ceived him—taking up stories of 
long ago, and calling him Watty, 
just as he used to do. And so if 
they did not give my poor boy a 
better place, it was because there 
was nothing just ready at the mo- 
ment, perhaps—or nothing to fit 
him—for, as Sir Harry said, laugh- 
ingly, ‘ We can’t make you a bishop, 
I fear.’ ” 

“T dinna see anything against 
it,” muttered the old minister, not 
sorry for the chance of a sigmt 
against Episcopacy. 

“T’m thinking, Dr. Stewart,” said 
she, tartly, “that your rheumatism 
must be troubling you to-day ; and, 
indeed, I’m ashamed to say I never 
asked you how the pains were ?”’ 

“T might be better, and I might 
be worse, ma’am,” was the qualified 
reply, and again came a pause. 

“Tony was saying the other day, 
Doctor,” resumed she, “that if you 
will try a touch of what he calls the 
white oils.” 

“Tm very much obliged to him, 
Mrs. Butler ; he put a touch of the 
same white oils on my pony one 
day, and the beast that was always 
a lamb before just kicked me over 
his head when I got into the saddle.” 

“You forget, Doctor, you are not 
a beast of burden yourself.” 
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“ We're all beasts of burden, ma’am 
—all of us—even the best, if there be 
any best! heavy laden wi’ our sins, 
and bent down wi’ our transgressions, 
No, no,” added he, with a slight asper- 
ity, “‘ Pll have none of his white oils.” 

‘““Well you know the proverb, 
Doctor, ‘He that winna use the 
means must bear the moans.’ ” 

“Tis a saying that hasna much 
sense in it,’’ said the Doctor, crank- 
ily; “for who’s to say when the 
means is blessed ?” 

Here was a point that offered so 
wide a field for discussion, that the 
old lady did not dare to make a re- 
joinder. 

“Tl be going to Derry to-morrow, 
Mrs. Butler,” resumed he, “if I can 
be of any service to you.” 

“Going to Derry, Doctor? that’s 
a long road for you!” 

“So it is, ma’am; but I'm going 
to fetch back my dochter Dolly; 
she’s to come by the packet to- 
morrow evening.” 

“Dolly coming home! How is 
that? You did not expect her, did 

ou ?” 

“Not till I got her letter this 
morning; and that’s what made me 
come over to ask if Tony had maybe 
told you something about how she 
was looking, and what sort of spirits 
she seemed in; for her letter’s very 
short—only says, ‘I’ve got a kind 
of longing to back again, dear 
father ; as the song says, “ It’s hame, 
and it’s hame, and it’s hame I fain 
wad be;” and as I know well there 
will be an open heart and an open 
door to greet me, I’m off to-night 
for Liverpool.’ ” 

“ She’s a good girl, and whatever 
she does it will be surely for the 
best,” said the old lady. 

“T know it well,”’ and he wiped 
his eyes ashe spoke. ‘ But I’m sore 
troubled to think it’s maybe her 
health is breaking, and I wanted to 
ask Tony about her. D’ye remem- 
ber, ma'am, how he said she was 
looking ?” 

Now, if there was anything 
thoroughly repugnant to the 
ays habits, it was untruthfulness ; 
and yet, as Tony had not mention. 


U 
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ed Dolly since his return, her only 
escape was by a little evasion, say- 
ing, ‘‘ When he wrote to me his first 
letter from London, Doctor, he 
said, ‘I was sorry to find Dolly 
looking pale, and I thought thin 
also; besides,’ added he, ‘ they have 
" cut off her pretty brown hair.’ ” 

“Yes, she told mie of that,” 
sighed the Doctor. ‘And in her 
last note she says again, ‘ Dinna 
think me a fright, father dear, for 
it’s growing again, and I’m not half 
so ugly as I was three weeks ago ;’ 
for the lassie knows it was always a 
snare to me, and I was ever pleased 
wi’ her bright cheery face.” 

“ And a bright cheery face it was” ! 

“Ye mind her smile, Mrs. Butler.. 
It was like hearing good news to see 
it. Her mother had the same.” 
And the old man’s lip trembled, 
and his cheek too, as a heavy tear 
rolled slowly down it. “ Did it ever 
strike you, ma’am,” added he, in 
a calmer tone, ‘‘ that there’s natures 
in this world gi’en to us just to heal 
the affections, as there are herbs 
and plants sent to cure our bodily 
ailments ?” 

“Tt’s a blessed thought, Doctor.” 

“Eh, ma’am, its more than a 
thought, it’s a solemn truth. But 
I'm staying ower long; [I’ve to go 
over to John Black’s and see his 
sister before I leave; and I'd like, 
too, to say a word 0’ comfort to auld 
Matty M‘Clintock.” 

“You'll be back for the Sabbath, 
Doctor ?”’ asked she. 

“Wi His help and blessing, 
ma’am.” 

“TI was thinking if maybe you 
and dear Dolly would come and 
take dinner here—Saturday—there 
will be nothing ready for you 
at home; and it would be such a 
pleasure to Tony before he goes 
away.” 

“T thank you heartily, Mrs. But- 
ler; but our first evening under the 
auld roof we must e’en have it by 
ourselves. You'll no think the 
worse o’ us for this, I am sure, 
ma’am.” 

“Certainly not: then, shall we 
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say Monday? Dolly will be rested 
by that time, and Tony talks of 
leaving me so soon.” 

“Til just, wi’ your good leave— 
Pll just wait till I see Dolly; for 
maybe she’ll no be ower strong when 
she comes. There’s nothing I can 
do for you in Derry, is there?” 

“Nothing, sir—nothing that I 
think of at this moment,” said she, 
coldly; for the Doctor’s refusal of 
her second invitation had piqued 
her pride ; and whether it was from 
his depression or some other cause, 
the Doctor himself seemed less cor- 
dial than was his wont, and took 
his leave with more ceremony than 
usual. 

The old lady watched him till he 
was out of sight, sorely perplexed 
to divine whether he had really 
unburthened his conscience of all 
he had to say, or had yet something 
on his mind unrevealed. Her 
kindly nature, however, in the end 
mastered all other thoughts; and, 
as she sat down once more to her 
knitting, she muttered, ‘“ Poor man! 
it’s a sore stroke of poverty when 
the sight of one’s only child coming 
back to them brings the sense of 
distress and want with it.” The 
words were not well uttered when 
she saw Tony coming up the little 
pathway; he was striding along at 
@® own strong pace, but his hat 
was drawn down over his brows, 
and he neither looked right nor left 
as he went. 

“Did you meet the Doctor, 
Tony ?”’ said shé, as she opened 
the door for him. 

“No: how should I meet him? 
I’ve not been to the Burnside.” 

“‘But he has only left the house 
this minute—you must have passed 
each other.” 

“T came down the cliff. I was 
taking a short cut,” said he, as he 
threw himself into a seat, evidently 
tired and weary. 

“He has been here to say that 
he’s off for Derry to-night with the 
mail, to meet Dolly.” 

“ To meet Dolly !” 

“Yes, she’s coming back; and 
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the Doctor cannot. say why, for she’s 
over that fever she had, and getting 
stronger every day; and yet she 
writes, ‘You must come and fetch 
me from Derry, father, for [Pm 
coming home to you.’ And the 
old man is sore. distressed to make 
out whether shes ill again, or 
what’s the meaning of it. And he 
thought, if he saw you, it was just 
possible you could tell him some- 
thing. 

" What could I tell him? Why 
should he imagine I could tell 
him?” said Tony, as a deep crimson 
flush covered his face. 

“Only how she was looking, 
Tony, and whether you thought she 
seemed happy where she was living, 
and if the folk looked kind to her.” 

“TI thought she looked very sick- 
ly, and the people about her—the 
woman at least—not over kind. I’m 

not very sure, too, that Dolly herself 
wasn’t of my mind, though she 
didn’t say so. Poor girl!” 

“It’s the poor old father I pity 
the most, Tony; he’s not far off 
seventy,. if he’s not over it; and 
sore work he finds it keeping body 
and soul together; and now he has 
the poor sick lassie come back to 
him, wanting many a little comfort, 
belike, that he can’t afford her. 
Ah, dear! isn’t there a deal of 
misery in this life ?” 

‘Except for the rich,” said Tony, 
with an almost savage energy. “They 
certainly have fine times of it. I 
saw) that fellow Maitland, about 
an hour ago, lolling beside Alice 
Lyle—Trafford, I mean—in her car- 
riage, as if he owned the equipage 
and all it contained; and why? 
just because he is rich.” 

“He’s a fine handsome man, Tony, 
and has fine manners, and I’ would 
not call him a fellow.” 

“T would, then; and if he only 
gives me the chance, I'll call him a 
harder name to his face.” 

“Tony, Tony, how can you speak 
so of one that wanted to befriend 
you?” 

“ Befriend me, mother! You make if 
me ashamed to hear you say such a 
word. Befriend me!’ 
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“What's the matter with you, 
Tony? Yourare not talking, no, nor - 
looking like yourself ‘What's befal- 
Jen you, my dear Tony? You went 
out this morning so gay and light 
hearted, it made me cheery to see 
you. Ay, and I did what I’ve not 
done for many a day—I sang to my- 
self over my work without knowin 
it, and now mryou're come back as d 
as night. What's in it, my boy? tell 
your poor old mother. What's in it?” 

“There’s nothing in it, my own 
little mother, except that [m a 
good-for-nothing, discontented dog, 
that. sees himself in a very shabby 
condition, without having the pluck 
to try and get out of it. I say, mo- 
ther, when are we to begin our les- 
sons? That confounded river Dan- 
ube goes between me and my rest.. 
Whether it rises in the Black Sea 
or the Black Forest, is just as great 
a puzzle to me as whether the word 
is spelt peo or poe in people.’ 

“Oh, Tony!” 

“Tt’s all very well saying, ‘Oh, 
Tony;’ but I tell you, mother, a 
stupid fellow ought never to be told 
two ways for anything: never say 
to him, You can do it in this fashion 
or in "that; but, There’s the road 
straight before you; take care you 
never go off it.” 

‘“Mr. Maitland made that same 
remark to me last week.” 

“Then don’t tell it to me, for I 
hate him. By the way, there’s that 
gun of his. I forgot to take it 
back to Lyle Abbey. I think it 
was precious cool in him to suppose 
a stranger—a perfect stranger, as I 
am—would accept a present from 
him.” 

“If you are going to the Abbey, 
Tony, I wish you'd leave these books 
there, and thank my lady for all 
her kind attentions to me; and say 
a word to Sir Arthur, too, to excuse 
my not seeing him when he called. 
Tell Gregg, the gardener, not to send 
me any more vegetables now; it’s 
the scarce season, and thiey’ll be 
wanting them for themselves: and 

if you should chance to see Mr. 
Lockyer, the steward, we mention 
to him that the new sluice is jurg 











——————— 





no good at all, and when the rain 


- comes heavy, and the mill is not 


working—the water comes up to 
the kitchen door. Are you minding 
me, Tony ?” ; 

“Tm not sure that I am,” said 
he, moodily, as he stood examining 
the lock of the well-finished rifle. 
“T was to tell Lady Lyle some- 
thing about cabbages, or the mill- 
race—which was it?” 

“You are not to make a fool of 
yourself, Tony,” said she, half vexed 
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and half amused. “Ill keep my 
message for another day.” 

“And you'll do well,” said he; 
“besides, I’m not very sure that I’ll 
go farther than the gate-lodge ;” and 
so saying, he took his hat, and, with 
the rifle on his» shoulder, strolled 
out of the room. 

‘““Ah! he’s more like his father 
every day!” sighed she, as she 
looked after him; and if there was 
pride in the memory, there was 
some pain also. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A COMFORTABLE COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


If a cordial host and a grace- 
ful hostess can throw a wondrous 
charm over the hospitalities of a 
house, there is a feature in those 
houses where neither host or host- 
ess is felt which contributes large- 
ly to the enjoyment of the assem- 
bled company. I suspect, indeed, 
that republics work more smoothly 
domestically than nationally. Til- 
ney was certainly a case in point. 
Mrs. Maxwell was indeed the owner 
—the demesne, the stables, the 
horses, the gardens, the fish-ponds, 
were all hers; but somehow none 
of the persons under her roof felt 
themselves her guests. It was an 
establishment where each lived as 
he liked, gave his own orders, and 
felt, very possibly, more at home, in 
the pleasant sense of the phrase, 
than in his own house. Dinner 
alone was a “fixture ;” everything 
else was at the caprice of each. 
The old lady herself was believed 
to take great pride in the perfect 
freedom her guests enjoyed; and 
there was a story current of a whole 
family, who partook of her hospi- 
talities for three weeks, meeting 
her once afterwards in a watering- 
place, and only recognising her as 


‘an old woman they saw at Tilney. 


Other tales there were of free com- 
ments of strangers made upon the 
household, the dinners, and such- 
like, to herself, in ignorance of who 
she was, which she enjoyed vastly, 
and was fond of relating, in strict 
confidence, to her few intimates. 





If there were a number of plea- 
sant features in such a household, 
there were occasionally little trifling 
drawbacks that detracted slightly 
from its perfect working — mere 
specks in the sun, it is true, and, 
after all, only such defects as are 
inseparable from all things where 
humanity enters and _ influences. 
One of these — perhaps the most 
marked one—was the presumption 
of certain habitués to instal them- 
selves in certain rooms, which, from 
long usage, they had come to regard 
as their own. These prescriptive 
rights were so well understood that 
the frequenters of Tilney no more 
thought of disturbing them than 
they would of contesting their 
neighbours’ title-deeds, or appro- 
priating to themselves some por- 
tions of their wardrobes. Occa- 
sionally, however, it did happen 
that some guest of more than or- 
dinary pretension arrived — some 
individual whose rank or station 
placed him above these conven- 
tionalities—and in such cases some 
deviations from ordinary routine 
would occur, but so quietly and 
peacefully withal, as never to dis- 
turb the uniform working of the 
domestic machinery. 

“T find my rooms always ready 
for me here,” said Mrs. Trafford ; 
“and I have no doubt that Mrs. 
Maxwell has given ‘orders about 
yours, Mr. Maitland; but it’s your 
own fault, remember, if you’re not 
lodged to your liking.” 
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Maitland was not long in making 
his choice. A little garden pavilion, 
which was connected with the house 
by a glass corridor, suited him per- 
fectly ; it combined comfort and 
quiet and isolation; who could 
ask for more?— within an easy 
access of society when it was 
wanted. There was the vast old 
garden, as much orchard and shrub- 
bery as garden, to stroll in unob- 
served ; and a little bath-room, into 
which the water trickled all day 
long with a pleasant drip, drip, that 
sounded most soothingly. 

“Tt’s the Commodore’s favourite 
place, sir, this garden-house,” said 
the butler, who did the honours to 
Maitland “and it’s only a chance 
that he’s not here to claim it. 
There was some mistake about his 
invitation, and I suppose he’s not 
coming.” 

“Yes, I passed him a couple of 
miles off; he’ll be here almost im- 
mediately.” 

“We'll put him up on the second 
floor, sir; the rooms are all newly 
done up, and very handsome.” 

“Tm sorry if I inconvenience 
him, Mr. Raikes,” said Maitland, 
languidly ; “‘but I've got here now, 
and I'm tired, and my traps are 
half taken out; and, in fact, I 
should be sorrier still to have to 
change. You understand me — 
don’t you ?” 

“Perfectly, sir; and my mis- 
tress, too, gave orders that you 
were to have any room you pleas- 
ed; and your own hours, too, for 
everything.” 

“She is most kind. When can 
I pay my respects to her?” - 

“Before dinuer, sir, is the usual 
time. All the new company meet 
her in the drawing-room. Oh, 
there’s the Commodore now ; I hear 
his voice, and I declare they're 
bringing his trunks here, after all I 
said.” : 

The old sailor was now heard, in 
tones that might have roused a 
maindeck, calling to the servants to 
bring down all his baggage to the 
pavilion, to heat the bath, and send 
him some sherry and a sandwich. 


“T see you're getting ready for 
me, Raikes,” said he, as the some- 
what nervous functionary appeared 
at the door. 

“Well, indeed, Commodore Gra- 
ham, these rooms are just taken.” 

“Taken! and by whom? Dont 
you know, and haven’t you ex- 
plained that they are always mine.” 

“We thought up to this morning, 
Commodore, that you were not 
coming.” 

“Who are ‘we’ — you and the 
housemaids, eh? ‘Tell me who are 
‘we,’ sir ?” : 

“My mistress was greatly dis- 
tressed, sir, at George’s mistake, 
and she sent him back late last 
night.” ' 
“Don’t bother me about that. 
Who’s here—who has got my quar- 
ters? and where is he? I suppose 
it’s a man ?”’ 

“It’s a Mr. Norman Maitland ?” 

“By George, I'd have sworn it!” 
cried the Commodore, getting pur- 
ple with passion. “I knew it be- 
fore you spoke. Go in and say 
that Commodore Graham would 
wish to speak with him.” 

“He has just lain down, sir; he 
said he didn’t feel quite well, and de- 
sired he mightn’t be disturbed.” 

“ He’s not too ill to hear a mes- 
sage. Go in and say that Commo- 
dore Graham wishes to have one 
word with him. Do you hear me, 
sir ?” 

A flash of the old man’s eye, and 
a tighter grasp of his cane—very 
significant in their way—sent Mr. 
Raikes on his errand, from which, 
after a few minutes, he came back, 
saying in a low whisper, “ He’s 
asleep, sir—at least I think so, for 
the bedroom door is locked, and 
his breathing comes very long.” 

“This is about the most bare- 
faced—the most outrageously im- 

udent——” he stopped, checked 
by the presence of the servant, 
which he had totally forgotten. 
“Take my traps back into the hall 
—do you hear me ?—the hall.” 

“Tf you'd allow me, sir, to show 
the yellow rooms upstairs, with the 


bow-window——” 
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“Tn the attics, I hope?” 

“No, sir—just over the mistress’s 
own room on the second floor.” 

“Tll save you that trouble, 
Mr. Raikes ; send Corrie here, my 
coachman—send him here at once.’ 

While Mr. Raikes went, or affected 
to go, towards the stables—a mis- 
sion which his dignity secretly 
scorned—the Commodore called out 
after him, “ And tell him to give 
the mare a double feed, and put on 
the harness again—do you hear 
me ?—to put the harness on her.” 

Mr. Raikes touched his hat respect- 
fully ; but had the Commodore only 
seen his face, he would have seen a 
look that said—‘* What i now do 
must not be taken as a precedent— 
I do it, as the lawyers say, ‘ without 
prejudice,’ ” 

n a glow of hot temper, to which 
the ascent of two pairs of stairs 
contributed something, the old Com- 
modore burst into the room where 
his daughters were engaged unpack- 
ing. Sofas, tables, and chairs were 
already covered with articles of 
dress, rendering his progress a mat- 
ter of very nice steering through 
the midst of them. 

“Cram them in again — stow 
them all way,” cried he; “ we're 
going back.” 

“Back where ?” asked the elder, in 
that tone of dignified resistance 

ears of strong opposition had taught 
er. 

“Back to Port Graham, if you 
know such aplace. I’ve ordered the 
car round to the door, and I mean 

to be off in a quarter of an hour.” 
' “But why—what has happened? 
what's the reason for this ?” 

“The reason is, that I'm not 
going to be packed up in the top 
storey, or given a bed in a barrack- 
room. That fellow Raikes—I’ll re- 
member it to him next Christmas 
—that fellow has gone and given 
the garden-house to that Mr. Mait- 

d.’ 


“Oh, is that all?” broke in Miss 
Graham. 
“* All, all! why, what more would 
be have? Did you expect that he 
ad told me to brush his coat or 
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fetch his hot water? What thed—1 
do you mean by all ?” 

“Then why don’t you take Mrs. 
Chetwyn’s rooms ? they are on this 
floor. She’s going now. They are 
most comfortable, and have a south 
aspect: by the way, she was just 
talking of Maitland ; she knows all 
about him, and he is the celebrated 
Norman Maitland.” 

“ Ah, let us hear that. I want to 
unearth the fellow if I only knew 
how,” said he, taking a chair. 

“There’s nothing to unearth, 
papa,” said the younger daughter. 
“Mrs, Chetwyn says that there's 
not a man in England so courted 
and féted as he is; that people posi- 
tively fight for him at country- 
houses; and it’s a regular bait to 
One’s company to say, “We're to 
have Maitland with us.” 

‘“‘ And who is he ?”’ 

‘She doesn’t know.” 2 

“ What's his fortune ?”- 

“She doesn’t know.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“She’s not sure. It must be 
somewhere abroad—in India, per- 
haps.” 

“So that this old woman knows 
just as much as we do ourselves, 
which is simply nothing ; but that 
people go on asking this man about 
to this dinner and that shooting 
just because they met him some- 
where else, and he amused them.” 

“Tis pretty clear that he has 
money, wherever it comes from,” 
said -Miss Graham authoritatively. 
“He came to Hamilton Court with 
four hunters and three hackneys, 
the like of which were never seen 
in the county.” 

“Tell papa about his yacht,” 
broke in the younger. 

“T don’t want to hear about his 
yacht; I'd rather learn why he 
turned me out of my old quarters.” 

“In all probability he never 
heard they were yours. Don’t you 


know well what sort of a house this 
is— how everybody does what he 
likes ?” 

“Why didn’t Alice Lyle — Mrs. 
Trafford, I mean —tell him that I 
always took these rooms ?” 
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‘‘ Because probably she was think- 
ing of something else,” said Miss 
Graham, significantly. “Mrs. Chet- 
wyn watched them as they drove up, 
and she declares that, if Maitland 
hadn’t his hand in her muff, her eyes 
have greatly deceived her.” 

‘“‘ And what if he had?” 

“Simply that it means they are 
on very excellent terms. Not that 
Alice will make any real conquest 
there ; for, as Mrs. Chetwyn said, 
he has seen far too many of these 
fine-lady airs and graces to be 
taken by them;” and she added, 
“a frank, outspoken, natural girl, 
like your sister there, always attracts 
men of this stamp.” 

‘““Why didn’t he come over on 
Wednesday, then? It was his own 
appointment, and we waited dinner 
till seven o’clock, and have not had 
so much as one line—no, not one 
line of apology.” 

‘Perhaps he was ill, perhaps he 
was absent; his note might have 
miscarried. At all events, I'd wait 
till we meet him, and see what ex- 
planation he'll make.” * 

“Yes, papa,” chimed in Beck, “just 
leave things alone. ‘A strange hand 
on the rod never hooked the sal- 
mon,’ is a saying of your own.” 

“There’s that stupid fellow 
brought the car around to the door, 
just as if our splendid equipage 
hadn’t attracted criticism enough 
on our arrival,” said Miss Graham, 
as she opened the window, and by 
a gesture, more eloquent than grace- 
ful, motioned to the servant to re- 
turn to the stableyard; “‘and there 
come the post-horses,” added she, 
“for the Chetwyns. Go now and 
secure her rooms before you're too 
late,” and, rather forcibly aiding her 
counsel, she bundled the old Commo- 
dore out of the chamber, and resum- 
ed the unpacking of the wardrobe. 

““T declare I don’t know what 
he'll interfere in next,” said Miss 
Graham. 

“Yes,” said Beck, with 2 weary 
sigh, ‘‘I wish he’d go back to the 
American war, and what we did or 
did not do at Ticonderoga.” 

Leaving these young ladies to 
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discuss, in a spirit more critical 
than affectionate, the old Com- 
modore’s ways and habits, let us 
for a moment return to Maitland, 
who had admitted young Lyle after 
two unsuccessful attempts to see 
him. 

“It’s no easy matter to get an 
audience of you,” said Mark. “I 
have been here I can’t say how many 
time, always to hear Fenton lisp 
out, ‘In the bath, sir.’” 

“Yes, I usually take my siesta 
that way. With plenty of eau-de 
Cologne in it, there’s no weaken 
ing effect. Well, and what is gu 
ing on here? any people that 1 
know ? I suppose not.” 

“T don’t think it very likely; 
they are all country families, except 
a few refreshers from the garrison 
at Newry and Dundalk.” 

“* And what do they do?” 

“Pretty much the same sort of 
thing you'd find in an English 
country-house. There’s some not 
very good shooting. They make 
riding-parties. They have arche 
when it’s fine, and billiards when it 
rains ; but they always dine very 
well at seven, that much I can 
promise you.” 

“‘ Not such a cook as your father’s, 
Lyle, I’m certain.” 

“‘ Perhaps not,” said Mark, evi- 
dently flattered eby the compli- 
ment. “But the cellar here is 
unequalled. Do you know that in 
the mere shadowy possibility of 
being one day her heir, I groan 
every time I see ‘that glorious 
madeira placed on the table be- 
fore a set of fellows that smack 
their lips and say, ‘It’s good sherry, 
but a trifle too sweet for my taste.’” 

“And this same heritage — how 
do the chances look ?” 

“JT shall want your power of 
penetration to that. One day 
the old woman will take me aside 
and consult me about fifty things; 
and the next she'll say, ‘Perha 
we'd better make no changes, Mark. 
Heaven knows what ideas they 
may have who'll come after me.’ 
She drives me half-distracted with 
these capricious turns.” 
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E It is provoking, no doubt of 
it. 

“Td not care so much if I 
thought it was to fall to Bella; 
though, to be sure, no good-looking 
girl needs such a fortune as this. 
Do you know that the timber 
thrown down by the late gales is 
worth eight thousand pounds? and 
Harris the steward tells me it’s not 
one-fourth of what ought to be 
felled for the sake of the young 
wood.” 

“And she has the whole and sole 
disposal of all this ?” 

“ Every stick of it, and some six 
. thousand acres besides!” 

“T’d marry her if I were you. 
I declare I would.” 

“Nonsense! this is a little too 
absurd.” 

“ Amram married ‘his aunt, and 
I never heard that she had such a 
dower; not to say that the rela- 
tionship in the present case is only a 
myth.” 

“Please to remember that she is 
about thirty years older than my 
mother.” 

“T bear it most fully in mind, 
and I scout the vulgar impertinen- 
ces of those who ridicule these 
marriages. I think there is some- 
thing actually touching in the 
watchful care and solicitude of a 
youthful husband*for the venerable 
object of his affections.” 

“Well, you shall not point the 
moral by my case, I promise you,” 
said Mark, angrily. 

“That sublime spectacle that the 
gods are said to love—a great 
man struggling with adversity—is 
so beautifully depicted in these 
unions.” 

“Then why not——” He was go- 
ing to say, ‘Why not marry her 
yourself?” but the fear of taking 
such a liberty with his distin- 
guished friend just caught him in 
time and stopped him. 

“I'll tell you why not,” said 
Maitland, replying to the unuttered 
question. “If you have ever dined 


at a civic féte, you'll have remarked 
that there is some one dish or other 
the most gluttonous alderman will 
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suffer to pass untasted—a sort of 
sacrifice offered to public opinion. 
And so it is, an intensely worldly 
man, as people are polite enough to 
regard me, must show, every now 
and then, that there are tempta- 
tions which he is able to resist. 
Marrying for money is one of these. 
I might speculate in a bubble com- 
pany, I might traffic in cotton 
shares, or even ‘walk into’ my best 
friend at faro, but I mustn’t marry 
for money—that’s positive.” 

“ But apparently J might,” said 
Mark, sulkily. 

“You might,” replied Maitland, 
with calm dignity of manner. 

“Tt is a privilege of which I do 
not ‘mean to avail myself,” said 
Mark, while his face was flushed with 
temper. ‘Do you know that your 
friends the Grahams are here ?” 

“Yes; I caught a glimpse of 
the fair Rebecca slipping sideways 
through life on a jaunting-car.” 

“And there’s the old Commo- 
dore tramping over the house, and 
worrying every one with his com- 
plaints that you have turned him 
out of his rooms here—rooms dedi- 
cated to his comfort for the last 
thirty years.” 

“Reason enough to surrender 
them now. Men quit even the 
Treasury benches to give the Op- 
position a turn of office.” 

“He’s a quarrelsome old blade, 
too,’”’ said Mark, “particularly if he 
suspects he’s been ‘ put upon.’ ” 

‘** No blame to him for that.” 

“A word er two, said as you well 
know how to say it, will set all 
right; or a line, perhaps, saying 
that having accidentally heard from 
Meo.” 

“No, no, Mark. Written excuses 
are like undated acceptances, and 
they may be presented unexpectedly 
to you years after you’ve forgotten 
them. [I'll tell the Commodore that 
I shall not inconvenience him be- 
yond a day or two, for I mean to 
start by the end of the week.” 

“They expect you to come back 


with us. Alice told me you had 
promised.” 
“Lhomme propose,” * said he 
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sighing. ‘By the way, I saw that 
oung fellow you told me about — 
utler; a good-looking fellow too, 
well limbed and well set up, but 
not a marvel of good-breeding or 
tact.” 

“Did he attempt any imperti- 
nences with you?” asked Mark, in 
a tone of amazement. 

“Not exactly —he was not, per- 
haps, as courteous as men are who 
care to make a favourable impres- 
sion; but heis not, as you sus- 
pected — he is not a snob.” 

‘“Indeed!”’ said Mark, redden- 
ing; for though provoked and 
angry, he did not like to contest 


CHAPTER XXII.— THE 


When Maitland entered the 
drawing-room before dinner, the 
Commodore was standing in the 
window-recess pondering over in 
what way he should receive him, 
while Sally and Beck sat some- 
what demurely watching the vari- 
ous presentations to which Mrs. 
Maxwell was submitting her much- 
valued guest. At last Maitland 
caught sight of where they sat, and 
hurried across the room to shake 
hands with them, and declare the 
delight he felt at meeting them. 
“And the Commodore, is_ he 
here ?” 

“Yes; Til find him for you,” 
said Beck, not sorry to display be- 
fore her country acquaintance the 
familiar terms she stood on with 
the great Mr. Maitland. 

With what a frank cordiality did 
he shake the old sailor’s hand, and 
how naturally came that laugh about 
nothing,. or something very close 
to nothing, that Graham said, in 
allusion to the warm quarters they 
found themselves in. “Such ma- 
deira!” whispered he, “and some 
old ’34 claret. By the way, you 
forgot your promise to taste mine.” 

“Tl tell you how that occurred 
when we've a quiet moment to- 
gether,” said Maitland, in a tone 
of such confidential meaning that 
the old man was reassured at once. 
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the judgment of Norman Maitland 
on such a point. ‘“ You'll delight 
my sisters by this expression of 
your opinion; for my own part, I 
can only say I don’t agree with it.” 

“The more reason not to avow it, 
Lyle. Whenever you don’t mean 
very well by a man, never abuse 
him, since after that, all your 
judgments of him become ‘swapect.’ 
Remember that where you praise 
you can detract; nobody has such 
unlimited oportunities to poison 
as the doctor. There now — there’s 
a bit of Machiavelism to think 
over as you dress for dinner, and 
I see it’s almost time to do so.” 


DINNER AT TILNEY. 


“Tve a good deal to say to you, 
but we'll have a morning together. 
You know every one here? Who 
is that with all the medals on his 
coat?” 

“General Carnwroth; and that 
old woman with the blue turban 
is his wife; and these are the 
Grimsbys; and that short man 
with the bald head is Holmes of 
Narrow Bank, and the good-look- 
ing girl there is his niece—an 
heiress too.” 

“What red arms she has!” whis- 
pered Maitland. 

“So they are, by Jove!” said 
Graham, laughing; “and I never 
noticed it before.” 

“Take me in to dinner,” said 
Mrs. Trafford, in a low voice, as she 
swept past Maitland. 

“T can’t. Mrs. Maxwell has or- 
dered me to give her my arm,”, said 
he, following her, and they went 
along for some paces conversing. 

“Have you made your peace 
with the Grahams?” asked she, 
smiling half-maliciously. 

“In a fashion; at least I have 
put off the settling-day.” 

“If you -take to these morning 
rambles again with the fair Rebecca, 
I warn you it will not be so easy 
to escape an explanation. Here’s 


Mrs. Maxwell come to claim you.” 
Heaving with fat, and velvet, and 
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bugles, and vulgar good-humour, 
the old lady leaned heavily on 
Maitland’s arm, really proud of her 
guest, and honestly disposed to 
show him .that she deemed his 
presence an honour. “It seems 
like a dream to me,” said she, “to 
see you here after reading of your 
name so often in the papers at 
all the great houses in England. 
I never fancied that old Tilney 
would be so honoured.” ; 

It was not easy to acknowledge 
such a speech, and even Maitland’s 
self-possession was pushed to its last 
limits by it; but this awkward 
feeling soon passed away under the 
genial influence of the pleasant din- 
ner. And it was as pleasant a din- 
ner as good fare and good wine and 
a well-disposed company could make 
it. 

At first a slight sense of reserve, 
a shade of restraint, seemed to hold 
conversation in check, and more 
particularly towards where Mait- 
land sat, showing that a certain 
dread of hint could be detected 
amongst those who would have 
fiercely denied if charged with such 
a sentiment. 

The perfect urbanity, tinctured, 
perhaps, with a sort of racy humour, 
with which Maitland acknowledged 
the old Commodore’s invitation to 
take wine with him, did much to 
allay the sense of distrust. ‘I say, 
Maitland,” cried he from the fvot of 
the table, “‘are you too greata dandy 
to drink a glass of wine with me ?” 

A very faint flush coloured Mait- 
land’s cheek, but a most pleasant 
smile played on his mouth as he 
said, “I am delighted, my dear 
Commodore — delighted to repudiate 
the dandyism and enjoy the claret 
at the same time.” 

“They tell me it’s vulgar and 
old-fashioned and I don’t know 
what else, to take wine with a man,” 
resumed the old sailor, encouraged 
by his success to engage a wider 
attention. 

“T only object to the custom 
when practised at a royal table,” 
said Maitland, “and where it obliges 
you to rise and drink your wine 
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standing.” As some of the com- 
pany were frank enough to own 
that they heard of the etiquette for 
the first time, and others, who af- 
fected to be conversant with it, 
ingeniously shrouded their ignor- 
ance, the conversation turned upon 
the various traits which characterise 
different courtly circles; and it was 
a theme Maitland knew how to make 
amusing — not vaingloriously dis- 
playing himself as a foreground 
figure, or even detailing the ex- 
periences as his own, but relating 
his anecdotes with all the modest 
diffidence of one who was giving his 
knowledge at second-hand. 

The old General was alone able 
to cap stories with Maitland on this 
theme, and told with some gusto an 
incident of his first experiences at 
Lisbon. ‘We had,” said he, “a 
young attaché to our Legation there 
—I am talking of, I regret to say, 
almost fifty years ago. He was a 
very good-looking young fellow, 
quite fresh from England, and not 
very long, I believe, from Eton. In 
passing through the crowd of the 
ball-room, a long streamer of lace 
which one of the princesess wore in 
her hair caught in the attaché’s 
epaulette. He tried in vain to ex- 
tricate himself, but fearing to tear 
the lace, he was obliged to follow 
the Infanta about, his confusion 
making his efforts only the more 
hopeless. ‘Where are you going, 
sir? What do you mean by this 
persistence ?’ asked a sour-faced old 
lady-of-honour, as she perceived 
him still after them.’ ‘I am at- 
tached to her Royal Highness,’ said 
he in broken French, ‘and I cannot 
tear myself away.’ The Infanta 
turned and stared at him, and then 
instantly burst out a-laughing, but 
so good-humouredly withal, and 
with such an evident forgiveness, 
that the duenna became alarmed, 
reported the incident to the Queen, 
and the next morning our young 
countryman got his orders to leave 
Lisbon at once.” 

While the company commented 
on the incident, the old General 
sighed sorrowfully —over the long 
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past, perhaps—and then said, “ He 
did not always get out of his en- 
tanglements so easily.” 

“You knew him, then?” asked 
some one. 

“Slightly ; but I served for many 
years with his brother, Wat Butler, as 
good a soldier as ever wore the cloth.” 

“Are you aware that his widow 
and son are in this neighbour- 
hood ?” asked Mrs. Trafford. 

“No; but it would give me great 
pleasure to see them. Wat and I 
were in the same regiment in India. 
I commanded the company when he 
joined us. And how did he leave 
them ?” 

‘On short rations,” broke in old 
Graham. ‘“ Indeed, if it wasn’t for 
Lyle Abbey, I suspect very hard up 
at times.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Commo- 
dore,” broke in Mrs. Trafford. ‘‘ You 
have been quite misinformed. Mrs. 
Butler is, without affluence, per- 
fectly independent, and more so 
even in spirit than in fortune.” 

A very significant smile from 
Maitland seemed to say that he re- 
cognised and enjoyed her generous 
advocacy of her friend. 

“Perhaps you could do some- 
thing, General, for his son?” cried 
Mrs. Maxwell. 

‘““What sort of lad is he?” 

“Don’t ask me, for I don’t like 
him; and don’t ask my sisters, for 
they like him too well,” said Mark. 

“Have you met him, Mr. Mait- 
land?’ asked the General. 

“Yes, but passingly. I was 
struck, however, by his good looks 
and manly bearing. 
rings with stories of his courage 
and intrepidity.” 

“And they are all true,” said 
Isabella Lyle. ‘ He is the best and 
bravest creature breathing.” 

“There’s praise-—that’s what I 
call real praise,” said the General. 
“Tl certainly go over and see him 
after that.” 

“Tl do better, General,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell; ‘I'll send over and 
ask him here to-morrow. Why do 
' you shake your head, Bella? He'll 
not come ?” 
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“No,” said she, calmly. 

“Not if you and Alice were to 
back my request ?” 

“T fear not,” said Alice. ‘He has 
estranged himself of late from every 
one; he has not been even once to 
see us since he came back from 
England.” . 

“Then Mark will go and fetch 
him for us,” said Mrs. Maxwell, the 
most unobservant of all old ladies. 

“Not I, madam; nor would that 
be the way to secure him.” 

“Well, have him we must,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell; while she added, in 
a whisper to Mrs. Trafford, “It 
would never do to lose the poor 
boy such a chance.” 

“Beck says, if some one will 
drive her over to the Causeway,” 
ae — a _ “ she'll 
vouch for success, an oun 
Tony back with her.” - own 

“Mr. Maitland offers himself,” 
said Alice, whose eyes sparkled 
with fun, while her lips showed no 
trace of a smile. 

‘Take the phaeton, then,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, “only there will be 
no place for young Butler; but take 
a britscha, and order post-horses 
at Greme’s Mill.” And now a 
sharp discussion ensued which road 
was the shorter, and whether the 
long hill or the “new cut” was the 
more severe on the cattle. 

“This was most unfair of you,” 
said Maitland to Mrs. Trafford, as 
they rose from table; “ but it shall 
not succeed.”’ 

“How will you prevent it?” said 
she, laughing. ‘“‘ What can you 

0?” 


“Rather than go I'd say any- 
thing.” 

“ As, how, for instance ?”’ 

He leaned forward and whisper- 
ed a few words in her ear, and sud- 
denly her face became scarlet, her 
eyes flashed passionately, as she 
said, “This passes the limit of 
jest, Mr. Maitland.” 

“Not more than the other would 
pass the limit of patience,” said he ; 
and now, instead of entering the 
drawing-room, he turned short 


round and sought his own room. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—THE FIRST NIGHT AT TILNEY. 


Maitland was not in the best of 
tempers when he retired to his 
room. Whatever the words he had 
whispered in Alice’s ear—and this 
history will not record them-—they 
were a failure. They were even 
worse than a failure, for they pro- 
duced an effect directly the oppo- 
site to that intended. 

“‘ Have I gone too fast ?” muttered 
he; “have I deceived myself? She 
certainly understood me well in 
what I said yesterday. She, if any- 
thing, gave mea sort of encourage- 
ment to speak. She drew away her 
hand, it is true, but without any 
show of resentment or anger; a 
sort of protest rather, that implied 
‘We have not yet come to this.’ 
These home-bred: women are hard rid- 
dles to read. Had she been French, 
Spanish, or Italian—ay, or even one 
of our own, long conversant with 
the world of Europe—I never should 
have blundered.” Such thoughts 
as these he now threw on paper, in 
a letter to his friend Caffarelli. 

“ What a ‘ Fiasco!’ I have made, 
Carlo mio,” said he, “and all from 
not understanding the nature of 
these creatures, who have never 
seen a sunset south of the Alps. 
I know how little sympathy any 
fellow meets with from you, if he 
be only unlucky. I have your face 
before me—your eyebrows on the 
top of your forehead, and your 
nether lip quivering with malicious 
drollery, as you cry out, ‘Ma perche? 
perche? perche ?’ And I’ll tell you 
why: because I believed that she 
had hauled down her colours, and 
there was no need to continue 
firing. 

“Of course you'll say, ‘ Meno 
male,’ resume the action. But it 
won’t do, Signor Conte, it won’t 
do. She is not like one of your 
hardened coquettes on the banks 
of the Arno, or the slopes of Cas- 
tellamare, who think no more of a 
declaration of love than an invita- 
tion to dinner ; nor have the slight- 


est difficulty in making the same 
excuse to either—a pre-engagement. 
She is English, or worse again, far 
worse—Irish. 

“Td give—I don’t know what 
I wouldn’t give—that I could recall 
that stupidspeech. I declare I think 
it is this fearful language has done 
it all. One can no more employ 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue for a mat- 
ter of delicate treatment, than one 
could paint a miniature with a 
hearth-brush. What a_ pleasant 
coinage for cajolery are the liquid 
lies of the sweet South, where you 
can lisp duplicity, and seem never 
to hurt the Decalogue.” 

As he had written so far, a noisy 
summons at his door aroused him, 
while the old Commodore’s voice 
called out “Maitland! Maitland! 
I want a word with you.” Mait- 
land opened the door, and without 
speaking returned to the fire, stand- 
ing with his back to it, and his hands 
carelessly stuck in his pockets. 

“T thought I’d come over and 
have a cigar with you here; and a 
glass of brandy-and-water,” said 
Graham. “They’re hard at it yon- 
der, with harp and piano, and ex- 
cept holystoning a deck, I don’t 
know its equal.” 

“Tm the more sorry for your 
misfortune, Commodore, that I am 
unable to alleviate it. I’m deep in 
correspondence just now, as you see 
there, and have a quantity more to 
do before bed-time.” . 

“Put it aside, put it aside; never 
write by candle-light. It ruins the 
eyes; and yours are not so young 
as they were ten years ago.” 

“The observation is undeniable,” 
said Maitland, stiffly. 

“You're six-and-thirty ? well, five- 
and-thirty, I take it ?” 

‘I’m ashamed to say I cannot 
satisfy your curiosity on so natural 
a subject of inquiry.” 

“Sally says forty,” said he in a 
whisper, as though the remark re- 
quired caution. “Her notion is 
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that you dye your whiskers; but 
Beck’s idea is that you look older 
than you are.” 

“T scarcely know to which of 
the young ladies I owe my deeper 
acknowledgments,” said Maitland, 
bowing. 

“You're a favourite with both ; 
and if it hadn’t been for the very 
decided preference you showed, I 
tell you frankly they’d have been 
tearing caps about you ere this.” 

“This flattery overwhelms me; 
and all the more that it is quite 
unexpected.” 

“None of your mock modesty 
with me, you dog!” cried the Com- 
modore, with a chuckling laugh. 
“No fellow had ever any success 
of that kind that he didn’t know 
it; and, upon my life, I believe 
the very conceit it breeds goes half- 
way with women.” 

“It is no small prize to learn the 
experiences of a man like yourself 
on such a theme.” 

“Well, I'll not deny it,” said he, 
with a short sigh, “I had my 
share, some would say a little more 
than my share, of that sort of thing. 
You'll not believe it, perhaps, but 
I was a devilish good-looking fellow 
when I was—let me see—about six 
or eight years younger than you are 
now.” 

“T am prepared to credit it,” said 
Maitland, dryly. 

“There was no make-up about 
me ; no lacquering, no paint, no pad- 
ding—all honest scantling from keel 
to taffrail. I wasn’t tall, it’s true. 
I never, with my best heels on, 
passed five feet seven and half.” 

“The height of Julias Czesar,” 
said Maitland, calmly. 

“T know nothing about Julius 
Cesar; but I'll say this, it. was a 
good height for a sailor in the old 
gun-brig days, when they never 
gave you much head-room ’tween 
decks. It don’t matter so much 


now if every fellow in the ward- 
room was as tall as yourself. What’s 
in this jar here ?” 

“ Selzer.” 

“ And this short one—is it gin ?” 

“No; it’s Vichy.” 
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“Why, what sort of stomach do 
you expect to have with all these 
confounded slops? I never tasted 
any of these vile compounds but 
once—what they called Carlsbad 
—and, by Jove, it was bad, and no 
mistake. It took three-fourths of 
a bottle of strong brandy to bring 
back the heat into my vitals again. 
Why don’t you tell Raikes to send 
you in some sherry? That old brown 
sherry is very pleasant, and it must 
be very wholesome too, for the 
doctor here always sticks to it.” 

“JT never drink wine, except at 
my dinner,” was the cold and mea- 
sured reply. 

“You'll come to it later on, 
you'll come to it later on,” said 
the Commodore,. with a chuckle ; 
“when you'll not be careful about 
the colour of your nose or the width 
of your waistcoat. There’s a deal 
of vanity wrapped up in abstemi- 
ousness, and a deal of vexation of 
spirit too.” And he laughed at his 
own drollery till his eyes ran over. 
“You're saying to yourself, Mait- 
land, ‘What a queer old cove that 
is !’"—ain’t you? Out with it, man. 
I'm the best-tempered fellow that 
ever breathed—with the men, like, 
mind you; not with every one. No, 
no; old G. G., as they used to call 
me on board the Hannibal, is an 
ugly craft if you board him on the 
wrong quarter. I don’t know how 
it would be now, with all the new- 
fangled tackle; but in the old days 
of flint-locks and wide bores I was 
a dead shot. I’ve heard you can 
do something that way ?” 

“A little,” said he, dryly. 

“Every gentleman ought; I’ve 
always maintained it: as poor old 
Bowes used to say, with a strong 
head for port, and a steady hand 
for a pistol, a man may go a long 
way in this world. There, I think 
it’s your turn now at the pump. 
I've had all the talk to myself since 
I came in, and the most you've 
done has been to grunt out ‘In- 
deed!’ or ‘ Really !’” 

“T have listened, Commodore— 
listened most attentively. It has 
been my great privilege to have 
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heard your opinions on three most 
interesting topics — women, and 
wine, and the duel; and, I assure 
you, not unprofitably.” 

“I’m not blown, not a bit run off 
my wind, for all that, if I wasn’t so 
dry; but my mouth is like a lime- 
burner’s hat. Would you just 
touch that bell and order a little 
sherry or madeira? You don’t seem 
to know the ways of the house here, 
but every one does exactly as he 
pleases.” 

“T have a faint inkling of the 
practice,” said Maitland, with a 
very peculiar smile. 

“What's the matter with you 
this evening? You're not like your- 
self one bit. No life, no animation 
about you. Ring again; pull it 
strong. There, they'll hear that, 
I hope,” cried he, as, impatient at 
Maitland’s indolence, he gave such 
a jerk to the bell-rope that it came 
away from the wire. 

““T didn’t exactly come in here 
for a gossip,” said the Commodore, 
as he resumed his seat. “I wanted 
to have a little serious talk with you, 
and perhaps you are impatient that 
I haven't begun it, eh ?” 

“It would be unpardonable to 
feel impatience in such company,” 
said Maitland, with a bow. 

“Yes, yes; I know all that. 
That’s what Yankees call soft saw- 
der; but I’m too old a bird, Mas- 
ter Maitland, to be caught with 
chaff, and I think as clever a fellow 
as you are might suspect as much.” 

“You are very unjust to both of 
us, if you imply that I have not a 
high opinion of your acuteness.” 

“T don’t want to be thought 
acute, sir: I am not a lawyer, nor 
a lawyer’s clerk—I'm a sailor.” 

“And a very distinguished 
sailor.’ 

“That's as it may be. They 
passed me over about the good- 
service pension, and kept ‘ backing 
and filling’ about that coast-guard 
appointment till I lost temper, and 
told them to give it to the devil, 
for he never had been out of the 
Admiralty since I remembered it ; 
and I said, ‘Gazette him at once, 
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and don’t let him say, You're for- 
getting an old friend and sup- 
porter.’ ” 

“Did you write that ?” 

“Beck did, and I signed it, for 
I’ve got the gout or the rheumatism 
in these knuckles, that makes writ- 
ing tough work for me, and tougher 
for the man it’s meant for. What 
servants. they are in this house !—no 
answer to the bell.” 

“‘And what reply did they make 
you ?” asked Maitland. 

“They shoved me on the retired 
list, and Curtis, the Secretary, said, 
‘I had to suppress your letter, or 
my Lords would certainly have 
struck your name off the Navy List’ 
—a thing I defy them to do—a 
thing the Queen couldn’t do!” 

* Will you try, one of these?” said 
Maitland, opening his cigar-case ; 
“these are stronger than the pale 
ones.” 

“No; I can’t’ smoke without 
something to drink, which I foresee 
I shall not have here.” 

‘“*T deplore my inhospitality.”* 

“ Inhospitality ! why, you’ve no- 
thing to say to it. It is old mother 
Maxwell receives us all here. You 
can be neither hospitable nor in- 
hospitable, so far as I see, except- 
ing perhaps letting me see a little 
more of that fire than you have 
done hitherto, peacocking out the 
tail of your dressing-gown in front 
of me.” 

“Pray draw closer,” said Mait- 
land, moving to one side; “ make 
yourself perfectly at home here.” 

“So I used to be, scores of times, 
in these very rooms. It’s more 
than five-and-twernty years that I 
ever occupied any others.” 

“T was thinking of going back 
to the drawing-room for a cup of 
tea before I resumed my work here.” 

“Tea! don’t destroy your stomach 
with tea. Get a little gin—they’ve 
wonderful gin here; I take a glass 
of it every night. Beck mixes it, 
and puts a sprig of, nut mint, but 
marjoram, I think they call it. Ill 
make her mix a brew for you; and, 
by the way, that brings me to what 
I came about.” 
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“Was it to recommend me to 
take gin?’ asked Maitland, with a 
well-assumed innocence. 

“No, sir— not to recommend you 
to take gin,” said the old Commo- 
dore sternly. “I told you when I 
came in that I had come on an 
errand of some importance.” 

“Tf you did, it has escaped me.” 

“Well, you shan’t escape me— 
that’s all.” 

“JT hope I misunderstand you. 
I trust sincerely that it is to the 
dryness of your throat and the state 
of your tonsils that I must attribute 
this speech. Will you do me the 
very great favour to recall it?” 

The old man fidgeted in his 
chair, buttoned his coat, and un- 
buttoned it, and then blurted out 
in an abrupt spasmodic way, “ All 
right —I didn’t mean offence --I in- 
tended to say, that as we were here 
now — that as we had this opportun- 
ity of explaining ourselves « 

“That's quite sufficient, Commo- 
dore. I ask for nothing beyond 
your simple assurance that nothing 
offensive was intended.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I ever suffered 
as much from thirst in all my life. 
I was eighteen days on a gill of 
water a-day in the tropics, and 
did'nt feel it worse than this. I 
must drink some of that stuff, if I 
die for it. Which is the least 
nauseous ?” 

“T think you'll find the Vichy 
pleasant ; there is a little fixed air 
in it too.” 

“T wish there was a little cognac 
in ‘it. Ugh! it’s detestable! Let’s 
try the other. Worse! I vow and 
declare — worse! Well, Maitland, 
whatever be your skill in other 
matters, I'll be shot if I'll back you 
for your taste in liquors.” 

Maitland smiled, and was silent. 

“T shall have a fever —I know I 
shall—if I don’t take something. 
There’s a singing in my head now 
like a chime of bells, and the back 
of my throat feels like a coal-bunker 
in one of those vile steamers. How 
= stand it I don’t know; but to 

‘be sure you've not been talking as 
I have.” The old Commodore rose, 





but, when he reached the door, seém- 
ed suddenly to have remembered 
something; for he placed his hand 
to his forehead, and said, ‘ What a 
brain I have! here was I walking 
away without ever so much as 
saying one word about it.” 

“Could we defer it till to-morrow, 
my dear Commodore?’ said Mait- 
land, coaxingly. “I have not the 
slightest notion what it is, but 
surely we could talk it over after 
breakfast.” 

“But you'll be off by that time. 
Beck said that there would be no 
use starting later than seven o'clock.” 

“Off! and where to ?” 

“To the Burnside—to the widow 
Butler’s — where else? You heard 
it all arranged at dinner, didn’t 
you ?” 

“T heard something suggested 
laughingly and lightly, but nothing 
serious, far less settled positively.” 

“Will you please to tell me, sir, 
how much of your life is serious, 
and how much is to be accepted as 
levity? for I suppose the inquiry I 
have to make of you amounts just 
to that, and no more.” 

“Commodore Graham, it would 
distress me much if I were to mis- 
understand you once again to night, 
and you will oblige me deeply if 
you will put any question you ex- 
pect me to answer in its very 
simplest form.” 

*“That I will, sir; that I will! 
Now then, what are your inten- 
tions ?” 

“« What are my intentions!” 

“Yes, sir— exactly so; what are 
your intentions ?”’ 

“T declare I have so many, on 
such varied subjects, and of such 
different hues, that it would be a 
sore infliction on your patience were 
I only to open the budget; and as 
to either of us exhausting it, it is 
totally out of the question. Take 
your chance of a subject, then, and 
I'll do my best to enlighten you.” 

“This is fencing, sir; and it 
doesn’t suit me.” 

“If you knew how very little the 
whole conversation suits me, you'd 
not undervalue my patience.” 








“Task you once again, what are 
your intentions as regards my young- 
est daughter, Miss Rebecca Graham ? 


. That’s plain speaking, I believe.” 


“Nothing plainer; and my reply 
shall be equally so. I have none— 
none whatever.” 

“Do you mean to say you never 
paid her any particular attentions ?” 

‘* Never.” 

“That you never took long walks 
with her when at Lyle Abbey, quite 
alone and unaccompanied ?” 

“We walked together repeatedly. 
Iam not so ungrateful as to forget 
her charming companionship.” 

“Confound your gratitude, sir! 
it’s not that I’m talking of. You 
made advances. You—you told 
her — you said —in fact, you made 
her believe —ay, and you made me 
believe — that you meant to ask her 
to marry you.” 

“ Impossible !” 
“ impossible !” 

“And why impossible? Is_ it 
that our respective conditions are 
such as to make the matter im- 
possible ?” 

“T never thought of such an 
impertinence, Commodore. When 
I said impossible, it was en- 
tirely with respect to the construc- 
tion that could be placed on all my 
intercourse with Miss Graham.” 

“And I didn’t go up to your 
room on the morning [ left, and 
ask you to come over to Port 
Graham and talk the matter over 
with me ?” 

“You invited me to your house, 
but I had not the faintest notion 
that it was to this end. Don’t 
shake your head as if you doubted 
me; I pledge you my word on it.” 

“How often have you done this 
sort of thing? for no fellow is as 
cool as you are that’s not an old 
hand at it.” 

“T can forgive a good deal ——” 

“Forgive! I should think you 
could forgive the people you've in- 
jured. The question is, Can I for- 
give? Yes, sir, can I forgive ?” 

“T declare it never occurred to 
me to inquire.” 

“That's enough— quite enough; 


said Maitland; 
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you shal] hear from me. It may 
take me twenty-four hours to find 
a friend; but before this time to- 
morrow evening, sir, I'll have him.” 

Maitland shrugged his shoulders 
carelessly, and said, “ As you please, 
sir. 

“Tt shall be as I please, sir; I'll 
take care of that. Are you able to 
say at present to whom my friend 
can address himself?” 

“Tf your friend will first do me 
the favour to call upon me, I'll be 
able by that time to inform him.” 

“All right. If it’s to be Mark 
Lyle ——” 

“Certainly not; it could never 
occur to me to make choice of your 
friend and neighbour’s son for such 
an office.” 

“Weil, I thought not—I hoped 
not; and I suspected, besides, that 
the little fellow with the red whis- 
kers—that major who dined one 
day at the Abbey ——” 

Maitland’s pale cheek grew scar- 
let, his eyes flashed with passion, 
and all the consummate calm of his 
manner gave way as he said, “ With 
the choice of my friend, sir, you 
have nothing to do, and I decline 
to confer further with you.” 

“Eh, eh! that shell broke in the 
magazine did it? I thought it 
would. I'll be shot but I thought 
it would!” And with a hearty 
laugh, but bitter withal, the old 
Commodore seized his hat and 
departed. 

Maitland was much tempted to 
hasten after the Commodore and 
demand — imperiously 
from him an explanation of his last 
words, whose taunt was even more in 
the manner than the matter. Was 
it a mere chance hit, or did the old 
sailor really know something about 
the re’ations between himself and 
M’Caskey? A second or two of 
thought reassured him, and _ he 
laughed at his own fears, and 
turned once more to the table to 
finish his letter to his friend. 

**You have often, my dear Carlo, 
heard me boast, that amidst all 
the shifting chances and accidents ‘ 
of my life, I had ever escaped one 
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signal misfortune—in my mind, 
about the greatest that ever befalls 
aman. I have never been ridicul- 
ous. This can be my triumph no 
longer. The charm is broken! I 
suppose, if I had never come to 
this blessed country, I might have 
preserved my immunity to the last; 
but you might as well try to keep 
your gravity at one of the Policin- 
ello combats at Naples as preserve 
our diguity in a land where Life 
is a perpetual joke, and where the 
few serious people are so illogical 
in their gravity, they are the best 
fun of all. Into this strange so- 
ciety J plunged as fearlessly as a 
man does who has seen a large 
share of life, and believes that the 
human crystal has no side he has 
not noticed; and the upshot is, I 
am supposed to have made warm 
love to a young woman that I 
scarcely flirted with, and am going 
to be shot at to-morrow by her 
father for not being serious in my 
intentions! You may Jaugh— you 
may scream, shout, and kick with 
laughter, and I almost think I can 
hear you; but it’s a very embar- 
rassing position, and the absurdity 
of it is more than I can face. 

“Why did I ever come here? 
What induced me ever to put foot 
in a land where the very natives 
do not know their own customs, 
and where all is permitted, and no- 


thing is tolerated? It is too late 
to ask you to come and see me 
through this troublesome affair ; 
and indeed my present vacillation 
is whether to marry the young lady 
or run away bodily; for I own to 
you I am afraid — heartily afraid — 
to fight a man that might be my 
grandfather; and I can't bear to 
give the mettlesome old fellow the 
fun of shooting at me for nothing. 
And worse —a thousand times worse 
than all this — Alice will have such 
alaugh at me! Ay, Carlo, here is 
the sum of my affliction. 

“T must close this, as I shall have 
to look out for some one, long 
of stride and quick of eye, to 
handle me on the ground. Mean- 
while order dinner for two on Sa- 
turday week, for I mean to be with 
you; and therefore say nothing of 
those, affairs which interest us, 
‘ultra montani.’ I write by this 
post to M‘C. to meet me as I pass 
through Dublin; and, of cours 
the fellow will want money. 7 
shall therefore draw on Cipriani 
for whatever is necessary, and you 
must be prepared to tell him the 
outlay was indispensable. I have 
done nothing, absolutely nothing, 
here—neither seduced man _ nor 
woman, and am bringing back to 
the cause nothing greater or more 
telling than 
“Norman MartLanp.” 
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THE ECONOMY 


Or all the inventions of which 
necessity is the stern mother, the 
inventions of economy are the most 

rominent at the present day. 

any new forces have recently 
been discovered and placed under 
the control of man, but it is the 
utilisation of hitherto useless things 
which still more peculiarly charac- 
terises our times. What our fore- 
fathers neglected or despised, we 
have learnt to appreciate; what 
they threw away, we carefully ga- 
ther up. Nothing is too small or 
too mean to be disregarded by our 
scientific economy. The seeming 
rubbish and fag-ends of creation, 
which our ancestors would gladly 
have thrown over the garden-wall 
of the world into the limbo of chaos 
or of space, are now converted to 
yprofitable purposes, conducive to 
the greater comfort and prosperity 
of life. ‘ Waste nothing” is the 
key-note of our material industry. 
In the farm and in the manufac- 
tory, and not least among the vast 
hives of population in our great 
cities, the word ‘‘ refuse,” in its old 
sense, is wellnigh exploded. We 
now see that everything is of use, if 
we take it to the right place, or put 
it to its right purpose. Just as the 
farmer turns even the weeds to ac- 
count, as a manure for the fields 
which they encumbered, so is it in 
all the other branches of industry. 
The making of many small gains is 
now considered a safer and more pro- 
fitable mode of business than aiming 
at a few large ones. It is the utilis- 
ation of neglected resources, the ac- 
cumulation and concentrated appli- 
ance of a thousand forces or sav- 
ings, each trifling of itself, which is 
the basis of our extending power. 
We are economising our Money, 
like everything else; and this 
economy of capital, almost as much 
as the new gold-mines, is the agency 
which is now giving to commerce 
its enormous expansion. 

The first gold-seekers in Califor- 
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OF CAPITAL. 


nia, we are told, did their work so 
rudely and imperfectly that their 
successors, when they came into 
the field with new and better ap- 
pliances, found it a profitable busi- 
ness to occupy the old diggings, and 
extracted from the despised heaps 
of refuse about as much of the pre- 
cious metal as had been obtained 
by the first workers. The first 
comers thought only of nuggets and 
large prizes; the later ones sought 
their chief gain in concentrating 
and extracting the invisible grains 
of precious ore from over a wide 
and apparently unpromising field. 
The appliances of Banking have 
a similar effect in our _ social 
system. They have economised 
enormously the wealth of every 
country in which, like our own, 
they have been well developed. 
But even in England, until lately, 
banking was in a rudimentary 
state. The private banks of Lon- 
don, indeed, were perfect of their 
kind: their proprietary possesses 
the wealth which is requisite to 
insure confidence, and the prac- 
tised ability (in most cases an here- 
ditary experience) which ensures 
efficient administration. The pri- 
vate banks throughout the coun- 
try, on the other hand, could not 
be relied on as possessing either of 
these requisites, and were especial- 
ly deficient as regards their amount 
of capital. The introduction of 
the joint-stock system—only re- 
cently adopted in England, though 
it has existed for more than a 
century and a half with marked 
success in Scotland—has_ given 
an immense expansion to bank- 
ing, and has proportionately in- 
creased the availavle capital of the 
nation. 

It is to Scotland that we must 
still look to see the economy of 
capital in the most perfect form 
that has yet been devised. There, 
every little country town has its 
bank or banks, branches of the 
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arent institutions in the capital. 

ach of these branch-banks be- 
comes a reservoir for the spare 
money of the surrounding district. 
The sheep-farmer, as he returns 
with heavy purse from the fair, 
and the grain-farmer, as month by 
month he receives payment for his 
sales, hasten to deposit their money 
in the bank,—where it is not only 
kept securely and at call, but where 
a moderate rate of interest is paid 
on the amount deposited. The 
country shopkeeper, in like man- 
ner, and even the cottar, take thi- 
ther their small gains, to be ready 
for the payment of wages or of rent; 
and the great landowners of the 
district receive their rents through 
the same medium. The managers 
of these branch-banks, living in the 
midst of each district, and know- 
ing well the character and circum- 
stances of those who deal with the 
bank, are ever ready to lend timely 
aid to any of their customers who 
are in need of it, and who are de- 
serving of confidence. In this way 
two great objects are gained. Each 
man in the district, instead of (as 
formerly) keeping his savings in a 
strong chest, or hid in an old stock- 
ing, is now richer by receiving 
interest on his money from the 
bank; and the industry of the 
district is at the same time fos- 
tered by the advances (in the shape 
of cash-credits) which the bank- 
managers are ever ready to make 
upon moderate terms to worthy 
customers. While ‘the district is 
thus benefited, the greater part of 
its surplus money is transferred to 
the central banking establishment, 
where it is profitably employed in 
the discount of mercantile bills, 


and in other ways which are all 
more or less conducive to the deve- 
lopment of industry and-the expan- 
sion of commerce. The spare money 
of the country, the accumulation of 
hundreds of petty savings, is trans- 
ferred to the chief seats of indus- 
try, and is made to quicken the 
wheels of trade and manufacture, 
and theréby increase alike profits 
and employment throughout the 
whole country. In short, the gene- 
ral commerce and prosperity of the 
country is immensely increased, at 
the same time that each district is 
separately benefited. Hence it is 
that a country so poor and so thinly 
peopled as Scotland has, during the 
last hundred years, made such ra- 
pid advances. 

England, in proportion to her 
population, still more in propor- 
tion to her wealth, lagged far be- 
hind Scotland in her progress in 
the’ appliances of banking, Never- 
theless, her progress in this line 
during the last fifteen years has 
been remarkable. Irrespective of 
private banks, the joint-stock. banks 
already established, along with their 
branches, amount to about 1600— 
spread over the country, and form- 
ing so many centres for receiving 
and utilising the spare money of the 
nation. So successful have been 
the joint-stock banks of London (of 
which there are now twelve), that 
the amount of deposits intrusted 
to them at present is upwards of 
£71,000,000. The following state- 
ment of the deposits, paid-up capital, 
and the rate of profit during the last 
half-year, demonstrates the success 
which has attended the leading 
establishments of this kind in the 
metropolis :— 





Paid-up 
Capital. 


Net Profits | Percentage 
Deposits, on the of Profit 
Six Months, | per Annum. 





London and Westminster, .} £1,000,000 





Union Bank, .......e0«e. 720,000 
London Joint Stock,...... 600,000 
Bank of London,........ 300,000 
TE iis 05060osde4 400,000 





£15,629,095 | £147,816 | 29.56 
16,472,279 | 114,324] 38.11 
14,056,731 | 80,573 | 26.86 

4,179,294 | 34,9294] 23.98 
8,525,975 | 33,080] 16.51 
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In the English provinces, the intro- 
duction of the system of joint-stock 
banks has proved equally successful 
—especially in the great seats of 
manufacturing industry. For ex- 
ample, for the first six months of 
1863, the Birmingham Joint-Stock 
Bank paid a dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum ; the Shef- 
field Union Bank, 10 per cent per 
annum; the Sheffield and Rother- 
ham Bank, 124 per cent; the Brad- 
ford Banking Company, 174 per 
cent; the Leeds Banking Company, 
25 per cent; the Huddersfield 
Banking Company, 26 per cent; 
the Yorkshire Banking Company, 
294 per cent; and the West Riding 
Union Banking Company, 474 per 
cent! For the last half-year these 
rates must have been still greater ; 
for it appears from the returns of 
the London joint-stock banks that, 
owing to the recent high rate of 
discount, the profits of banking 
have been one-fourth greater in the 
last six months of 1863 than in the 
previous half-year. 

In the United Kingdom, the num- 
ber of existing banks and branch- 
banks is about five thousand. In 
Scotland there are thirteen banks 
(five of which are minor and pro- 
vincial), with 615 branches. All of 
these banks issue notes of their 
own, of the value of £1 and up- 
wards. The currency of Scotland 
consists entirely of paper-rmoney— 
gold-money, which the English 

le prize so much, being re- 
garded by the Scotch as alike cum- 
brous and expensive. The paper- 
money issued by the Scotch banks 
amounts to four and a half millions 
sterling; against which they hold 
nearly two and a half millions of 
specie. Indeed, so thoroughly se- 
cured are not only the issues, but 
also the deposits, of the Scotch 
banks, that in no case has any one 
of them failed to discharge every 
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farthing of its liabilities. In Ire- 
land there are six banks of issue, 
with a note-circulation of about 
six millions,—of which amount two 
and a half millions belong to the 
Bank of Ireland. In England there 
are 204 banks of issue, and the 
amount of their notes in actual cir- 
culation averages about twenty-six 
millions. Of this amount, fully 
twenty millions belong to the Bank 
of England,—three millions to joint- 
stock banks of issue, of which there 
are 61,—and three and a quarter 
millions to private banks of issue, 
of which there are 142.* 

Since 1844-5, the normal expan- 
sion of the use of paper-money in 
this country has been checked. By 
the Acts then passed, no new bank 
of issue was allowed to be estab- 
lished ; and for all additional issues 
of notes on the part of existing 
banks, it was made imperative that 
they should keep on hand an equal 
amount of.gold. In England and 
Ireland, where there are no notes 
of less value than £5, and where 
consequently cheques serve almost 
all the purposes of bank-notes, this 
restriction is of little moment. But 
in Scotland, where the greater part 
of the currency consists of £1 notes, 
the restriction is felt as a hardship, 
and as an unjustifiable interference 
on the part of the Government. It 
was an interference with the free- 
dom of banking which had previ- 
ously prevailed in Scotland, and it 
has also produced a great waste of 
capital in the Scottish currency, 
For every addition to the note-cir- 
culation of Scotland, the banks 
have had to purchase and keep on 
hand an equal amount of specie—a 
condition which wholly neutralises 
the economy of capital, which it is 
the sole use of bank-notes to effect. 
Moreover, by the failure of the 
Western Bank in 1857, a portion 
of the Scotch note-issues against 





* We may add that, on the 30th January, the capital deposited in Savings-banks 
—in other words, the spare money of the lower cl sses concentrated and economised 
—amounted in the United Kingdom to £43,615,000 sterling. Of this amount 


.3$ millions have been deposited in the recently established Post-Office Savings- 
banks. 
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which it was not necessary to hold 
specie, amounting to £337,000, 
lapsed, and has not yet been re- 
stored. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, indeed, with a view to 
anticipate discussion on a private 
Bill which raises this question, has 
introduced a Bill of his own, to 


replace this lapsed portion of the- 


Scottish currency. He acknow- 
ledges the justice of the demand 
for the restoration of these lapsed 
issues, and he professes to concede 
it; but his Bill is essentially a 
manceuvre and an evasion. He 
offers to empower the existing 
banks to replace the lapsed issues, 
on condition of paying to the 
Government £2, 7s. 6d. per cent 
on their amount. Now, as gold 
may be held in ordinary times at a 
cost (from loss of interest) of 34 per 
cent —and as the banks have it 
already in their power to issue any 
amount of notes (on which they 
pay a stamp-duty of only 8s. 4d. 
per cent) by keeping on hand an 
equal sum in specie—Mr. Gladstone 
concedes only one-third part of what 
he professes to do. The practical 
result will be the same as if he gave 
back only £120,000 of the lapsed 
issues, instead of the whole amount 
(£337,000), which ostensibly his 
Bill purports to do. Moreover, why 
this extra 2 per cent to Govern- 
ment upon these issues? It is not, 
nor does it profess to be, in any re- 
spect a guarantee or security for 
the convertibility of these notes — 
which Mr. Gladstone admits will be 
adequately secured by the amount 
of gold which the Scotch: banks are 
already compelled to hold. It is 
simply a tax—a tax upon paper- 
currency — upon a currency, more- 
over, which (unlike the notes of the 
Bank of England) owes none of its 
value, either directly or indirectly, 
to the Government. It is a new 
doctrine that bank-note issues in 
Scotland are to be regarded as the 
property of the State. We trust, 
therefore, that when the Bill goes 
into Committee the Scotch mem- 
bers will unanimously support a 
motion to the effect that the clause 


.by which this tax is imposed be 


struck out: or rather, that in place 
of the proposed “ £2, 7s. 6d.” there 
be inserted “8s. 4d.,” the erdinary 
stamp-duty on bank-notes. By this 
means alone will the Bill be made 
to accord with its professed object, 
and the currency of Scotland be re- 
placed on the footing which was 
assigned to it by the Act of 1845. 

In no other country in the world 
does the economy of capital ap- 
proach to the comparative perfec- 
tion which has been attained in the 
British Isles. But there are im- 
provements yet to be made; and in 
London itself a change is at work 
which ere long will effect a revolu- 
tion in our banking-system. The 
day of the private banks is drawing 
to a close. They are still as sound 
and as ably managed as ever, but it 
is easy to see that they are destined 
to wane before the new rivals that 
are taking the field. The great 
private banks will last, indeed, for 
many a day,—and will continue to 
yield large profits—but no new pri- 
vate banks will be started. * The pri- 
vate banks in London, like the Bank 
of England, used to pay no interest 
to their depositors, however large 
the amount deposited, or however 
long it might lie in the bank. This 
was a great drawback on their popu- 
larity, after the joint-stock banks 
started; and quite recently some of 
the private banks have begun to 
give interest on nearly the same 
terms as their new rivals. On the 
other hand, they have certain ad- 
vantages peculiar to themselves. 
From having a narrower and more 
select range of business, and con- 
sequently knowing their customers 
unusually well, they are more ready 
to make advances to their customers, 
and (which is a great point with men 
in business) do so more privately, 
than is the case with joint-stock 
banks—which are necessarily fet- 
tered by rules, and where the man- 
aging power is a board of directors. 
Men who are engaged in an exten- 
sive business, not seldom require a 
temporary advance in order to en- 
able them to execute some large 
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order, but, most naturally, they are 
exceedingly reluctant to make a 
statentent of their affairs which will 
be brought under the notice of a 
board of directors; whereas they 
need have no such delicacy in apply- 
ing to the head of a private banking 
establishment. Again, as regards 
efficiency of management, the pri- 
vate banks of London cannot be 
surpassed — we may say, cannot be 
equalled ; for they are managed by 
the proprietors themselves, who 
have a deeper interest in the welfare 
of the establishment than a salaried 
manager can have, and who also, in 
most cases, have an hereditary ex- 
perience in banking. Nevertheless 
it is found that, as a rule, the joint- 
stock system of banking is the more 
popular and profitabie: and this 
in the end will decide the question 
between the rival systems. A board 
of directors, elected by the share- 
holders, and each having a separate 
business of his own to attend to, 
certainly does not constitute a very 
efficient management; although the 
defect is partially redeemed by 
the appointment of a permanent 
manager. But it is found that 
the immense sums at the disposal 
of joint-stock companies, compared 
with those at the command of pri- 
vate bankers, give them an advan- 
tage which enables a moderately 
good management to realise greater 
profits than can be attained by the 
most talented management of lesser 
sums. The large amount of sub- 
scribed capital which joint-stock 
banks offer as security, the publicity 
given to their balance-sheets, and, 
most of all, the interest which they 
allow upon money deposited with 
them, render them more popular 
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than the private banks; their sys- 
tem of branches, and their large 
number of shareholders, give them 
a wider sphere of operations; and 
the higher profits which they gene- 
rally pay render them more attractive 
to capitalists who desire to engage 
in banking. Joint-stock banks will 


-continue to increase, and the pri- 


vate banks will slowly die out 
The private banks of London,’ in. 
deed, as was suggested some years 
ago by Mr. M‘Leod, might them- 
selves unite together, and form 
a joint-stock bank of unequalled 
prestige and resources; but s0 
many private questions of punc- 
tilio and precedence would have to 
be overcome before such a corpora- 
tion could be established, that it is 
not likely to be realised. Never- 
theless, that the private bankers of 
London are not blind to the ten- 
dency of affairs, is evidenced by the 
union that has recently takeu place 
between two of these banks (Messrs, 
Heywood and Kennards’ and Messrs, 
Hankey’s) and the Bank of Man- 
chester—whjch three banks, uniting 
the advantages of both systems, 
now form a _ powerful joint-stock 
company under the name of the 
“Consolidated Bank.” 

The English joint-stock banks are 
still, we think, defective in some of 
their arrangements. These lack 
simplicity — and simplicity, as has 
been proved abundantly, is a mat- 
ter of first-rate importance in the 
promotion of business. Most of 
them pay interest only on current 
accounts which never fall below a 
certain amount (generally £500), 
and vary their rates according to the 
length of time the money is placed 
at their disposal.* This is a great 





* There is a great and perplexing diversity in the practice of the London joint- 
stock banks in this respect. Some of them pay no interest at all upon current ac- 
counts which at any time during the year happen to fall below £500. Of the more 
liberal class of banks we may take the case of the recently-established Alliance Bank, 
the custom of which is as follows :—If the balance shall not at any time during the 
half-year have been below £500, interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum will be 
allowed on the minimum monthly balances; if not below £209, 1 per cent will be 


allowed ; if below £200, no interest. 


It is obvious that, under the general system 


of these banks, a current account which may average £1000 or more on the whole 
year may yield no interest at all, owing to a temporary full below the limit of £500; 
and on accounts which keep above this limit, as interest is paid only on the lowest 
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improvement on the system of the 
Bank of England, which gives no 
interest at all,— but it is still defec- 
tive. The immemorial practice of 
the Scotch banks has been to pay 
a uniform rate of interest on every 
sum deposited with them, however 
small and for however short a time. 
Recently (in November last) they 
resolved to allow their customers 
the option of having interest calcu- 
lated as before, 4. ¢., on the daily 
balance, or on the minimum month- 
ly balance of their accounts,— al- 
lowing in the latter case, and also 
on deposit-receipts, one per cent 
higher interest. But this change 
is only nominal, and the rate of 
interest paid substantially remains 
the same on all sums: for it is 
obvious that, though the interest 
given in the latter case is higher 
than in the former, it is paid upon 
a lesser amount. The practice of 
the Scotch banks is entirely op- 
posed to the peculiar feature of the 
English joint-stock banks — namely, 
the non-payment of interest except 
upon comparatively large sums. 
The English practice has these ad- 
vantages, that it saves the bank a 
little trouble, and also enables it to 
pay a, higher rate of interest upon 
the larger sums deposited with it, by 
paying none at all upon the smaller 
sums. But it has this great defect, 
in a national point of view, that it 
holds out no temptation to the small 
capitalists, the average cash-balance 
of each of whom may be only £100 
or £200, but whose capital in the 
aggregate would amount to a very 
large sum. Too large to be received 
by the savings-banks, too small to 
obtain interest from the banks, 
these little capitals have not yet 
been looked after in England. In 
Scotland, on the other hand, they 
are attracted into the common re- 
servoir, and constitute no insignifi- 
cant portion of the motive power 
which drives the wheels of industry 
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and commerce. England is so en- 

ormously wealthy, and the habits 
and ideas of the English are so 

much in accordance with their con- 
dition, that they are still careless 
of this portion of the national re- 
sources; but the Scotch, in the. 
school of necessity, have become 

more careful in economical science, 

and in this matter their example 
may be followed with advantage 
by their English brethren. If the 

English joint-stock banks are to 
establish branches throughout the 

country in the manner of the Scotch 
banks (as we hope will be done in 
course of time), they will find it in- 
dispensable to alter their practice 
and frame their rules so as to suit 
the wants of the small capitalists 
(farmers and shopkeepers) who form 
the bulk of the population in the 
country districts. 

lt is only that portion of a na- 

tion’s capital which exists in an 

available form that adds to the 
power and resources of a State. 

Twenty million pounds sterling ly- 
ing in the strong-boxes of half a 
million little tradesmen and farm- 

ers, is so much money lost to the 

national industry; but the same 
sum concentrated and lent out in 
the form of discounts, and other 
commercial advances, would give 
additional employment to the work- 
ing classes, increased wealth to the 

trading coafinunity, and greater 

power to the State. Banking‘is the 

agency by which this desirable end 

is accomplished; and we are not 

surprised that both in this coun- 

try and on the Continent banks 

and credit companies should stand 

high in public favour. Within the 

last dozen years, France has done 

wonders in supplying her defects 

in this respect. e shares of the 

Credit Foncier (250 francs paid) are 

now at 1300 francs; those of the 

Credit Agricole (100 francs paid) 

are at 670 francs; and those of the 





sum at which the account may stand during the month, the depositor will in general, 
receive interest on little more than one-half or two-thirds of the average amount 
which he has in bank throughout the month. Upon sums received in 

Alliance Bank pays interest at the current rates. . 


it, the 
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Credit Mobilier (500 francs paid) 
are selling at 1065 francs: and be- 
fore the present tightness of the 
money-market, their value was very 
much higher. Hitherto France has 
had only one bank of issue (the 
Bank of France), and as the use 
of cheques is almost unknown, there 
has been a great waste of capital — 
the amount of the metallic currency 
(estimated at from £200,000,000 to 


‘ £280,000,000) being immensely in 


excess of what needs be in a coun- 
try so advanced in civilisation. At 
present there is a likelihood of 
another bank of issue being estab- 
lished. Under the treaty by which 
Savoy was annexed to France, the 
Bank of Savoy is entitled to exercise 
all the rights and privileges which 
it possessed prior to the annexation, 
and among these is the right of 
issuing notes of its own. It is acon- 
troverted point whether or not the 
Bank of France was really endowed 
with a monopoly of the right of 
issuing notes; but even if such a 
monopoly had been originally con- 
ferred upon it, it has obviously been 
suspended so far as regards the 
Bank of Savoy by the treaty of an- 
nexation. The Bank of France has 
been admirably managed, and has 
rendered important services to the 
State and to the country; but it 
has few branches, it has not occu- 
pied the country, and, over and 
above the objection to the perni- 
cious system of monopoly, there is 
abundant room for the establish- 
ment of another bank of issue in 
France. The Bank of Savoy is now 
in the hands of the well-known 
capitalist M. Pereire, who intends 
to develop it into a great institution. 
In Turkey, British and French capi- 
tal is reaping great profits by the es- 
tablishment of banks. But of all the 
countries of the Continent, Austria 
(bating the political shocks by which 
she is menaced) is the one which 
resents the finest field for banking. 
While there are some 5000 banks and 
branch-banks in the United King- 
dom, with a population of thirty 
millions, there are (or were, prior 
to the banks now being established 
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by English capital) only seven 
banks, with 140 branches in the 
Austrian dominions, which have a 
population of thirty-six millions, 
So unavailed of as yet are the ap- 
pliances of banking in that country, 
that the Austrian Government actu- 
ally keeps its balances (about five 
or six millions sterling) locked up 
in its own vaults !—thereby losing 
interest on the money, and keeping 
idle and useless a large sum which, 
if confided to a bank, would be em- 
ployed in giving direct support and 
expansion to the commerce and iné 
dustry of the Empire. In India, 
also, new banks are being rapidly 
established. In‘Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Cape, British Columbia, 
Mexico, and among the States of 
South America—indeed, all over 
the world— English capital is seek- 
ing investment in the formation of 
banking establishments. In _ truth, 
it is a remarkable fact that the age 
of Gold is becoming also the age of 
Banks,— and that the extraordinary 
increase in the supply of the precious 
metals has been accompanied. by a 
not Jess extraordinary increase in 
the means for economising them ! 
That banking is a highly profit- 
able business is evidenced by the 
statement which we have given of 
the .profits yielded by some of the 
leading banking companies. A suc- 
cessful bank, it appears, pays a divi- 
dend ranging from 15 to 25 per 
cent, with no trouble whatever on 
the part of its shareholders. Some- 
times, as in thé’case of the West 
Riding Union Banking Company, 
the dividend reaches the enor- 
mous rate of 50 per cent. How 
comes it, it will naturally be asked, 
that banking yields such very large 
profits? The essential requirement 
of good banking is security for 
the depositors. Individual traders, 
whose failure or success affects only 
themselves, may employ their money 
in any way that appears to them 


most likely to yield the largest pro- 


fits. Buta Bank trades with other 
people’s money ; and the paramount 
consideration with the public, when 
placing their money in bank, is 
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security. The science of banking 
consists not in employing money at 
the highest rates, but in the safest 
manner. And this is generally done. 
The explanation of the large divi- 
dends paid by success ul banking 
companies is, that they obtain a 
profit on their depositors’ money as 
well as on their own. The capital 
of a banking company may be two 
or three millions sterling — that 
amount being liable to be called up, 
if necessary, to meet the engage- 
ments of the bank; but only a part 
of that sum is paid up. The larger 
the capital, the greater is the secu- 
rity for depositors; and the greater 
the security, the greater is likely to 
be the amount of money intrusted 
to the bank's keeping. On the 
other hand, the smaller the amount 
of capital paid up, the greater (cete- 
ris paribus) will be the percentage 
of profits to the shareholders. Say 
that a bank (which may have a 
subscribed capital of two or three 
millions) has £1,000,000 paid up, 
and that its deposits amount to 
£15,000,000—then it can deal with 
sixteen times the amount of money 
invested by its shareholders; and 
thus, instead of paying say 4 per 
cent, it will pay (theoretically) 64 
per cent. Actually, of course, the 
rofits are much less,—because the 
interest paid to depositors, costs of 
management, &c., have to be de- 
ducted; nevertheless, it is easy to 
see how such a bank will pay 25 
per cent.* This, then, is the secret 
of the high dividends paid by 
banking companies; and as long 
as they ably and honourably dis- 
charge their duty to their depo- 
sitors they are well entitled to 
these -profits, for their operations 
confer an equal boon upon the com- 
muni'y at large. Nevertheless, it 
seems to us that the present high 
profits derived from banking are 
now bringing so many companions 


into the field, that, under the pres- 
sure of competition, the banks will 
have to concede better terms to their 
depositors than is yet done by such 
establishments in England. 

The heart of this great system 
of banking, which now overspreads 
the whole country, is the Bank of 
England. It was founded in 1694, 
ard the Bank of Scotland in the 
year following. Both of these banks 
owed their origin to the same man 
—-William Paterson, M.P. for Dum- 
fries. The project of the Bank of 
England was ultimately taken out 
of his hands, but he had his own 
way in the establishment of the 
Bank of Scotland. And the issue 
in the two countries was; very diffe- 
rent—fraught with great benefit to 
the one, and with repeated disaster 
to the other. In Scotland the first 
established bank claimed no mono- 
poly: banking was made a free 
trade. In Eng'and the Bank soon 
claimed and obtained a Tr 
No other joint-stock bank (no bank- 
ing company having more than six 
partners) was allowed to be estab- 
lished in England. In 1826, after 
more than a century of complete 
restriction, this monopoly was nar- 
rowed to the district within sixty-five 
miles of London; in 1844 it was 
finally abolished, but the right of 
issuing notes was taken away. 

Mark the results on the welfare of 
the two countries. One by one, as 
they were needed, joint-stock banks 
were established in Scotland, having 
their head-officers in the capital, and 
gradually extending their operations 
by the establishment of branches 
throughout the provinces. In this 
way a small number of banks sufficed. 
Banking, free and wunshackled, grew 
with the growth of Scotland. h 
branch bank had a local manager, 
and all were in perfect union with 
the head-office in the capital. The 
head-offices in Edinburgh again — 





* The proportion which the amount of interest paid to depositors bears to the 
net profits of a bank is dependent partly on the skill of the management and partly 
on the state of the money-market. In the case of the Union Bank of London, dur- 
ing the last half-year, the proportion was one of equality,—the interest paid and 
due to depositors being £112,000, and the net profits, after making ample provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, being £114,000, 
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the parent-establishments—were all 
in connection with one another; 
each receiving the notes of the 
others; having a weekly ‘“clear- 
ance,” or balancing of mutual ac- 
counts; and each having a pretty 
good idea of the general business and 
position of the others. Thus bank- 
ing in Scotland was (1) established 
in the best form—namely, almest 
entirely upon the joint-stock princi- 
ple; and (2) the banks, established in 
the capital, while ramifying through 
the country, can mutually support 
one another in times of temporary 
difficulty or panic.* In England, the 
monopoly of the Bank prevented 
for more than a century the forma- 
tion of any other joint-stock bank ; 
neither did the Bank of England 
occupy. the field itself by establish- 
ing branches throtghout the country. 
But, as a want of banks was felt, 
private individuals came forward to 
do what would have been far better 
done by joint-stock companies. _Pri- 
vate bankers started up in every 
town, receiving deposits and issuing 
notes of their own—many of them 
able and honest men, ‘some of them 
not, but none of them possessing the 
extended resources of a joint-stock 
company. Moreover, by a sad fatal- 
ity, even when the monopoly of the 
Bank began to be relaxed, in 1826, 
the provision that no joint-stock 
bank should be established within 
65 miles of London was one of the 
most injurious that could possibly 
be devised. The consequence has 
been, that there is neither system 
nor connection among the English 
banks. The banking establishments 
do not ramify from London, as a 
centre; they exist, for the most part, 
independently of one another — 
head-banks being found all over the 
country, with few or no branches, 
and with no point of union with 
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their neighbours. This is an expen- 
sive system, for head-banks are es- 
tablished sometimes where branch- 
banks would suffice; it is chaotic 
and without method; and it is need- 
lessly perilous. The Scotch banks 
can, and do, help one another most 
efficiently; the English banks can 
do so but imperfectly. They have 
had to grow up everywhere except 
in the metropolis; and accordingly 
they have no central representa- 
tives, and find it difficult to com- 
bine for mutual support. Banks 
exist upon credit; let that be 
broken, and not even the best 
and strongest of them can exist for 
aday. It is alike the duty and the 
interest of banks to support credit. 
If, in times of panic, a run be made 
upon one of their number whose 
position they know to be sound, 
they ought at once to unite in sup- 
port of that bank; and by so doing, 
check the panic—that wild unrea- 
soning fear which grows with every 
disaster which it produces. The fall 
of one bank only increases the run 
upon the others; but united action 
upon the part of the banks is ade- 
quate to resist a greater panic than 
has ever yet arisen. 

Without union, no banking sys- 
tem can resist the effects of a panic. 
A panic strikes at the root of all 
banking. The rules of banking are 
based upon the amount of money 
necessary to meet the ordinary de- 
mands made upon them, whether 
in the casting of notes or with- 
drawing of deposits. But if all the 
notes of a bank are brought to be 
cashed at once, or if a run takes 
place for any considerable portion 
of deposits, the bank must c'ose its 
doors. Banking was never designed 
to meet such emergencies. It is no 
slur upon a bank that it cannot 
sustain such an abnormal pressure. 





* After lasting for a century and a half, free-trade in banking was brought to an 
end in Scotland by Sir R. Peel’s Act of 1845, which propitiated the existing banks 
for the restrictions then imposed upon them, by conferring upon them a monopoly. 
Happily, as the Scotch banks compete eagerly with one another in the establishment 
of branches, leaving no district unoccupied, the monopoly has not acted injuriously 
—unless it be in making the banks chime in too readily with any proposals of the 
Government for the sake of having their monopoly undisturbed. But the principle 
is a bad one, and in course of time may produce evil fruits. 
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The Bank of England itself would 
break down at once under such a 
trial. Panic is a temporary collapse 
of public credit—a rupture of our 
whole fabric of material civilisation 
—a national epilepsy. To think that 
any legislation will suffice to render 
banks able to withstand such an 
abnormal pressure, is simply absurd. 
If banks had always to keep at hand 
resources adequate to meet a panic, 
there would be no banks atall. It 
could only be done by keeping 
their deposits, unemployed, in their 
vaults: in which case there would 
be no profit (only expense) to the 
bankers, no aid to commerce and 
employment—in fact, no banking 
at all. Nevertheless. strange to say, 
the banks themselves, by their action, 
have frequently induced this most 
terrible of monetary tempests. 

As this is a point of great import- 
ance, we shall illustrate it by refer- 
ring to some cases where the facts 
are so clear as not to admit of 
dispute. Let us take first the 
panics of 1793 and 1797. In 
1792 trade had been unusually, 
if not excessively, brisk; and at 
the same time, as the year pro- 
gressed, political agitation assumed 
formidable proportions. Acts of 
riot and insurrection took place, 
and when war with France was de- 
clared at the end of the year, the 
public inquietude almost amounted 
to panic. Bankruptcies had doubled 
in number before the close of the 
year, and “the declaration of war 
gave a shock to credit which was 
already staggering.” On the 15th 
February a house of considerable 
magnitude failed; and on the 19th 
the Bank of England refused the 
paper’ of Lane and Company, who 
stopped next morning with liabi- 
lities to the amount of nearly a 
million sterling. “In the mean- 
time, the panic spread to the 
bankers.” The run commenced on 
the banks in Newcastle, which 


were perfectly solvent, but which, 
in consequence of the run upon 
them, were obliged to stop pay- 
ment. “The panic immediately 
spread throughout the country.” 
In the west of Scotland, also, there 
was “the greatest distress from the 
total destruction of credit,” which 
calamity was produced by ‘the re- 
fusal of the Glasgow, Paisley and 
Greenock banks to discount.” The 
monetary pressure extended also to 
the London banks. “The extra- 
ordinary state of credit [or rather 
the total collapse of credit] had 
obliged every person connected 
with trade and money-transactions 
to gather in and husband every re- 
source to meet all demands”— 
thereby of course greatly lessening 
the ordinary circulation. In these 
circumstances, “the Government 
urged the Bank to come forward 
and support credit, but they re- 
solutely declined. When the Bank 
adopted this perverse course, uni- 
versal failure seemed imminent.” 
But the Government wisely took 
the matter into their own hands, 
and, at the urgent advice of Sir 
John Sinclair, made an issue of 
Exchequer bills, which acted like 
magic in sustaining public credit, 
and at once put an end to the 
crisis.* 

The panic of 1797 was produced 
entirely by political causes. There 
had been no over-trading of any 
kind. In December ’96 took place 
the French expedition under Hoche 
for the invasion of Ireland, and in 
the February following a French 
frigate landed 1200 men on the 
Welsh coast. “At this time the 
banks at Newcastle had a more 
than ordinary demand upon them 
for cash; because, in addition to 
the manufactories and_ collieries, 
the number of troops stationed in 
that part of the country had been 
considerably augmented. The banks 
had imported an extra supply of 





*See M‘Leod’s ‘Theory and Practice of Banking,’ vol. ii. p. 68-72. We prefer 
to make our quotations from this work, because it is the ablest on the subject of 
which it treats; and still more, because on this point Mr. M‘Leod’s statement of 
facts is, to a considerable extent, that of an antagonist to the deductions which we 
make from them. 
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cash to meet their expenses, and 
were negotiating for more,” when 
the panic broke upon them and 
compelled them to stop. “The 
news of the stoppage of the New- 
castle banks spread like wildfire 
throughout the country, and soon 
reached the metropolis. The drain 
upon the bankers’ coffers now be- 
came a run,” till on the 25th the 
specie was reduced to £1,272,000. 
“Before this, the Directors, in a 
state of uttcr bewilderment at the 
state of the country, had used the 
most violent efforts to contract the 
issues. In five weeks they had re- 
duced them by nearly £2,000,000. 
But even this gave no true idea of 
the curtailment of mercantile ac- 
commodation, for the private bank- 
ers were obliged, for their. own 
security, to follow the example of 
the Bank.” Next day (Sunday), 
to prevent the total stoppage of 
the Bank, an Order in Council was 
issued, authorizing it to suspend 
cash payments. And yet the posi- 
tion of the Bank was not only per- 
fectly solvent, but such as to show 
a surplus of nearly £4,000,000 
sterling—over and above the debt 
due by the Government to the Bank, 
which amounted to £11,686,000. 
So suicidal was the policy of re- 
striction pursued by the Bank, that 
even the Bullion Committee of 
1810, despite their morbid dread of 
“over-issues,” explicitly condemned 
its conduct in this respect, both in 
1793 and in 1797.* 

The other case to which we shall 
refer, in illustration of this fatal 
but common error in banking, is 
that of the American crisis of 1857. 
The crisis began in the August of 
that ygar with the failure of the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company, 
which held deposits to the amount 
of £1,200,000, and of two or three 
other large firms. By this stoppage 
of payments great embarrassment 
and partial loss were occasioned to 
individuals, and also to the banks 
which had made advances to these 
firms; at the same time railway 
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property became greatly depreciat- 
ed, partly owing to the efforts of 
an organized band of speculators. 
Thereupon all the banks took 
alarm, and began to curtafl their 
advances to the commercial com- 
munity, by refusing to discount 
their bills. — the New York banks 
reducing their discounts to. the 
amount of £5,000,000 sterling 
between the 8th of August and the 
10th of October. Right and left 
they ruthlessly withdrew their cus- 
tomary advances, and commercial 
houses went down in dozens. By 
the middle of October, nine hun- 
dred failures were reported. What 
was the upshot? The banks sacri- 
ficed their customers with the view 
of strengthening their own position, 
but their conduct had quite the op- 
posite effect. Seeing firms go down 
in dozens— the good as well as the 
bad, the strong as well as the weak 
—and knowing that many of those 
firms were connected with the 
banks, either as. shareholders or 
debtors, the public in turn caught 
the panic, and began a run upon 
the banks for their deposits. The 
banks, too late, now found that 
they could no more conduct their 
business without credit or faith 
than their customers the merchants 
could; and on the 14th October a 
general suspension of payments in 
specie had to take place. The 
American banks were thus taught 
a sharp lesson. A week before 
they were forced to suspend, they 
announced that they would alter 
their policy, and meet the panic by 
its natural remedy—an expansion 
of credit; and it was the publica 
tion of their returns in the week 
following, showing that instead of 
expanding they were carrying the 
work of contracting still further, 
which brought on the general run 
for deposits which compelled them 
to stop. It is important to observe 
that not only were the New York 
banks perfectly solvent, but their 
notes were never mistrusted: and 
even after the suspension of pay- 





* M‘Leod’s ‘Theory and Practice of Banking,’ vel. ii. p. 88-92. 
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ments in specie, the notes continued 
to circulate at par. It was a run for 
deposits which shut up the banks: 
and a similar run would shut up 
any and every bank in existence. 

“ Convertibility”. — the ability 
of banks to redeem their notes in 
gold—in the absence of confidence, 
is a myth. No legislative enact- 
ments, no prudence on the part of 
bankers, can suffice to preserve the 
convertibility of paper-money when 
the public loses faith in the bankers. 
The sole object and advantage of 
paper-money is, that it economises 
gold. In ordinary times it is found 
that an amount of specie equal to 
a, third or a fourth of the issue of 
notes is more than sufficient to 
maintain the convertibility of these 
issues. It is upon this basis that 
paper-money is issued. The banks 
act upon the rule; it is impossible 
to provide against the exception. 
The Bank of England itself could 
not at any time redeem all its notes 
in specie. In fact, paper-money 
would be of no use at all, if an 
equal amount of gold were to be 
kept in the banks. The whole 
system is based upon the mainten- 
ance of the ordinary relations of 
credit; and without the mainten- 
ance of credit, no amount of gold 
that the banks can command will 
ever suffice to secure the converti- 
bility of the note. In our own 
country, where the issues of paper- 
money have been fenced round 
with the most rigid restrictions, 
there are about £40,000,000 of notes 
afloat, while only half that amount 
of specie is available for all the 
purposes of banking put together.* 

But in times of panic, the demand 
upon the banks is a more fatal one 
even than this. At such times the 
run is not, or is not merely, for gold 
for the notes; in fact, in this coun- 
try, during the present century, the 
solidity of the notes has hardly ever 
been questioned. The run is for 


deposits ; and no bank can pay up 
its deposits at once, whether in 
gold or in notes. But it is easy to 
see how this run for deposits is oc- 
casioned. The ordinary business of 
banking consists in the discount of 
commercial bills—i. ¢., in the pur- 
chase of the current debts of com- 
merce. A manufacturer supplies 
a merchant with £1000 of goods, 
and receives from (or draws upon) 
him a bill for the same amount ; 
and as the merchant’s money is 
nefrly all invested in his business, 
the bill is not made payable until 
after the lapse of such time (say 
three months) as may be required 
by him to sell at least a portion of 
the goods which he has purchased, 
The manufacturer, in like manner, 
having his capital invested in his 
business, and not being able to 
wait till the three months have ex- 
pired, takes the bill to his banker, 
and gets it cashed,—receiving the 
£1000 minus the interest for three 
months at the current rate. All 
commerce is carried on in this way, 
and in this way a great economy of 
capital is effected. What, then, is 
commerce to do when the banks 
refuse to discount? A general crash 
must follow. In ordinary times, 
when credit is good, a merchant may 
afford to wait a little before getting 
his bills cashed, for at such times 
he is little pressed by his fellow- 
merchants to whom he is indebted ; 
but in times of a monetary or com- 
mercial crisis, he cannot wait, 
Every man, to secure himself, is then 
pressing his debtors for payment; 
eand if the banks at such times refuse 
to discount bills as usual, nothing 
but bankruptcy can be the issue, 
even for firms which are superabun- 
dantly solvent. The banks, when 
they take this course (which they 
generally do in the first period of 
a crisis) doubtless act from a good 
and legitimate motive. They think 
of securing their own safety. They 





* The total amount of specie held by the banks of the United Kingdom, in 
ordinary times, is under $20,000,000; of which amount the Bank of England holds 
on the average 14} millions, the Irish banks rather more than 2 millions, and the 
Scotch banks not quite 24 millions. 
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think of the convertibility of their 
notes, and the increasing scarcity of 
gold; and, by refusing to discount 
the ordinary amount of bills, they 
seek to lessen the amount of their 
own liabilities. In case a run upon 
them should arise, they seek to 
lessen the amount upon which the 
run can be made. But this is a 
fatal mistake, as experience has 
abundantly demonstrated. The very 
means which they take to prepare 
against a run, produces a run., It 
occasions a panic, and the panic 
produces a run; and quite reason- 
ably. No other consequence is pos- 
sible. When the commercial pub- 
lic find that it is becoming difficult 
or impossible for them to get their 
bills discounted, they call up every 
shilling of their deposits. When 
they cannot get money the one way, 
they take it in another. The general 
public, catching the infection, join 
in the run on the banks; and the 
result is (if the panic be kept up b 

the continued refusal of Ssctuntel 
that the banks, after a feverish 
scramble among themselves for the 
possession of the small stock of 
gold, stop one after the other, or by 
agreement .simultaneously—as was 
the case with the New York banks 
“in 1857. 

Banks exist for the community, 
not a community for the banks. 
And whenever banks forget this, 
and (like those in America) begin 
slaughtering a community from a 
false notion of strengthening them- 
selves, it is not an evil, but a good, 
when they are pulled up in their, 
course. ‘he run for deposits which 
immediately arises in such circum- 
stances is a natural and _inevit- 
able result of the banks refusing to 
discount. At the same time, it is 
a natural and most obvious means 
of retaliation; and as such, we be- 
lieve, to some extent, it was adopted 
by the commercial classes in New 
York in 1857. The language then 
used in some quarters was this:— 
“Tf you (the banks) think your- 
selves justified, in a time of crisis, 
in bringing down scores of good 
firms, as solyent and reputable as 
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yourselves, the public are still more 
justified in checkmating you, by 
requesting you to fulfil your ‘pre- 
mises to pay.’ Since it is on. the 
plea of preserving the converti- 
bility of the note (which we had 
no thought of questioning) that you 
produced this widespread suffering, 
the outraged community may well 
turn round upon you, and say, 
‘Very well, gentlemen, /et ws see if 
you can do it.’ Moreover, since 
you will not lend us your money, 
give us back ours: give us our 
deposits.” The banks, of course, 
could not do it; and thereupon, 
perceiving that they had _ been 
sacrificing the substance for the 
shadow, they reversed their policy, 
discounted freely, though they 
had hardly a dollar in their tills 
—and the crisis was at an end! 
This is a lesson and a danger to 
which all banks should give good 
heed. The American public is not 
likely to forget the experience which 
it acquired in 1857, of its power to 
checkmate the banks; and it is by 
no means improbable that the les- 
son has been observed and noted 
on this side of the Atlantic, and 
may be put in practice if ever 
the banks foolishly challenge the 
commercial classes to a trial of 
strength. 

Having shown how monetary 
crises may be, and often are, ag- 
gravated into destructive panics 
by a mistaken policy upon the 
part of the banks, let us complete 
the lesson by showing the chief 
means by which panic and a run 
upon banks are stayed. In 1793 
we have shown how the monetary 
panic was produced, or at least in- 
tensified, by the Bank of England 
curtailing its discounts, and refus- 
ing to support the public credit ; 
and how the Government wisely 
came to the rescue by making an 
issue of Exchequer bills. The 
amount authorised to be issued 
was £5,000,000 in sums of £100, 
£50, and £20; but not half of that 
amount (only £2,202,000) was need- 
ed, and the whole of this sum was 
punctually repaid. What was the 
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effect of this aid to the commer- 
cial classes? “It operated like 
magic,” we are told: “its success 
was perfect and complete. All con- 
temporary writers bear witness to 
the extraordinary effects produced. 
Macpherson says that the very in- 
timation of the intention of the 
Legislature to support the mer- 
chants operated like a charm all 
over the country, and in a great 
degree superseded the necessity of 
the relief by an almost instanta- 
neous restoration of confidence.”* 
In the crisis of 1797, when the Bank 
again took the course of enormous- 
ly curtailing its discounts, the run 
upon it became so overwhelming 
that it was left almost without a 
sovereign in its coffers, and the 
Government had to come to its 
relief by ordering the gotal suspen- 
sion of payments in specie. What 
followed? “The relief produced 
on the instant by the definite de- 
termination to suspend cash-pay- 
ments and extend their issues of 
paper was very great; within one 
week the Bank increased its ac- 
commodation by nearly £2,000,000 
sterling’—or nearly one-fourth! 
Here, then, we see plainly that the 
convertibility of the note —for the 
sake of which the Bank had cur- 
tailed its discounts so enormously 
(one-fourth during five weeks) — 
had never really been questioned 
by the public, — for an issue of notes 
was the very thing that was desired, 
and which stopped the panic; and 
the notes were taken as readily by 
every one when it was known that 
there was no gold to cash them, as 
when the Bank was abundantly 
supplied with specie.t 

Let us next look at the great 
crisis of 1826. The crisis was at 
its height in London from Monday 
the 12th to Saturday the 17th De- 
cember. For six months the Bank 


had been “violently contracting its 
issues” (i.¢., by refusing to discount), 
and it continued this policy 
down to the night of Tuesday the 
14th. During the previous forty- 
eight hours, said Mr. Huskisson 
afterwards, even the best Govern- 
ment securities could not to any 
extent be converted into money; 
other stock, of course, was still 
more unsaleable; and Mr. Baring 
said that persons would not part 
with their money on any terms, 
nor for any security. But “on 
Wednesday the i4th the Bank to- 
tally changed their policy, and dis- 
counted with the utmost profuse - 
ness.” In the words of the Deputy 
Governor, “they had fat length!] 
taken a firm and deliberate reso- 
lution to make common cause with 
the country.” Instead of refusing 
to discount, they forced out their 
money in loans in all directions. 
“We lent it by every possible 


“means,” said Mr. Harman, “and 


in modes we had never adopted 
before; . . . we were not on some 
occasions over-nice: seeing the 
dreadful state in which the public 
were, we rendered every assistance 
in our power.” Between the Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, the Bank 
made issues of notes to the amount 
of £5,000,000! This policy, says 
Mr. M‘ Leod, “‘ was crowned with the 
most complete success: the panic 
was stayed almost immediately.” 
The mere sight of the bank-notes 
was enough. “At Norwich,” said 
Mr. Richards, “‘when the Gurneys 
showed upon their counter so many 
feet of bank-notés of such a thick- 
ness, it stopped the run in that 
part of the country.” By the 24th 
of December the panic was com- 
pletely allayed all over the sem 
and by the end of the month, the 
credit of the banking world was 
completely restored. } 





* M'Leod’s ‘ Theory and Practice of Banking,’ vol. ii. p. 72-75. 
See M‘Leod, vol. ii. p. 92-100. 

{ M‘Leod @ol. ii. p. 245-251. The immediate cause of the panic in London was 
the stoppage of Pole & Co., barkers, with whom forty country banks were con- 
nected on Monday, the 12th. ‘The fall of this great banking-house,” says Mr. 
M‘Leod, “was the signal fora general run upon all the London bankers, and. three 
or four more gave way—spreading universal consternation among the country 
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The next great crisis was that of 
1847; previous to which (by the 
Act of 1844) all liberty of action 
had been taken from the Bank in 
regard to its issues of notes, which 
were made entirely dependent upon 
the amount of specie in its posses- 
sion. The extreme pressure in this 
crisis began on the 23d September, 
“when the Bank adopted more 
stringent measures for curtailing 
the demand upon its resources.” 
On the 15th October it refused to 
make advances either on Govern- 
ment stock or on Exchequer bills: 
the consequence of which was that 
all the banks hastened to sell their 
public securities, and, for their own 
safety, hoarded the notes received 
in payment, —thus still further re- 
ducing the circulation. What they 
could not get from the Bank in ad- 
vances on their securities, they got 
by the sale of them: so that the 
only effect of the Bank’s restric- 
tive policy was to create panic and 
hoarding, and thereby immensely 
increase the difficulties of its posi- 
tion. Everything became worse 
day by day. Several large banks 
stopped payment in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, and other towns: 
and the drain on the Bank of Eng- 
land became greater than ever. “As 
the whole of the commercial world 
knew that the resources of its bank- 
ing department were being rapidly 
exhausted, a complete panic seized 
them. A complete cessation of 
private discounts took piace. No 
one would part with the money or 
notes in his possession.” On _ the 
23d of October the terrible game 
was played out. The Bank Act 
had to be suspended; and the Gov- 
ernment with the view ‘‘to restore 
confidence to the mercantile com- 
munity,” recommended the Bank 
Directors to enlarge the amount of 
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their discounts and advances. What 


followed? The Government letter 
“‘was made public about one o’clock 
on Monday the 25th, and no sooner 
was this done than the panic van- 
ished like a dream, Mr. Gurney 
stated that it produced its effects 
in ten minutes! No sooner was it 
known that notes might be had, 
than the want of them ceased.” 
From the conduct as well as the 
statements of the Bank Directors 
on this occasion, it appears evident 
that they had no desire to contract 
their advances to the public, apart 
from the necessity to do so imposed 
upon them by the Act of 1844. They 
told the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that “they could save themselves 
—that is, they could comply with 
the law; but that they could not 
do so without pressing more strin- 
gently on the commercial world.” In 
how great a degree the crisis was ar- 
tificial— how immensely it was ag- 
gravated by the restrictive policy im- 
posed upon the Bank — cannot be bet- 
ter'shown than in the following extracts 
from the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the subject : — 


‘* Evidence was laid before the Gov- 
ernment, which proved not only the 


existence of severe pressure, but also 


that it was aggravated in a very great 
degree by the hoarding of gold and bank- 
notes toa very large extent— in conse- 
quence of which an amount of circula- 
tion, which under ordinary circumstances 
would have been adequate, became in- 
sufficient for the wauts of the commu- 
nity. Parties of every descrip- 
tion made application to us, with the 
observation, ‘We do not want notes, 
but give us confidence.’ They said, 
‘We have notes enough, but we have 
not confidence to use them; say you 
will stand by us, and we shall have all 
that we want; do anything, in short, 
that will give us confidence. If we 
think that we can get bank-notes, we 


= ' 





banks, sixty-three of which succumbed to the crisis, though a considerable number 


paid 20s. in the pound, and eventually resumed business.” 


Yet it was proved that 


Pole & Co., whose stoppage produced all this disaster, had a surplus of £170,000, 


after payment of all claims against them — besides large landed poe belongin 
to Sir Peter Pole, and about £100,000, the private property of othé® members o 


the firm ! 
to the ground ? 


Ought not such a firm to have been supported, instead of being pulled 
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shall not want them.’ . . . Parties 
said to me, ‘Let us have notes —charge 
10, 12 per cent for them— we don’t care 
what the rate of interest is. We don’t 
mean, indeed, to take the notes, because 
we shall not want them ; only ¢ell us that 
we can get them, andy this will at once re- 
store confidence.’ . . As soon as the 
letter of 25th October appeared, and 
the panic ceased, thousands and tens of 
thousands of pounds were taken from the 
hoards ; some from boxes deposited with 
bankers, although the parties would not 
leave the notes in their bankers’ hands. 
Large parcels of notes were returned to 
the Bank of England cut into halves, as 
they had been sent down into the coun- 
try. And so small was the real demand 
for an additional quantity of notes, that 
the whole amount taken from the Bank, 
when the unlimited power of issue was 
given, was under £400,000! The re- 
storation of confidence released notes 
from their hoards, and no more was 
wanted — for the trifling quantity of addi- 
tional notes is hardly worth notice.” * 


Here, again, we see that the 
sufficiency of the Bank’s notes was 
never questioned; that the crisis 
was mainly due to the hoarding of 
notes and gold by the public, owing 
to the breakdown of credit and con- 
fidence; that the restrictive policy 
of the Bank of England was the 
chief cause of this collapse of all 
credit, aggravating a season of com- 
mercial difficulty into one of most 
destructive panic; and that, imme- 
diately on the reversal of this policy, 
the panic and hoarding were at an 
end, and confidence returned. 

The crisis of 1847 was the most 
severe which had occurred; but it 
was surpassed in disaster by that 
which followed ten years afterwards. 
In 1857 a wave from the American 
crisis crossed the Atlantic, and pro- 
duced ‘an equal crisis in our own 
Islands. Towards the close of Octo- 
ber, the news from the United 
States assumed so sinister an aspect 
as to forebode some great monetary 
catastrophe; and, ere the month 
ended, came the announcement of 
a universal suspension of cash pay- 
ments throtighout the Union. This 
naturally put a severe strain upon 


the British firms engaged in the 
American trade, and upon the banks 
connected with them. The position 
of these houses were simply this, that 
they had to lie out of all the money 
due to them by American firms, and 
to lose a part of it. The actual loss, 
serious as it was, was the least part 
of the embarrassment; for although 
the American firms, in consequence 
of their inability to procure gold, 
had suspended, the greater part of 
them were perfectly solvent, and 
able to resume as soon as the effects 
of the panic were over. The main 
difficulty with our firms was, how 
to get their bills upon America dis- 
counted by our banks, seeing that 
the American banks and firms had 
suspended payments in specie— 
specie being, of course, the only 
medium in which payment for bills 
upon America could be received in 
this country. The embarrassment 
was essentially of a temporary char- 
acter ; and the true way to have tided 
over the difficulty would have been 
by supporting to the uttermost all 
the sound firms imperilled, until the 
monetary equilibrium should be re- 
stored in America, and the usual re- 
mittances reach this country. This 
course was adopted by the Bank of 
England after the Bank Act was 
suspended, but as long as the Act 
remained in force such a course was 
impracticable. No crisis was ever 
so unexpected, none ever culmi- 
nated so rapidly, or proved so de- 
structive. Credit was shaken, and a 
run commenced upon several banks 
which were known or supposed to 
be connected with the stspended 
firms. The Liverpool Borough Bank, 
closely connected with the American 
trade, stopped payment; and after 
reeling for some time under the run 
made upon it, the Western Bank of 
Scotland likewise closed its doors. 
Great exertions were made in Glas- 
gow by the authorities and leading 
merchants to arrest the panic; the 
other Scotch banks, alarmed at the 
aspect of affairs, and urged thereto 
by the community, at length came 
forward to check the distrust, and 





* Hansard, Third Series, vol. xcv. p. 383. 
VOL, XCV.—NO, DLXXXL 
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gave their united and most energetic 
support to some of their number 
which were run upon. Thursday 
the 12th was the last day of the 
panic in Scotland. 

Meanwhile the crisis had spread 
to London. The Bank had raised its 
rate rapidly from 5 to 10 per cent, 
at last picking out only the finest 
bills for discount; and as all the 
discount-houses in London ceased to 
make advances, the accommodation 
given (or which under the Act could 
be given) by the Bank was totally in- 
adequate. The more tight became 
the money-market, the faster were 
gold and notes withdrawn from the 
Bank. Every bank. or firm sold 
its securities, and kept beside it 
the gold or notes thus obtained. In 
order to meet the run upon them, 
the Scotch banks had ordered about 
£1,000,000 sterling in sovereigns 
from London — which they obtained 
by selling a portion of their Govern- 
ment stock (which, being readily con- 
vertible, they always hold in reserve 
for such emergencies), and there- 
after getting the notes received in 
payment cashed at the Bank of 
England. The English and Irish 
banks took similar precautions ; and 
altogether, in consequence of the pa- 
nic, the banks found it necessary to 
keep by them about three millions 
more than their ordinary amount 
of specie. On Wednesday the 11th 
the great discount-house of San- 
derson & Co. was forced to sus- 
pend, with liabilities to the amount 
of *£5,000,000 sterling. The great 
American firm of Peabody & Co. 
also was known to be in extremis — 
it was perfectly solvent, but, like 
other firms, it had for the time to 
lie out of its money, and thus was 
unable to meet its engagements. 
It was of the utmost importance to 
support this firm, as it was known 
its fall would bring down many 
others, and establish a general 
panic in London, The firm re- 
quired assistance to the extent of 
nearly £1,000,000 sterling; and the 
Bank, as fettered by the Act, had 
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not this sum to advance. But no 
sooner was the Act suspended (on 
the afternoon of the 12th) than the 
Bank advanced the required sum 
to Peabody & Co., and in like 
manner extended its aid to many 
other firms, and to some of the 
English banks. In London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, in- 
deed, all over the country — as every 
one will remember, and as is proved 
by the Trade reports now lying be- 
fore us —the beneficial effect pro- 
duced by the suspension of the 
Act, and the resolution of the Bank 
to extend its issues, was instanta- 
neous. But so tremendous had 
been the calamity, that Trade re- 
mained nervous and _ palpitating 
for several days; and four days 
after the suspension of the Act, the 
‘Times’ remarked, ‘ The liability 
to an extension of panic has still 
been such, that the principal bank- 
ing institutions would have incur- 
red a grave respons#bility if they 
had suffered any mischief to take 
place which was fairly preventi- 
ble;” that is to say, if they had 
not freely made advances to all 
sound firms which needed assistance. 

The number of solvent, indeed 
very wealthy, firms which had to 
suspend during this crisis was very 
great, and throws an important light 
upon the character of such crises, 
and upon the best means of ‘averting 
them. The suspension of Dennis- 
toun & Co., for example, which 
was one of the first houses that 
gave way, was so entirely artificial 
that, after providing for every 
shilling of their liabilities, “the ac- 
countant on the estate declared them 
possessed of a surplus of nearly 
three-quarters of a million.” The 
suspension of Nayler, Vickers, & 
Co. was of a: similar character,— 
the firm having assets to discharge 
all their debts, with a balance in 
their favour of £250,000. <A large 
portion of the other suspended firms 
were proved to be in like manner per- 
fectly solvent.* If these firms could 
have been assisted, as Peabody & 





_ * For example, the accounts of Messrs 


. Arthur & Co., of Glasgow, showed a bona 
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Co. were after the suspension of the 
Bank Act, it is obvious that the 
crisis would have been greatly miti- 
gated, and the run upon the banks 
proportionately lessened, if not al- 
together prevented. The stoppage 
of any large firm not only gives a 
great shock to credit of itself, but 
a similar stoppage is produced of 
dozens of small firms in connection 
with the large one, and thus panic 
spreads over the country. Commerce 
cannot go on without credit,—still 
less can banking. Commerce, indeed, 
is the first to suffer in times of crisis; 
but no sooner do the merchants begin 
to reel, than the pressure is com- 
municated tothe banks. Every great 
failure, by the distrust and apprehen- 
sion which it produces, is equivalent 
to a heavy draft upon the banks. 
The credit of commerce and of banking 
cannot be dissociated, and any policy 
on the part of the banks which seeks 
to strengthen themselves by sacrific- 
ing the merchants is a suicidal mistake. 


which all the great commercial crises 
have been stayed during the last 
seventy years. Credit, as we have 
shown, is the only means of econo- 
mising capital ; and in times of crisis 
such economy is peculiarly called for. 
It is a defect of the English system of 
banks (if that can be called a system 
which is totally unsystematic), that it 
does not offer the facilities for co- 
operation and mutual support which 
are possessed by the Scotch banks. 
And hence, with all their immense 
resources, their machinery of resist- 
ance toa panic is clumsy and unre- 
liable, compared with that of their 
northern rivals. In course of time, 
doubtless, order and system will arise 
out of the present chaos of English 
banking. The new joint-stock com- 
panies, with their headquarters in 
London, are gradually establishing 
branches in the provinces ; and it is 
to be hoped that, by the offer of suit- 
able terms, many of the private banks 
throughout the country will consent 








We have narrated the measures by tochange their character, and become 





fide surplus of £90,800. Messrs. Sewell & Neck, engaged in the Norway trade, ex 
hibited a surplus of £57,581, after paying their creditors 20s. in the pound, with 5 
per cent interest. Messrs. Pelly & Co., with liabilities to the amount of £36,316, 
showed a surplus of £49,425—“ a result,” justly observed the ‘ Economist,’ “ which 
excites surprise that the house should have been allowed to succumb.”’ In like man- 
ner, the assets of Mr. Johnstone of Glasgow were proved by the accountant to be 
nearly double his liabilities (the assets being £21,580, and the liabilities £11,440), 
“ after deducting all ascertained and probable losses.” C. Waud & Co., with liabili- 
ties to the amount of £60,000, showed a surplus of £20,000. Rew, Prescott, & Co. 
paid 20s. in the pound, with a surplus of £8000. T. & H. Elmenhorst paid 20s. in 
the pound, with a surplus of £3114. Mr. Peter Brown, whose suspension was 
caused by the pressure of a single creditor, had a surplus of £7719. Heine, Simon, 
& Co., after paying 20s. in the pound, with interest, had a surplus of £53,000, 
Crossley & Leeminge of Halifax, Craven & Harrop of Bradford, Woodhall & Smith 
of Dudley, T. Callender & Co., and others, paid 20s. in the pound and 5 per cent 
interest. This list of solvent or wealthy firms, who figured in the bankruptcies of 
1857, could be greatly extended. But even among those who had to compound with 
their creditors, there were very many cases in which the apparent insolvency was 
produced purely by the stoppage and bankruptcy expenses. In Scotland, the ex- 
penses of winding up an estate under sequestration are about 15 per cent—in Eng- 
land, about 45 per cent; and as the trade, and consequently the bankruptcies, in 
England are very much greater than in Scotland, 35 per cent will not be an over- 
high estimate of the average cost of each bankruptcy in the United Kingdom. In 
this way, a firm whose liabilities and assets balance one another—in other words, which 
is solvent—may, ina crisis like that of 1857, be not only forced to suspend, but have 
more than one-third of its assets swallowed up in bankruptcy expenses, and figure 
in the newspapers as paying only 12s. inthe pound! Indeed, the magnitude of 
bankruptey expenses is such, that the leading firms in the City seek to avoid driving 
their debtors into bankrupty, and prefer to have the business wound up “ under 
inspection,” which is a much*cheaper process. 
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branches of the great banks in the 
metropolis. Not until this revolution 
is accomplished can an economy of 
capital be efficiently established 
among the English banks. All bank- 
ing, undoubtedly, effects an economy 
of capital on the part of the public ; 
what is now urgently called for is, 
that there should he a corresponding 
economy of capital effected among 
the banks themselves. When great 
banks are established in London (with 
branches throughout the country), all 
acting harmoniously together, the 
fabric of public credit will be render- 
ed as nearly proof against the shocks 
of panic as need be desired. The 
great burden of sustaining credit, 
which, in times of panic, is at present 
thrown entirely upon the Bank of 
England, will then rest upon a wider 
basis; and a cordial co-operation 
among the banks will suffice to reduce 
to manageable proportions crises such 
as at present overwhelm the whole 
countfy with disaster. It is not 
more gold that is needed to fortify 
our banking system,—it is more sys- 
tem and co-operation. 

But if we do not need more gold, 
at least let us have the use of what 
we possess. The Bank Act of 1844 
wholly nullifies six millions of gold. 
A single sentence will show how 
this waste of capital is occasioned, 
and how serious are the results, 
For every note issued above the ar- 
bitrarily fixed sum of £14,475,000, 
the Bank of England is required by 
the Act to hold a corresponding 
amount in gold; and as the or- 
dinary amount of notes required 
for the wants of the public is up- 
wards of £20,000,000, it follows 
that £6,000,000 in gold is the very 
lowest amount that must be in 
the Bank to allow of this amount 
of notes being kept in circulation. 

When only six millions of gold 
are in its coffers, and fully twenty 
millions of notes in circulation, all 
the notes which the Bank is allowed 
to issue are in the hands of the 
public: so that, when this point is 
reached, not only must all discount- 
ing cease, but the Bank cannot pay 
a shilling of its deposits, whether 
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in notes or in gold, under penalty . 
of breaking the Act, —and compli- 
ance with that Act is the condition 
of its existence. If a depositor were 
then to ask even for a single note, 
the Bank could not give it, for its 
legal power to issue notes is ex- 
hausted; and if the depositor were 
to say, ‘Then give it me in gold, 
of which you have fully six mil- 
lions,” the Bank must reply that 
every sovereign of that sum must be 
kept in its coffers, in order that the 
Act be not infringed. Thus, at 
such times the Bank can neither 
discount the commercial bills by 
which trade ‘is carried on, nor make 
payment of a single note or sove- 
reign to any of its depositors. It 
must stop payment, not merely in 
specie, but entirely. With fully 
six millions of gold in its posses- 
sion, it becomes bankrupt by Act 
of Parliament: not a shilling of its 
deposits can be paid; the twenty 
millions of its notes in circulation 
cease to be a legal tender, and 
trade of every kind must be - 
stopped. No country, of course, 
will stand being strangled in this 
manner, for the sake of maintaining 
a legalised crotchet; and the Gov- 
ernment has always to interfere and 
suspend the Act before things come 
to a total deadlock. Every one 
knows now, as he sees the bullion 
in the Bank running down to seyen 
millions, that next day the Act will 
be suspended, The Act remains 
in force simply on the condition 
that it shall be suspended during 
the very seasons of difficulty which 
it was designed to prevent. But 
why not suspend it sooner,—or al- 
together? Great practical injus- 
tice, immense individual hardship, 
are produced by the manner in 
which these suspensions of the 
Act are made. For example, why 
should banks and mercantile houses 
be compelled to fail, at half-past 
two o'clock on the 12th of Novem- 
ber 1857, when other firms in simi- 
lar difficulties at three o'clock are 
freely assisted, and go on as be- 
fore? Why should dozens of high- 
ly respectable and solvent firms be 
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sacrificed—losing their good name, 
which is everything to a merchant, 
and having to lose also a heavy 
percentage of their capital in the 
shape of bankruptcy expenses,— 
merely because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not suspend 
the Act of 1844 an hour or two 
sooner? It is not right that any 
man—be he who he may—should 
be allowed to exercise such a 
power. Although the Act were 
harmless, or even wise in other 
respects, it were ten times better 
that it should be blotted from the 
Statute-book than that any Minis- 
ter should have such a power, or 
that the community should be sub- 
jected to such arbitrary and capri- 
cious injustice. 

But even with the provision that 
it be recurrently suspended, the 
Act of 1844 is a mistake and an 
evil. In the first place, it. renders 
monetary panics more frequent than 
formerly, or than they would be but 
for its operation. - By nullifying six 
millions of gold, the Act produces, 
when the bullion in the Bank has 
fallen to eight millions, a panic as 
violent as used to occur when the 
gold was reduced to two millions. 
The Bank has to stop when it -has 
still six millions of gold, just as if 
the gold had fallen to zero. In this 
way every trifling ebb of specie is 
converted into a serious catastrophe. 
The Bank Act, in fact, makes us 
sail in shallower waters than before. 
Although our commerce has now 
become a veritable ‘ Leviathan” — 
achieving prodigious results, and 
only the more exposed on that ac- 
count to great embarrassments— 
the Bank Act strikes six fathoms 
of water from beneath her keel, so 
that the least ebb of the tide now 
brings the huge fabric aground. 
The nullifying of these six millions 
of gold is complete; yet what 
might they not effect if they re- 
mained available as formerly? The 
issue of half that sum, we believe, 
judging from the history of past 
crises, in timeous assistance to sol- 
vent but embarrassed firms, would 
suffice to have averted the worst 


panic that has yet arisen. Surely, 
then, it is a great mistake to con- 
demn such potent agents of good to 
virtual non-existence in the vaults 
of the Bank. Like some of the 
shadowy things shown to us in the 
world of metaphysics, these six 
millions of gold at once are, and 
are not. They area fixture in the 
Bank, which only one or two per- 
sons within that establishment, and 
not a soul beyond its pale, ever 
sees, and from which the public de- 
rives not the slighest advantage. 
If any one were to abscond with 
them, the public need not know 
anything of the loss, nor (so long 
as the Bank Act exists) would be a 
whit the worse for it. 

The only argument that is ad- 
duced in support of this strange 
arrangement, which thus aggravates 
every commercial difficulty into a 
crisis — creating panics by Act of 
Parliament — is, that it tends to 
maintain the credit of the Bank's 
notes. But the danger thus pro- 
vided against in a manner so costly 
and fraught with disaster is purely 
imaginary. When has the credit of 
the Bank of England’s notes ever 
been questioned? Not, certainly, 
in the experience of this generation, 
nor of that which preceded it. 
During the most dreadful panics 
which have afflicted this country 
during the last hundred years, when 
has the credit of, these notes ever 
been mistrusted? We have no 
fear for the credit of these notes— 
neither has any sane man in the 
country. During the worst mone- 
tary crises, these notes have been 
the very thing that people have 
made a; run upon the Bank to get. 
It is not gold that is wanted, but 
discounts—the ordinary accommo- 
dation of commerce. Let the pub- 
lic have notes, and that is all they 
care for. This is proved by the 
evidence given before every Par- 
liamentary Committee that has in- 
vestigated the subject. In disre- 
gard of this fact, the Act of 1844 
took the most stringent precautions 
against a danger which never oc- 
curs, and totally overlooked a dan- 
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ger which is now more recurrent 
than ever. Its framers thought 
only of preserving the credit of the 
notes, and neglected to provide for 
the general credit, alike commercial 
and monetary of the country. They 
acted like engineers who should 
fortify the part of a position which 
will not be attacked by transferring 
to it the defences which previously 
guarded the key of the position. 
By nullifying these six millions of 
gold, the Act prevents the Bank of 
England, in times [of crisis, from 
continuing that aid to commerce 
which is alike its business and its 
duty, and by the curtailment of 
which a collapse of credit takes 
place, creating panic and involving 
our commercial world in bankrupt- 
cies and disaster. 

It is curious to observe how prin- 
ciples long exploded in every other 
department of business or legisla- 
tion lie at the root of our present 
Bank Act. The principle of for- 
bidding, or restricting, the export 
of the precious metals, which many 
Governments acted upon in medi- 
eval times, has been entirely con- 
demned for the last two hundred 
years. Yet what but this is the 
principle of the Bank Act of 1844? 


Its object is to restrict the export 


of the precious metals, totally 
irrespective of the purpose for 
which they are sent abroad. The 
export may take place for the pur- 
chase of corn, to avert famine—in 
which case the export is alike a 
necessity and an advantage. Or it 
may take place for the purchase of 
supplies for our army abroad —in 
which case it is a necessity imposed 
upon us in order to maintain the 
honour and interests of the State. 
Or it may take place for the con- 
duct of sound and highly profitable 
commercial undertakings, which 
will increase the capital of the 
country. But the Bank, as now 
fettered, is bound to look only at 
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the fact of the export, and cares 
nothing for the object or the pro- 
bable result. No one would dare 
nowadays to propose an export- 
duty on the precious metals,—never- 
theless such a frank return to an 
exploded principle would in reality 
be wiser and more advantageous 
for the community, than the covert 
adoption of it in the mischievous 
form which it assumes in the ex- 
isting Bank Act. Such an export- 
duty, rising and falling with the 
varying amount of specie in the 
Bank of England—as the rate 
of discount does at present— 
would at least have this advantage, 
that it would relieve from the pre- 
sent ever-recurrent convulsions the 
internal currency of the country ; 
and at the same time it would impose 
no burden upon those who export 
the gold, save that to which they are 
at present subjected. We say this for 
the purpose of bringing more clearly 
into view the working of the Act of 
1844, Every commercial or mone- 
tary crisis during the last seventy 
year has been primarily occasioned 
by a drain of specie for exporta- 
tion.* And the evil of the Bank 
Act is, that by the provisions which 
it makes to arrest an external drain 
on the Bank, it produces an inter- 
nal one also. In order to prevent 
the efflux of a million or two of 
gold, the Bank, by raising its rate 
of discount, and curtailing its usual 
advances, gives a shock to credit. 
And this increasing tightness of 
the money-market, joined to the 
spectacle of the Bank rapidly ap- 
proaching the limit at which it 
must stop discounting altogether, 
tends to suspend the ordinary re- 
lations of credit throughout the 
country,#producing numerous fail- 
ures, and ultimately panic and a 
run upon, the banks. Under the 
present system, therefore, an exter- 
nal drain inevitably produces an 
internal drain also—which is like 





* In 1857, the export of specie to America was not large (only £1,225,000); but 
then the effect of this drain was rendered as great as if the amount of the drain 
had been twice or thrice as much, because of the stoppage of the usual remittances of 


gold from America. 
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lighting a candle at both ends. In- 
deed, during the last crisis (1857) 
the amount of gold withdrawn from 
the Bank of England to meet the 
internal drain was three times 
greater than the amount which 
during the same period was sent 
abroad! Thus, the crises which 
ever and anon inflict widespread 
ruin and suffering amongst us, are 
actually of our own making. 
Temporary difficulties we aggravate 
into stupendous calamities — panics 
and bankruptcies by Act of Parlia- 
ment ! 

Moreover, let us say a word about 
these external drains, against which 
the Bank Act takes such’ ruinous 
precautions. We have already shown 
for what purposes they take place — 
namely, either as a matter of neces- 
sity, or for profitable employment. 
Now, Jet us see how long the gold 
thus exported remains abroad. Is 
it lost to us ?—or is it so long of re- 
turning that we must act as if we 
had lost it? By no means. It will 
hardly be credited how short a time 
the gold remains abroad. In most 
cases it simply does its work and 
returns. Take for example the great 
crisis of 1857, the facts of which 
have been more fully placed on re- 
cord than those of previous times. 
The whole amount of specie sent 
from this country to the ports of 
the United States, in the two 
months preceding the suspension 
of the Bank Act, was £1,225,000; 
and in two months afterwards 
we had not only got back from 
America all that we had sent, but 
nearly three times as much— 
namely, £3,200,000. It cannot be 
said that this large amount was 
attracted back by the operation of 
the Bank Act,—for the Act had 
been suspended. Neither was it 
even owing to a high rate of inter- 
est in this country ; for, two months 
after the suspension of the Act, the 
Bank’s rate of discount was lower 
than it had been two months before 
that event. On the Ist of October 
the rate stood at 54 per cent,— on 
the 14th of January it was only 5 


per cent, and in a fortnight after-. 


wards it was reduced to 4 per cent. 
Moreover, in the ten weeks which 
followed the suspension of the 
Act, the specie fin the Bank: in- 

creased from about £7,000,000 to 
£15,400,000 ! Manifestly, the sus- 
pension ‘of the Act was even more 
efficacious in increasing the Bank’s 
stock of bullion, than the operation 
of the Act had been in dispersing it. 
Surely, then, it is a folly unworthy of 
grown men, not to say of a highly- 
civilised nation, to regard with such 
trepidation the sudden but brief ebb- 
ing of bullion from the bank. And 
surely— but for the machinery of 
terror set in operation by the Bark 
Act —it would require no great 
exercise of common sense to enable 
our people to remain composed 
during the two or three months 
that the two or three millions of 
our usual amount of gold may be 
on its travels abroad. 

The Act of, 1844, instead of being 
(as its author chose to call it) the 
supplement of the Act of 1819, was 
the spoiling of it. The present Act 
is totally different from that of 1819, 
alike in its spirit and in its working. - 
By alternate fits, it expands and 
contracts credit,— depreciates * and 
enhances the value of the currency. 
And it does so in the most perverse 
manner possible. When the cur- 
rency is superabundant, the Act 
increases it; when credit is easy, 
it expands ‘it still more. Again, 
when money becomes scarce, the 
Act makes it still scarcer ; and” 
when credit is contracted, it con- 
tracts it further, and eventually 
destroys it. When gold overflows 
in the Bank, all kinds of trading 
are promoted to the uttermost; 
when gold becomes scarce, they are 
remorselessly checked. The con- 
sequence is, that what is very 
moderate trading at one time is 
treated as over-trading at another. 
What was very slow trading’ in 
1852, is set down as reckless spe- 
culation in 1857. In 1852 the 
Bank had 224 millions of gold 
in its vaults ; whereupon, in ac- 
cordance with. the spirit of the 
Act of 1844, and equally in accord- 
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ance with the interests of the share- 
holders, the Bank reduced its rate 
of discount to 2 per cent, and, by 
offering money on such easy terms, 
succeeded in pushing into circula- 
tion nearly five millions of extra 
paper-money. The circulation of 
the Bank rose from its ordinary a- 
mount of £20,000,000 to £24,500,000 
in the autumn of 1852. There are 
very few kinds of speculation that 
will not pay when money can be 
borrowed at 2 per cent; and if the 
British public, in those years of low 
discounts, did not rush into all 
manner of rash and unealled-for 
schemes, it was because they knew 
better what was good for them than 
their legislators did. In little more 
than three years afterwards, the 
Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent, 
and the circulation reduced to only 
£18,142,000 — not three-fourths 
of what it had been in 1852! 
Since 1844, there have been fluctua- 
tions in the amount, and conse- 
quent alterations in the value, of 
the currency —and variations still 
more striking in the value of loan- 
able capital, as expressed by the 
rate of discount — such as were un- 
known under the Act of 1819. In 
fact, the Act of 1844 has failed in 
the object which it was designed 
to achieve, and has subjected the 
country to new evils, of which its 
framers never dreamt. 

It is full time that the mistakes 
of the Bank Act should be recog- 
nised. It is time also that the 
Bank of England were restored to 
that freedom of action without 
which there can be no sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Direc- 
. tors, no scope for real ability in 

the management, and no adequate 
support to public credit in times of 
monetary and commercial difficulty: 
At present the Bank is simply a ma- 
chine — a mechanism — which knows 
not good from evil, and never dis- 
tinguishes between the rule and the 
exception. Of the two supports 
of industry and commerce — gold- 
money and credit—the Bank kills 
the latter in an attempt to preserve 
the other more palpable, but less 
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fundamental and _ indispensable, 
basis of trade and prosperity. And, 
by a strange fatuity, the very mea- 
sures which it takes to preserve the 
one destroy both. It is on the 
sagacity of experienced men, not 
on the dead formulism of a ma- 
chine, that this country, and every 
country, must rely for an able and 
beneficial direction of so important 
a branch of the national resources, 
In England we have had too much 
legislation for the welfare of bank- 
ing. Left free and unfettered in 
Scotland, banking assumed a form 
as near perfection as could be 
devised. In England it has been 
so swaddled and cramped by legis- 
lation that its natural growth was 
arrested and ail symmetry made 
unattainable. First Monopoly, and 
now Restriction, have exercised 
their baneful influence upon Eng- 
lish banking. Both are pernicious 
in principle, injurious to the com- - 
munity, and incompatible with the 
due use and economy of capital. 

The importance of the subject 
which we have been discussing will 
be acknowledged. The reasonable- 
ness of the discussion will soon be, 
if it is not already, apparent. On 
the one hand, we see banks spring- 
ing up in all directions. It is im- 
portant, alike for themselves and 
for the country, that their estab- 
lishment and organisation should 
be framed upon the principles of 
system and centralisation, which 
are so favourable for mutual co- 
operation and support in times of 
difficulty. Nor can we shut our 
eyes to the fact that, under the 
present erroneous system, the very 
magnitude of these enterprises, by 
stimulating industry and increasing 
our fabric of credit (things excel- 
lent in themselves), may bring upon 
us disaster should any temporary 
diminution occur in the narrow 
basis of gold in the Bank, upon 
which legislation has made our 
whole prosperity dependent. The 
present position of the money-mar- 
ket is not such as to make us regard 
the future with much complacency. 

The high rate of discount which 
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has prevailed of late—we may say 
for several years past—is certainly 
a remarkable fact, when we consi- 
der the vast addition which, during 
the same period, has been made to 
the world’s stock of metallic cur- 
rency. ‘To some extent, this shows 
that the moral effect of the gold- 
discoveries, in giving an impulse of 
hopefulness to all forms of indus- 
trial enterprise, has been greater 
than the addition which they have 
made to the currency by which 
trade is carried on. As regards 
the immediate cause of the present 
tightness of the money-market, 
apart from the general increase of 
trade which has been in operation 
of late years, it is obviously due to 
the establishment of a vast number 
of new companies, and to the pecu- 
liar form which the cotton-trade 
has assumed since the stoppage of 
our supplies of cotton from Amer- 
ica. The new companies consist 
chiefly of banks and _ credit-com- 
panies of various kinds; and hence 
they have this peculiarity, that they 
will economise a larger amount of 
capital than they absorb. The pre- 
sent expansion of associative enter- 
prise, therefore, is quite different 
from the railway mania of 1847, or 
from any other in which the capital 


- subscribed is sunk in enterprises 


of a temporarily unremunerative 
kind. In fact, the very establish- 
ment of these banking and credit- 
companies is a natural result of the 
recent dearness of money; and if 
they are conducted with ordinary 
prudence, the whole community 
will benefit by them. Should the 
credit-companies engage in the sup- 
port of great industrial enterprises 
abroad,.the result, it is true, will be 
disastrous, even should these enter- 
prises be very profitable; for, as we 
have shown, any drain of gold for 
exportation, howsoever produced, 
brings our present monetary system 
to a deadlock. The change which 
has taken place in*the cctton-trade 
is a more serious cause of embar- 
rassment. Formerly, when we ob- 


tained our cotton-supplies from the 
United States, the people of the 
States took from us an almost equal 
amount of manufactures; so that, 
on the whole, the balance of trade 
was pretty well maintained. But 
now, Egypt, India, and the other 
countries from which we draw our 
new supplies, take a comparatively 
small proportion of our goods in ex- 
change; and hence we have to pay 
to them a heavy balance in the pre- 
cious metals. We cannot avoid it: 
in fact, we are only too glad to get 
cotton upon these terms, and it 
would be a national misfortune if 
we could not get it. Lancashire is 
idle for want of cotton. The most 
important branch of our national 
industry, next to the cultivation of 
the land, has been for two years 
almost at a stand-still for want of 
the raw material ; and an immense 
national subscription has been re- 
quisite to keep half a million of our 
working-classes from absolute star- 
vation. Cotton, therefore, means 
employment for these suffering my- 
riads. It means also, not only or- 
dinary, but extraordinary profits for 
the master-manufacturers. As the 
trade-reports from all quarters show, 
the world’s stock of cotton clothing 
has become scanty, and our cotton 
goods will now find a ready market 
everywhere. To obtain a supply 
of cotton, therefore, has become a 
matter of great importance, even 
in a national point of view; yet our 
monetary system creates superflu- 
ous obstacles to our obtaining it. 
At this moment, and for four 
months past, the Bank of England 
has regarded the importers of cotton 
as its peculiar enemies. “In Nov- 
ember last it refused discounts to 
purchasers of cotton, not because 
their bills were doubtful, but be- 
cause of the dread of a drain of 
gold.” * It thus checks the import 
of cotton, and thereby prevents the 
revival of our cotton-trade, and the 
employment of our manufacturing 
population. In fact, to talk of 
“free trade” under our present mon- 





* ‘ Bankers’ Magazine’ for February, p. 92. 
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etary system is a mockery.  In- 
stead of trade being “free,” it is 
restricted alike in whole and in 
every part, and to an extent far 
greater than could be affected by 
customs-duties. The Bank, indeed, 
is not to blame. The Act of 1844, 
by binding it to the observance of 
certain rules, compelled it to regard 
all other considerations as extrane- 
ous when the observance of these 
rules is imperilled. 

But while the high rate of dis- 
count which prevails at present, 
and which to a lesser degree has 
prevailed for several years past, has 
been due to the various causes which 
we have specified, it is in part 
ascribable to another cause which 
merits attention. To a great extent 
it has been produced by a change 
in the practice of the Bank of Eng- 
land—a change chiefly local in its 
effects, it .is| true, yet exercising 
an important influence upon the 


‘money-rates of all Europe. The 


Bank now raises its rate of discount 
to 8 per cent in circumstances where 
formerly it only charged 4 per cent. 
In other words, in similar circum- 
stances, it charges twice as much 
for its money as it used todo. This 
change, so little noticed, but so im- 
portant to the commercial classes, 
has been introduced during the last 
half-dozen years. Previous to 1857, 
when the amount-of bullion in the 
Bank was between thirteen and 
fourteen millions, the rate of dis- 
count usually stood at 4 or 44 per 
cent: but now, when the bullion 
stands at a similar amount, the rate 
is raised to 8 per cent. In Decem- 
ber last, when the Bank rate was 
8 per cent, the amount of bul- 
lion ranged from £13,048,000 to 
£13,673,000. In truth, the Bank 
Directors, taught by two failures, 
find that the Act of 1844 is so 


‘commercial classes. 
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unworkable in exceptional times, - 
and so aggravates the difficulties 
of their position, that they now 
seek to save the reputation of 
the Bank by throwing an extra 
burden upon the commercial com- 
munity.* Since they could not 
save themselves by the rates which 
they charged in 1847 and ’57, they 
are resolved to try what immensely 
higher rates willdo. By nullifying 
six millions of gold in the Bank, 
the Act of 1844 laid a new and 
heavy burden upon the Bank, which 
the Bank has now quietly transferred 
(by nearly doubling its rates of 
discount) to the shoulders of the 
An artificial 
crisis is thus produced, while the 
Bank has fully thirteen millions of 
gold in its vaults; and the Bank 
exacts, and the community pays, 
nearly double the rates that used 
to prevail, or which, but for the 
Act, would prevail. For several 
months past, the Bank of France, 
with equal liabilities to those of 
the Bank of England, has had only 
half as much bullion;t+ and yet its 
rate of discount is only 7 per cent 
(which is fully higher than the 
average rate on the Continent), and 
more confidence prevails in the 
commercial world of France than 
in ours. We think it important to 
direct attention to this matter, for, 
whenever a crisis like that of 1857 
recurs, we believe that the Direc- 
tors, stung by their former inability 
to observe the Act of 1844, will 
raise the rate to an _ exorbitant 
amount, and will charge. 20 per 
cent where they used to charge 10. 
Bound and fettered by the Act, and 
intent only on saving themselves, 
they will raise the rate, and reject 
good bills as they think best for 
themselves, leaving the commercial] 
classes to pay a Shylock rate of 





* This plan is not original—it was suggested by Mr. M‘Leod in 1856; but, en- 
lightened by the disaster of 1857, the Bank finds that it must charge far higher 
rates than those proposed by Mr. M‘Leod, if the Act is to be dbserved. 

+ The last published monthly statements show that the amount of bullion in 


.the Bank of France, during December and January, averaged exactly £7,000,000, 


If the Bank of England were so circumstanced (as it was in 1847 and ’57) the coun- 
try would be covered with bankruptices from end to end, and tens of thousands of 


our working-classes would be thrown out of employment. 
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usury or go into the Gazette. at 7 per cent, buys up bills ° 
The Bank, we believe, is now well upon London, where the Bank (we 
satisfied with the Act, which, it shall say) has raised its rate to 9 
finds, justifies it in charging double per cent. In such a case, ostensi- 
profits upon its money. But surely* bly the Bank of France will lose 
rather than await the suicidal con- fully 2 per cent on all the bullion 





flict which is certain to arise be- 
tween the Bank and the commer- 
cial classes, on occasion of another 
monetary crisis, it were better for 
both parties to reconsider betimes 
the laws affecting our monetary 
system, and obtain the abolition of 
such enactments as have proved to 
be injurious and unworkable. 

As regards the immediate future, 
the new influences likely to affect 
our money-market are of two 
kinds :—Firstly, it is not improba- 
ble that a drain of specie may ere 
long be made upon this country, by 
the operations of the Bank of France 
—just as the recent high rates of the 
Bank of England have been calculat- 
ed to draw specie from France. It 
is worthy of notice, that the two 
Banks pursue widely different 
courses in order to attain the same 
end. The Bank of England seeks 
to obtain gold by raising its rate of 
discount, whereby our whole indus- 
try is checked and employment is 
restricted. The Bank of France, 
on the other hand, avoids raising 
its rate to a similar extent—it re- 
fuses to check industry, and subject 
the community to such a strain ; 
nevertheless, it obtains gold by a 
process quite as efficient as that 
adopted by the Bank of England. 
It purchases the ordinary commer- 
cial bills upon other countries, for- 
wards them to be cashed, and gets 
the specie. The difference between 
the two methods is, that in supply- 
ing themselves with gold, the one 
Bank gets high rates of discount, 
and the other gives them. The 
Bank of England, in times of crisis, 
makes a profit for itself at the ex- 
pense and to the detriment of the 
community ; the Bank: of France, 
at such times, incurs a loss.in order 
to protect the community from dis- 
aster Yet the loss is more in ap- 
pearance than reality. Suppose the 
Bank of France, keeping its own 


which it ‘obtains; but as this bul- 
lion becomes the basis of twice or 
thrice as much paper-money, which 
the Bank lends at 7 per cent, the 
balance is redressed—besides the 
inestimable advantage of sustaining 
commercial cregit, and preserving 
the national industry from the con- 
vulsions of panic and the pressure 
of exorbitant rates of discount. 

Secondly, our money-market may 
not improbably be subjected to the 
influence of a serious war on the 
Continent. The normal effect of 
war is to check international trade, 
and thereby to make @oanable capi- 
tal more plentiful, by lessening the 
demand for it. Probably, also, man 
persons who at present hold Conti- 
nental securities will sell them, and 
send or bring their money to this 
country to be invested in English 
securities, as the safer. Both of 
these effects, to a small extent, are 
already taking place. Thus far, 
a Continental war would tend to 
ease our money-market. But there 
is another side to the question. 
Belligerent Governments in almost 
all cases require loans: and these 
loans will absorb the loanable capi- 
tal set free by the inaction of ‘trade, 
and, it may be, a greatdeal more. 
If the loans be subscribed by the 
subjects of the Governments which 
require them, the effect on this 
country will be little—always sup- 
posing that England is not drawn 
into the mélée. But if English 
capitalists should subscribe largely 
for any of these foreign loans, the 
effect upon our money-market 
would be‘ instantaneous, and very 
injurious to the community. For 
it would create a drain of gold— 
the main cause of all our monetary 
panics and commercial calamities, 
and an embarrassment which our 
present system of monetary legisla- 
tion invests with artificial but most 
disastrous consequences. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL. 


Tere is only one man living gomplete, it is moved by the will 


who knows what the feeling is of 
having the whole civilised world 
intent on his words and gestures. 
Individual opinions may. differ 
widely respecting his capacity, his, 
statesmanship, his power of thought. 
The manner in which he attained 
to, and has continued to hold, his 
present eminence, may be criticised 
in language more or less strong. 
But of the fact of his power no man 
can doubt. There he stands, abso- 
lute master of a great empire. The 
population of that empire is pre- 
eminently warlike ; and to push 
it through such enterprises as its 
belligerent pyopensities may impel 
_it to begin, there exist in the nation 
resources greater than it ever be- 
fore possessed, developed by intel- 
ligence which has never till now 
been employed to such practical 
ends. Manufactures and commerce 
flourish in France beyond precedent. 
But they by no means absorb the 
energies of the nation or the atten- 
tion of its ruler. For the military 
power of the country is great, even 
in proportion to the resources that 
support it. Nor is that power de- 
pendent, as has been often the case 
with great military monarchies, on. 
mere numbers. All that science 
can do by its researches, -all that 
mechanical art can effect by its 
practised skill, all that industry 
can ascertain by experiment, is 
brought to complete the organisa- 
tion and material necessary for the 
effective action in modern war of 
this great numerical force. Inces- 
sant discipline, vast arsenals, or- 
ganisation at once comprehensive 
and minute, for the supply, equip- 
ment, and movement of the troops ; 
a trained staff and trained command- 
ers—all aid in giving the utmost effi- 
ciency to the vast machine. Thus 


of one man; and this it is which 
causes all nations, great and small, 
to watch, as Swiss peasants might 
watch a poised avalanche, as vil- 
lagers on the slopes of Vesuvius 
watch the aspect of the volcano, 
the signs from which they may 
divine the intentions of the French 
Emperor. 

It becémes, then, a matter of much 
importance to estimate justly the na- 
ture and degree of that intelligence 
which will, in a great European 
war, direct the operations of the 
French army. Means for forming 
a fair estimate of that intelligence 
have existed ever since the cam- 
paign of 1859. These are rendered 
almost perfect by the important 
supplement they have received in 
the work which we propose to re- 
view. We are not acquainted with 
any campaign which has been re- 
corded, explained, and_ illustrated 
so splendidly as this ‘Campaign of 
Napoleon III.’ The text is printed 
on sumptuous paper, and is. illus- 
trated by two atlases—one of bat- 
tles, the other of marches. The 
first, besides a general map of the 
theatre of war, supplies not only 
accurate plans of the various fields 
of action, but professes also to di- 
vide each engagement into ‘“mo- 
ments,” or interesting and critical 
stages. The second places all the 
troops on both sides in the posi- 
tions they occupied on the surface 
of the map every day throughout 
the campaign. Thus to know what 
any particular corps was doing, or 
how posted, on a particular day, it 
is only necessary to refer to the 
map of that date; and thus the 
two atlases by themselves form, to 
the instructed eye, a very complete 
symbolic record of the operations ; 
and the beauty of the maps fur- 





‘Campagne de l’Empereur Napoléon III. en Italie, 1859, redigée au Depot de la 
Guerre, d’aprés les documents officiels, étant Directeur le Général Blondel, sous le 


Ministére de son Excellence le Maréchal Comte Randon, 1860, 1861.’ 


Paris, 1862. 
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nishes brilliant testimony of the 
skill and care which preside over 
the topographical department of 
the French Staff. 

- Nevertheless, it would be a mis- 
take to rely on this magnificent 
work as absolutely trustworthy. It 
is not likely that a book written 
and published under the Imperial 
eye will point out Imperial errors. 
It is not likely that the information 
derived from French marshals will 
be otherwise than highly favourable 
to the generalship of their chief. 
If the biographers of great com- 
manders always claim for generals 
(what generals never claim for 
themselves) that it is impossible 
they could ever be wrong, the pre- 
sent case is not likely to be an ex- 
ception, where the editor is a French 
General, and the subject the gene- 
ralship of his Imperial master. Tt 
is therefore especially necessary to 
examine this work carefully — not, 
indeed, to scrutinise statements of 
facts, which are no doubt well con- 
sidered and reliable, but to weigh the 
inferences of judgment and saga- 
city drawn from those facts. Such 
an investigation we now propose to 
enter on; premising that if our 
explanations should seem too tech- 
nical for the general reader (which 
we shall try to avoid), it is a cir- 
cumstance almost inevitable in the 
treatment of a subject the elements 
of which are not very generally 
known. 

It is almost unnecessary to men- 
tion that no military disquisition 
can be read to any advantage ex- 
cept with a map. In the present 
instance a small one, such as Keith 
Johnston’s Travelling Map of Italy, 
will serve to illustrate our narrative 
and remarks. 

On the Ist January 1859, France 
could produce in arms, without any 
effort more than usual, 640,000 men ; 
a numerical establishment which, 
besides furnishing troops for home 
service and for Algeria, maintained 
the army of Italy, from the time of 
the battle of Magenta to the time 
of the battle of Solferino, at the 
force of about 130,000 men. Of 


these about 10,000 were cavalry ; 
and the force of field-artillery was, 
at various epochs, from 312 to 400 
guns. 

These guns, nearly all rifled, car- 
ried with them ammunition for a 
great battle. Every corps of the 
army was accompanied by 110 car- 
riages, containing a second supply , 
of ammunition for artillery and in- 
fantry. Finally, a grand park of 
430 carriages, organised at Lyons, 
carried fresh supplies to St. Jean de 
Maurienne, from whence artillery- 
horses drew them over the Mont 
Cenis to Susa. 

The arsenals in France were in 
full operation, converting the old 
Napoleon field-gun into a rifled 
weapon. The whole army was sup- 
plied with rifled muskets. Besides 
the field-artillery, 200 guns and 70 
mortars were provided for the siege 
of the Italian fortresses, each sup- 
plied, on the average, with 900 
rounds of ammunition. 

Tents were provided to contain . 
nearly a million of men — almost 
enough to house the population of 
Paris, and covering an area much 
greater than the city. 

For the necessary supplies of 
forage and grain the French mar- 
kets were exhausted, and the vast 
total was completed by purchases 
in other countries. The civil bak- 
eries of France were charged with 
the supply of the troops in the in- 
terior, and the Government estab- 
lishments were thus free to devote 
all their resources to providing 
bread for the army of Italy, and 
to amassing reserves for its future 
subsistence. But these conversions 
could not take place in a moment; 
and to give time for the organ- 
isation of supplies, provisions for 
100,000 men and 10,000 horses, for 
twenty days, were collected at vari- 
ous towns in Piedmont. 

Thus far, then, the French sol- 
diery might survey with great sa- 
tisfaction the enormous provision 
made for its comfort and efficiency. 
But there is another set of items in 
the account, very interesting and 
significant, though by no means 
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equally cheering to contemplate. 
For instance, 363,000 kilogrammes 
of lint were provided, being 10,000 
dressings a-day for more than three 
months. About 1000 cases of sur- 
gical instruments also figure grimly 
in the list. Every battalion was 
followed by a mule bearing surgical 
instruments and dressings for 200 
wounded. Every division, besides 
instruments, was provided with 
2000 dressings. ‘In view of ulte- 
rior wants,” we are told there was 
a reserve of lint and bandages re- 
presenting 2,800,000 dressings. The 
medical arrangements comprised 
everything necessary for 15,000 
sick for three months. Besides the 
field-hospitals which first received 
the wounded and diseased, military 
and civil establishments were or- 
ganised in the interior of France, 
to relieve the army of such encum- 
brances by accommodating 17,000 
patients. Such are some of the col- 
ours used ix painting the gloomier 
pictures that hang in the temple of 
Fame, where the bright eye of glory 
is covered with a patch, and where 
the exulting tread of conquest is 
exchanged for a painful hobble upon 
wooden legs. 

At risk of being tedious, we have 
given some of these details, because, 
for want of them, readers of mili- 
tary operations are often insensible 
to the vast preparations required 
for the commencement of war be- 
tween great Powers, and to the na- 
ture of certain facts which must 
enter into military calculations, and 
which, though they seldom appear 
on the surface of history, form the 
great elements of perplexity for 
governments and generals. Send- 
ing forth an army is like sending 
forth a city equal to the capital of 
a great state, transporting it, with 
all its means of food and shelter, 
from place to place at uncertain 
times and in unforeseen directions, 
and leaving it all the time entirely 
dependent on the territory from 
which it set forth for the main- 
tenance of its numbers and the 
supply of its daily wants. We here 
lay especial stress on this, because, 
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for the appreciation of the present 
campaign, it is particularly neces- 
sary to bear in mind the necessities 
which bind an army by indissoluble 
ties to certain points in its rear. 

‘The theatre of war was the fertile, 
flat, well-watered basin of North 
Italy, enclosed like a vast amphi- 
theatre by the Alps and Apen- 
nines. Giants or ancient gods might 
be figured, by a fancy imbued with 
classic lore, as sitting on the lofty 
summits to watch the strife in the 
spacious arena at their feet. The 
most striking feature it contains is 
the river Po, flowing from west 
to east along the plain; while on 
all sides the enclosing mountains 
pour down their tributary streams 
to swell its flood, so that it and its 
affluence look on the map like the 
spine and ribs of some huge saurian 
extending across the Italian penin- 
sula. One of these ribs, the Ticino, 
flowing from the Northern range, 
formed with the Po the frontier of 
the Austrian territory. By passing 
either the Ticino on the one side or 
the Po on the other, the Austrians 
would at once be in Sardinian ter- 
ritory, and by moving on the No- 
vara-Vercelli road, after crossing the 
Ticino, they would threaten the 
capital. Turin was manifestly in 
imminent danger, for the Sardinian 
forces were incapable of coping 
single-handed with their powerful © 
adversary. They had abandoned 
all the territory north of the Po, 
and sought to make of the Dora 
Baltea stream their first defensive 
line. It was not expected that the 
Austrians would attempt to operate 
by jthe south bank of the Po, be- 
cause to do so they must first pass 
the broad river, then take or mask 
Alessandria and Casale, and they 
would then find their movements 
embarrassed by the woody and 
mountainous region which extends 
south of the Po, between Alessan- 
dria and Turin. After providing 
for the defence of Genoa, Alessan- 
dria, and Casale, the remainder of 
the Sardinian forces, about 20,000 
in number, were therefore concen- 


trated on the Dora Baltea, in the 
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hope of covering Turin on that side 


‘by which an attack might be ex- 


pected. 

Under existing circumstances: it 
was for the Austrians to commence 
hostilities. The French could not 
move their troops over the frontier 
before war was declared, without 
appearing as the aggressors in the 
quarrel begun at their instigation 
by the Italians. They must there- 
fore await the moment when Aus- 
tria should decide to advance, and 
must then act with promptitude 
sufficient to prevent the Sardi- 
nian army from being overwhelm- 
ed and the capital seized. The 
most convenient route by which 
the French could enter the theatre 
of war was by sea from their south- 
ern ports to Genoa, and thence to 
Alessandria. But it was evidently 
of the utmost importance to move 
with all possible celerity to the aid 
of the Sardinian corps that covered 
Turin; and therefore, while three 
French corps were to be transport- 
ed by sea to Genoa, two others were 
to cross the Alps by the passes of 
Mont Cenis and Mont Genevre to 
Susa, where they would be within a 
march of the menaced capital. On 
the 2lst April it was no longer 
doubtful that Austria would resort 
to arms to enforce her demands on 
Sardinia. On the 25th the French 
columns were in movement for the 
Alps, which they began to cross on 
the 28th; while on the 26th the 
first French troops, moving by the 
sea route, disembarked at Genoa. 

The time fixed in the Austrian 
ultimatum had expired on the 26th, 
nevertheless the advance was not 
commenced till the 29th ; and though 
it was. manifestly of the greatest 
importance to strike a blow against 
the Italian army before its ally 
could be ina position to aid it, yet 
the movement was extremely slow, 
even for Austrian troops. It was 
not till the 2d May that they oc- 
cupied the line of the Sesia river. 

In the mean time the French 
Marshal, Canrobert, had accom- 
in a recon- 
naissance of the position on the 
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Dora Baltea. As it never became 
the scene of operations, it is only 
necessary to say that, though strong 
on the flanks (the left at Mazze 
resting on the lowermost spurs of 
the Alps, the right on the Po), yet 
it was very defective in the centre, 
where the banks were flat and the 
river easy of passage, while it might 
be entirely turned by the road from 
Biella to Ivrea. Canrobert, there- 
fore, rightly judging that the Sar- 
dinian forces were incompetent to 
hold so faulty a position, judiciously 
advised the King to abardon the 
line of the Dora, and to transfer the 
whole force by the south bank of the 
Po to Casale. At that point, which 
is a little higher up the stream than 
the junction of the Sesia with the 
Po, the Sardinians possessed strong 
fortifications, covering the bridge, 
and commanding the great roads 
by which the Austrians must ad- 
vance from the Sesia towards Turin. 
Should the Austrians continue their 
forward movement, disregarding 
Casale, an advance of the Sardinian 
force from thence would sever their 
communications. Should they de- 
tach a corps to watch Casale while 
advancing on the capital, they could 
never be certain that the Allies 
might not defeat this covering force, 
and cut off the retreat of the advanc- 
ing troops, which might, moreover, 
be met in front by the head of the 
French column from Mont Cenis. 
Thus the occupation of Casale in- 
directly covered the capital, and in 
fact checked Giulay’s advance. 
During this time it is clear that 


‘the Austrian general had great, per- 


haps decisive, opportunities open to 
him. First, he saw before him the 
Sardinian army unaided by, and for 
the moment beyond the aid of, its 
ally. His advance should there- 
fore have followed on the rejection 
of his ultimatum as the report of a 
shot follows the flash. Three days’ 
vigorous marching would take him 
from the Ticino to the Dora Baltea; 
a well-directed attack would have 
crushed the Sardinian troops there 
had they awaited the onset, and the 
French columns, crossing the Alps, 
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would have found the road to Turin 
barred by the victorious Austrians, 
and the capital already lost. All 
this might have been effected before 
the French corps arriving at Genoa 
could have been put in motion. 
But this opportunity was lost by 
the tardiness of the first steps of 
the Austrians. It was not till the 
8d or 4th of May that Giulay pre- 
pared to advance from the Sesia; 
and before doing so he thought it 
expedient to mislead his enemy by 
false attacks on other points. De- 
monstrations were made at Frassi- 
netto, at Valenza and Cornale, the 
last in force, the whole of the 8th 
corps under Benedek being allotted 
to the operation, and having for its 
object not merely to deceive the 
enemy, but to destroy the railway 
communications by which the Allies 
might make a counter-attack by 
way of Stradella on the Austrian 
left. These precautions taken, and 
the 8th corps having recrossed 
the Po, the line of that river was 
abandoned, except by posts of ob- 
servation, and the Austrian army 
concentrated behind the Sesia for 
its movement against Turin. 

This movement was what is 
termed a point —that is, the whole 
army was not committed to the 
enterprise, because, as we have 
said, the occupation of Casale 
threatened the Austrian flank and 
rear; but corps were thrown for- 
ward supporting each other, till 
the most advanced should reach 
the capital, the line of retreat 
being guarded on its exposed side 
by the 5th corps, and a brigade of 
the 7th placed astride of the road 
Casale-Vercelli. Thus, if the thrust 
of the Austrian general were suc- 
cessful, it might be followed up; 
if it failed, he might step back 
and recover his guard. All these 
arrangements were in themselves 
scientific and judicious; the error 
and cause of failure lay in the 
tardiness of execution. For Giu- 
lay, whose information seems to 
have been lamentably defective. 
had till now believed apparently 
that the Sardinians were still post- 
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ed on the Dora Baltea, and were 
still unsupported by the French. . 
He was prepared to force the pas- 
sage of the Dora, but he was not 
prepared for the total want of re- 
sistance in that quarter. Every- 
where along the stream he found, 
the way suspiciously open to his 
troops, while in. the works of 
Casale were seen, not only Sardi- 
nian, but French ~ troops. He 
paused and faltered in his design, 
believing that the Allies were 
about to burst upon his flank and 
rear; and while Turin was aghast 
at his menaced attack, against 
which the city was defenceless, he 
recalled his troops and returned 
behind the Sesia. 

Thus the operation that might 
have had great results on the 28th 
April, proved a weak failure on the 
8th May. Yet even at that later 
date the seizure of Turin would 
have been very damaging to the 
Italian cause. ‘‘ Without doubt,” 
says the work before us, “the occu- 
pation of the capital of Piedmont, 
had it only lasted a few days, would 
have produced a great moral effect, 
besides cutting the communications 
between Alessandria and Susa, and 
stopping the convoys coming from 
Mont Cenis.” Giulay, however, 
doubtful what bolt might be hid- 
den in the thunder-cloud gathering 
behind Casale, yielded to that fear 
of committing himself which was 
so powerful a motive with him 
throughout the campaign, and 
which is the point in generalsbip 
that chiefly serves to divide great- 
ness from mediocrity. He might, 
no doubt, have succeeded in hold- 
ing Turin for some days, and in 
securing a retreat whenever an at- 
tack on his flank should render the 
abandonment of the capital neces- 
sary. For on the 9th the Sardi- 
nian army was scattered along the 
Po, guarding the various points of 
passage ; the two French corps that 
hadcome by Mont Cenis were at | 
Alessandria; and the three that had 
come by Genoa were only emerging 
from the Apennines on to the plain 
of Novi. Some days must have 
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elapsed before a _ sufficient force 
could be assembled to issue from 
Casale against the Austrian cover- 
ing corps, and that corpa, fure- 
warned by its outposts, would be 
reinforced successively by those 
which were between Vercelli and 
Turin. Moreover, the first impulse 
of the commanders of the 3d and 
4th French corps at Alessandria, 
on hearing that Torin was in the 
hands of the enemy, and their own 
line of supply broken,. would be, 
not to advance, but to attempt to 
restore their communications by re- 
tracing their steps towards Turin. 
Thus, besides the immediate ad- 
vantages attendant on occupying 
the capital, the Austrian leader 
would probably for a time have 
disconcerted the designs and dis- 
tracted the attention of his adver- 
saries, 

Nor even now did Fortune cease 
to offer to him opportunities; for 
in the double line of advance of the 
French, dictated by the potent con- 
siderations already mentioned, there 
was a radical defect. The two wings 
of the army were separated by a 
large tract of difficult country be- 
tween Genoa and Tarin, where 
communication was difficult, and 
combined operations impossible. 
A glance at that portion of the 
map, showing us no railways, few 
roads, no plains, but many torrents, 
many valleys and ravines, many 
mountain-passes, will tell at once 
that the tract of the Maritime Alps 
is not easy to traverse. The three 
French corps advancing from Genoa 
were then, until their junction in 
the great plain between Novi and 
Alessandria, completely isolated, 
while opposite their intended point 
of junction lay the entire Austrian 
army. Any one accustomed to con- 
sider military operations will recog- 
nise at once the dangerous situa- 
tion of the French, and the great 
opportunity presented to the Aus- 
trian general. Bringing his army 
across the Po and massing it on 
the Scrivia, he could thence have 
issued into the plain, and throw- 
ing out his right wing in observa- 
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tion of the Sardinian troops and 
fortresses, have rolled back with , 
panes force the tide of blne-clad , 
soldiery advancing from Genoa. 
Nor need he have regarded as 
ominous of evil the village of Mar- 
engo, that has made that wide flat 
border of the Po so famous, but 
should rather have seen in it anin- - 
vitation to wipe out the memory of 
that fatal field by a counter-triumph 
over another Napoleon. 

It was not, however, till the se- 
parated French wings were in con- 
nection with each other and with 
the Sardinians, between the Bor- 
mida and the .Scrivia, that he made 
any demonstration against them. 
His opportunities of dealing with 
them separately were then at an 
end, and he must await another 
turn of the wheel for an advantage 
Once united with the Sardinians, 
the French, far from finding fur- 
ther inconvenience in their double 
line, hitherto so perilous, ‘derived 
from it great benefits, for their sup- 
plies reached them by two short 
lines of railway, leading directly on 
the extremities of their front, and 
passing thence behind it. Bat it 
was now that Giulay began to ope- 
rate against them; and his mode 
of operation showed that he want- 
ed that quality of a general, so 
highly rated and so frequently ex- 
emplified by Napoleon, of knowing 
how to get information. The Ita- 
lians do not bear, the character of 
being universally incorraptible pa- 
triots; in the Milanese there must 
have existed many active, acute, and 
intelligent natives, who would have 
been quite competent to procure for 
the Austrian commander ‘full parti- 
culars of the enemy’s movements, 
and who might, by certain simple 
arguments, have been induced to 
exercise their talents. Yet Giulay 
could hit on no better method of 
finding out what his adversary was 
about, than the uninventive blun- 
dering resource of @ reconnaissance 
in force—that is, an advance of a 
large body of troops, who, by threat- 
ening action and by partially en- 


gaging, may oblige the enemy to 
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show his array on the point where 

- his presence is suspected, and to 

- confess either his strength or his 
weakness there. Such is the charac- 
ter that has been affixed to this move- 
ment by Giulay himself—and its 
employment is all the more to be con- 
demned, except in case of necessity, 
because the troops so used, retiring 
when the object is accomplished, are 
certain to fall back with a feeling of 
defeat, and to leave to the enemy the 
credit of a victory. 

The command of this reconnais- 
sance was intrasted to Count Sta- 
dion. Part of the troops allotted 
to this service were -already on the 
right bank of the Po about Stra- 
della; the remainder crossed the 
river at the fortified bridge estab- 
lished by the Austrians at the junc- 
tion of the Po and Ticino. Moving 
in the defile between the river and 
the mountains, they met part of 
Forey’s division, forming the ex- 
treme right of the Allies, and placed 
there expressly to guard against an 
advance of the enemy from the de- 
file, on the ground between Cas- 
teggio and Montebello, the same 
‘field where Lannes, in the campaign 
of Marengo, defeated the Austrian 
Ott, and won his title. The ground, 
though flat, is by no means favour- 
able for the deployment of troops, 
being intersected throughout with 
canals of irrigation, small streams, 
ditches, and vineyards. Thus re- 
stricted to the few roads that exist, 
the Austrians could not manage 
to bring their superior numbers to 
bear. Forey held his ground gal- 
lantly till reinforeed by the rest. of 
his division; and Stadion retired, 
reporting to his chief that 40,000 
men had been brought against him. 
The French account, on the con- 
trary, claims for Forey a victory 
achieved by 7000 French over 
25,000 Austrians, with a loss less 
than half of Stadion’s in killed and 
wounded. The result of the mea- 
gire was not even to procure the 
information desired, for Stadion’s 
report impressed Giulay with a false 
belief that the French were in great 
force about Voghera, and meditated 
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an advance against his left. Satis- 
fied with this conclusion, he now 
confined his attention entirely to 
watching and baffling the enemy, 
leaving the Emperor to mature his 
lans and complete his arrangements 
in security. 

Louis Napoleon had arrived at 
Alessandria on the 14th May. A 
great step had been made in the 
campaign when the junction of his 
troops was effected without mis- 
chance or interruption. The posi- 
tion of the Allies was for the pre- 
sent secure. The Sardinian army 
was massed on the left about Ca- 
sale; from thenee the French 
divisions extended along the Po, 
watching the passages, and the 
first division, thrown back on the 
right, guarded the issue of the de- 
file of Stradella, and covered the 
road to Genoa, The railway from 
thence, after bringing supplies to 
the right wing of his army, tra- 
versed the rear of the position, and 
the Imperial headquarters, shifted 
at will, were at once nowhere and 
everywhere, contributing not a little 
to the bewilderment of the enemy, 
to whom the position of the com- 
mander-in-chief often indicates the 
nature of the plan. Thus secure, and 
well supplied from Genoa and Ales- 
sandria, the Emperor spent some 
time in organising his forces, while 
meditating on the next step in the 
campaign. And to understand the 
nature of that step, it is necessary 
to revert to the features of the 
country within range of the contend- 
ing armies, 

The Austrian army had its right 
towards the Sesia, near Vercelli 
(where Giulay had caused the 
bridge to be blown up), extending 
along that river to Oandia at its 
confluence with the Po, Thence 
the Austrian divisions extended 
along the Po (less than 800 yards 
wide in this part of its course), 
watching the principal points of 
passage as far as Belgiojoso, nu- 
merous bridges having been thrown 
over the Ticino below Pavia, to 
render the communications easy. 


The left of the army, the 9th corps, 
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was on the right bank of the Po, in 
the valley of Stradella, echeloned 
(that is, the different bodies of 
troops placed one behind anvther, 
like the steps of a ladder) from 
that town to Piacenza, so as to close 
the defile of the Trebbia against the 
enemy, should he seek to penetrate 
to the Po by that route. 

The general direction of the Aus- 
trian front being, then, parallel to 
the course of the Sesia and Po from 
Vercelli to below Pavia, the next 
important step towards appreciat- 
ing their position is to ascertain 
their lines of communication with 
the Quadrilateral, their immediate 
base. They were linked to it by 
four roads: the northern through 
Milan and Brescia; that on the 
left bank of the Po by Pavia, Piz- 
zighittone, and Cremona, to Mantua ; 
that on the right bank, by Stradella 
and Piacenza, also to Oremona; 
and lastly, that from Piacenza, by 
Parma and Guastalla, to Mantua. 
Of these the first was not to be re- 
lied on, lying through great towns, 
the disaffection of whose inhabit- 
ants might grievously aggravate 
the disasters of a retreat. The 
Austrian lines of communication 
lay then along the banks of the Po 
on both sides of the river. 

It is manifest that, if the Em- 
peror would direct lis attack in the 
most effective way, he would assail 
the Austrian left at Piacenza: for, 
could he force a passage there, he 
would be on the Austrian lines 
of communication, would drive his 
antagonist on the northern road, 
and would intercept all those troops 
who could not gain the Adda befure 
him. Such was the course of the 
first Napoleon in the same circum- 
stances in 1796. Leaving a divi- 
sion to watch and threaten the 
Austrian right and cover the road 
to Genoa, he moved rapidly on Pia- 
cenza, crossed there; defeated the 
first Austrian troops that moved to 
oppose him; und endeavoured, by 
forcing the bridge of Lodi, to cut 
off the Austrian right. The move- 


ment was decisive, and freed all 
Lombardy from the enemy. 
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But a certain adverse fact pre- 
vented Louis Napoleon from imi- 
tating the illustrious example of his 
uncle; for the Austrians, in antici- 
pation of such a movement, had not 
only, as we have seen, placed a corps 
across the defile of Stradella, but 
had erected a formidable intrenched 
camp on the right bank below the 
confluence of the Ticino. The 
Apennines, after receding from the 
Po round Alessandria and Novi, 
close in upon it again at Tortona 
so that between the mountains and 
river there is a narrowing space of 
a few miles at the widest, in which 
lies the road leading to Piacenza, 
Should the French seek to pene- 
trate that way, they would first be 
met in the narrowest part of the 
pass by the Austrian corps awaiting 
them:there; while from the téte-de- 
pont of La Stella, and other pas- 
sages over the Po, the Austrian 
columns would issue, separating 
them from Turin and Genoa, and 
forcing them back upon the Apen- 
nines. 

If the French Emperor, deterred 
by these considerations from mov- 
ing against the left, should attempt 
the passages on the Austrian centre 
and right in the space between the 
Scrivia and Vercelli, advantages so 
decisive were not to be hoped for. 
It was not likely that any of the 
Austrian troops could be thus cut 
from their communications; and 
the passage of so considerable a 
stream as the Po in presence of an 
enemy is always a doubtful opera- 
tion. Nevertheless, that mode of 
operation would have possessed this 
inestimable advantage, that it would 
have covered both the French ‘lines 
of communication (that to Genoa 
and that to Turin), while, if suc- 
cessfal, it would have forced the 
enemy either to give battle, pro- 
bably before his lgft wing could 
join him, or else to retire behind 
the Ticino. 

Now, it is to be observed that the 
first method—that of advancing on 
Piacepza — required both general- 
ship and resolution, but principally 
geueralship. The second—that of 
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forcing a passage near the centre 
—required also both qualities, 
but principally resolution. A third 
course remained—that of turning 
the Austrian right by Novara; and 
as this was the course followed by 
the Emperor, and affords the first 
test of his quality as a leader, let 
us try to estimate the measure apart 
from the success which attended it. 
The project was, first, by demon- 
strations on the right, to induce the 
Austrians to believe that the attack 
would be towards Piacenza; then 
to withdraw the army, with all pos- 
sible speed and secrecy, to the other 
side of the Po by the bridge of 
Casale, and thence to Vercelli. The 
Sardinian army, which was already 
between Casale and Vercelli, was 
to cross the Sesia and cover this 
flank-march, ‘The Austrians, under 
the false impression with which 
their own reconnaissance and the 
French demonstrations had inspired 
them, hid withdrawn forces from 
their right to mass them on their 
left towards Pavia. Thus the line 
of the Sesia was almost unguarded, 
and it was calculated that the Suar- 
‘ dinians, reinforced by a French 
eorps, would be able to resist any 
force that could be directed against 
them in that quarter till the whole 


army should have passed Vercelli 


on its-way to Novara. Should all 
this fulfil expectation, the move- 
ment was to be prolonged, the Ti- 
cino passed, and Milan occupied. 
Thus the problem of erossing the 
Po would be solved by effecting the 
passage at Casale, a point in the 
possession of the Allies; the passage 
of the Sesia and Ticino, smaller 
streams and Jess formidably guard- 
ed, would be an easier task; the 
seizure of Milan would entail great 
political consequences, and the two 
armies might put matters to the 
issue of a battle on the plains of 
Lombardy. 

All the preliminary arrangements 
were executed witli great skill and 
foresight. After the feint of ad- 


vancing on Piacenza had been 


made, the 8d corps was transferred 
from Ponte Curune to Oasale by 
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railway; the others moved along 
the roads bordering on the Po. De- 
monstrations were made along the 
river by troops left for that purpose, 
as if to prepare for @ passage; and 
when the Ist corps, last of all, 
quitted its position near Voghera, 
it broke up the roads and destroyed 
the bridges behind it to prevent 
pursuit. It does not appear that 
any troops, except the 3d corps, 
were moved by the railway, which, 
however, must have been of great 
use in disembarrassing the army of 
many of those encumbrances, the 
transport of which so often com- 
plicates military problems and per- 
plexes generals. 

Daring this movement from right 
to left, the Sardinian army crossed 
the Sesia and took a sufficiently 
well-chosen position, where it was 
reinforced by Canrobert with the 
3d corps. ‘These were destined 
to front the enemy, while behind 
the shelter they afforded the rest of 
the French army moved to the Tici- 
no. But as soon as they passed the 
Sesia at Vercelli a new feature in 
the case became apparent. The 
French and Sardinians were de- 
pendent for their supplies and their 
connection With France on the two 
points, Turin and Genoa. , It was 
there that they had accumulated 
their vast stores of provisions and 
ammunition, and established their 
hospitals; it was through these towns 
that reserves of troops must come to 
supply the waste of the campaign. 
Up to the time when the French 
army reached Vereelli, it covered its 
line of communication with Torin; 
bat as soon as it advanced from 
Vercelli on the Novara road, it ex- 
posed that line to the incursions 
of the Austrians. True, the Sardi- 
nians and 8d corps, fronting towards 
the enemy, were intended to guar- 
antee the movement; and they 
would probably have sufficed to 
make head against an advance of 
the Austrians towards Vercelli till 
the rest of the Allied troops should 
come into line. But even so the 
Allies would be fighting in what is 
termed @ flank position—that is, 
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instead of covering their line of re- 
treat by the /ront of their army, 
they would be linked to it by one 
flank only. The fault of such a 
position is, that, in case of defeat, 
not merely is the battle lost, but 
with it the means of retreating, 
rallying, and renewing the conflict. 
For: if Napoleon’s army were de- 
feated while parallel to the road 
Vercelli-Novara, what was to be- 
come of it? Bebind it rose the 
Alps and the neutral territory of 
Switzerland. From its last point 
of reliance, Turin, it would be se- 
parated, and the enemy would be 
on the roads to that capital. It is 
not too much to say that in this 
case the Allied host would have 
been ruined, and the King and Em- 
peror captives or fugitives, Even 
could they have made the disad- 
vantages of their position reciprocal, 
and entailed a similar fate on the 
enemy by defeating him, still pru- 
dent generals would hesitate before 
placing matters on such a desperate 
issue, except under sternest neces- 
sity. But such was not the case 
here. The Austrians, delivering 
battle on a front parallel to the road 
Vercelli-Novara, and being defeated, 
woukl have a secure retreat on Pa- 
via, from whence they might at 
will retire on either bank of the Po, 
or pause to defend the Ticino. 

That the Austrian Generals were 
aware of the advantage which the 
enemy offered them appears certain, 
Zobel, who commanded the corps on 
the extreme right, knew, by the in- 
formation of his outposts on the 
morning of the ist June, that the 
French were moving on Novara, and 
he urged Giulay to attack them. 
In fact, it was impossible for any 
Austrian to be ignorant of the ad- 
vantages of the position, since they 
had been illustrated in the strongest 
manner by Radetzky in 1849. He 
too, commanding an Austrian army, 
had seen an enemy attempt to turn 
his right and seize Milan—he too, 
pushing across the lower Ticino on 
Mortara (round which Giulay’s re- 
serves now lay), had seen his enemy 
coucentrate at Novara. He moved 
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to attack him, Charles Albert then, 
like Louis Napoleon now, was de- 
pendent on Turin, and the result of 
his defeat was the dissolution of 
his army, destitute of a line of re- 
treat, and his own abdication. 

The action of Palestro (fought by 
the divisions on the right of the 
Austrian line, and the Sardinians 
and 8d corps covering the Empe- 
ror’s flank-march) took place on the 
3ist May. Up to that time the 
nature of the Allied movement had 
been concealed from Giulay—and 
even the presence of the Sardinians 
in force on his right did not reveal 
it, because they had hitherto formed 
the left of the Allied line; and on 
the supposition that they still furmed 
the left, their advance might be 
meant as a diversion to cover a 
general movement across the Po 
about Valenza, or lower down, Bat 
on the 1st June there was no more 
doubt of the Emperor's design, since 
the Imperial Guard were known to 
be among the corps making for the 
Ticino. The distance from Vercelli 
to the bridge over that stream at San 
Martino is only twenty-three miles. 
The Allies took three days to accom- 
plish it. On the 2d, Giulay might 
have brought three corps to bear 
on either portion of their divided 
forces. On the 3d, he might, bad 
he acted promptly on the informa- 
tioned gained on the Ist, have at- 
tacked them, still divided, with his 
whole army except the 9th corps. 
On that day Canrobert and the 3d 
corps were still between Vercelli 
and Robbio—the rest of the Allies 
about Novara, except a division di- 
rected on Turbigv. Had Giulay, 
then, been prompt and resolute in 
collecting his troops’ on the Ist and 
2d, between the line Vercelli-No- 
vara and Mortara, he might, on the 
3d, covering his right flank with 
one corps, have attacked Canrobert 
and the Sardinians with 90,000 
men; and should he defeat them, 
the Emperor’s commauications with 
Turia would be lost. All these 
operatiuns were pertectly practi- 
cable; for though, as we have said, 
the general front of the Austrians 
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on the 81lst May was towards the 
Po, yet their second line and re- 
serves were near Mortara, and all 
the corrs except the 9th were within 
an easy march of that town. 

We grant, however, that Giulay 
might have expected the Emperor 
to begin.the passage of the Ticino 
on the 3d at latest, and that there- 
fore it might be judicious to direct 
his forces towards the enemy, not 
by the roads intermediately between 
the two rivers, but by that lying 
along the right bank of the Ticino, 
which would bring him on their 
flank during the passage. This 
he did, thovgh much too slowly; 
and on thé 2d his whole army, ex- 
cept the 9th corps—that is to say, 
five corps—was assembled in the 
space between Vespolate, Vigevano, 
and Garlasco. Had he attacked 
vigorously that day along the front 
Trecate-Novara, he would have en- 
gaged the Allies separated from 
the 2d corps, which was then cross- 
ing at Turbigo, and massed in con- 
siderable confusion, from the en- 
cuinberment of baggage and disorder 
of the march, aroun’ Novara. But 
on the following day (the 4th) the 
greatest opportunity of all was 
offered to Giulay, had he still kept 
his position on the right bank. On 
that day the 2d corps and a division 
of the Imperial Guard were movy- 
ing from Turbigo on Magenta; the 
Sardinians were following them; 
the rest of the Imperial Guard was 
passing at San Martino, to attack 
the bridges of the canal held by part 
of the Austrian 1st corps. Giulay 
could have fallen with his five corps 
on the Ist, 3d, and 4th French corps 
—that is to say, with 95,000 men 
on 60,000; and should he crush 
them, a3 he could scarcely fail to 
do, no success of the Allies on the 
other bank could avail to arrest 
their utter ruin. 

The design of the Austrian com- 
mander, much less bold and decisive 
than that we have indicated, still 
promised great results. He trusted 


to the téte-de-pont of San Martino 
and the destruction of the railway 
bridge there to arrest the French 
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at that point, and to drive them to 
follow the movement of the 2d 
corps by Turbigo. While they were 
making this detour, he ‘meant to 
bring all his forces to the left bank, 
and to draw up his army with its 
left on the Ticino and its right be- 
yond Magenta. He calculated that 
he would thus defeat with superior 
forces all the Allied troops that had 
effected the passage at Turbigo, and 
would also take in flank any that 
might force the passage at San Mar- 
tino, whose advance from the river, 
even should they he successful in 
crossing and establishing themselves 
on the bank, would be effectually 
checked at the canal (Naviglio 
Grande). The whole course of the 
battle of Magenta proves that this 
plan, if executed, would have been 
successful, and that the Allies would 
have suffered—certainly a defeat, 
probably a great disaster. His pre- 
vious movements had been conduct- 
ed in the following manner: On 
the 30th May, when his right was 
attacked at Palestro, he drew his 
second line closer to Mortara. On 
the 81st, when he ordered Zubel to 
retake Palestro, he had massed the 
three corps composing his second 
line between Mortara and Vercelli. 
On the Ist June, when he knew of 
the French movement on Novara, 
he, pivoting on Mortara, drew his 
three corps on to the are Robbio- 
Vespolate-Vigevano, thus fronting 
the enemy; while the 5th and. 8th 
corps were drawn from the Po, and 
directed on the Ticino at Bereguar- 
do. On the 2d his troops were 
massed opposite the two points of 
passage, Vigevano and Bereguardo. 
On the 3d, then, the whole army 
would be across the Ticino—the 
three corps from Vigevano ready to 
form line at Magenta, the two that . 
were to cross lower down the stream 
ready to come into second line—in 
fact, the whole army would be ready 
to deliver battle on the 4th, except 
the 9th corps, which, though mov4 
ing towards the main body, was 
still between Pavia and Piacenza. 
But the evil genius of Austria, 
who bas so often played treacher- 
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ously the game of her French enemy, 
now took the direction of affairs. 
The troops were stopped on their 
march on the banks of the Ticino. 
Giulay himself says this halt was 
caused by “an incident which cir- 
cumstances do not permit to be 
revealed.” But it is known that 
Marshal Hess, an emissary of the 
Emperor of Austria, interfered at 
this time, and this interference was 
doubtless the cause of the check. 
Nevertheless Giulay’s representa- 
tions prevailed, and the advance 
was resumed. He trusted that the 
passage at San Martino would still 
be disputed by the troops of his 1st 
corps from Milan, long enough to 
enable him to bring his other corps 
into line of battle. But the téte- 
de-pont had been abandoned; the 
bridge was only injured, not de- 
stroyed, by the explosion of the 
mine; the attack of the French on 
the field he had selected was made 
when he had scarcely a third of his 
troops in hand; and at the close of 
the battle nearly half his forces 
had not reached their places in the 
line. 

That the French Emperor knew 
nothing of the real position of the 
enemy’s forces is evident from the 
‘following passage in the work under 
review. “It was neccessary,” says 
the narrative, in accounting for the 
Emperor’s movements of the 8d 
June, “ while establishing himself 
on the Lombard (left) bank of the 
Ticino, to hold still astrong position 
on the Piedmontese bank; for it 
was still unknown at the French 
headquarters what the design of 
Giulay might be, and the Emperor 
was not sure he would not be at- 
tacked in front. It was this uncer- 
tainty which prevented the Emperor 
from carrying, as he desired, all his 
forces to the left bank, and which 
determined him to choose for his 
line of battle the great line Olengo- 
Magenta, upon which his army was 
to be placed astride the Ticino.” 

The reader should now bave some 
idea of the situation of the 3d June. 
Three French corps were on one 
side of the river, from Novara to 
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San Martino; two French corps on 
the other bank, the Sardinians fol- 
lowing the movement to the left 
bank; the line of the Allies was 
farther divided by the Naviglio 
Grande or Great Canal, which was 
no obstacle to the Austrians, who 
held the bridges; and next morning 
Giulay might throw nearly the 
whole of his forces upon either wing 
# the Allies. On whichever point 

@ concentrated attack might be 
made, defeat would be nearly cer- 
tain; so far as the communications 
of the Austrians with Pavia could 
inflaence the direction of their at- 
tack, they might make it indiffer- 
ently on either bank; the attack on 
the right of the French about No- 
vara would be most decisive, as cut- 
ting the Sardinians and MacMahon 
from their line of retreat; and that 
the concentrated attack was not 
made did not arise from any pre- 
cautions taken by the Allies, nor 
from any failure on Giulay’s part to 
estimate rightly the position of the 
two armies, and to make his dispo- 
sitions for the attack, but from that 
unforeseen and unaccountable inter- 
ference of the Emperor's emissary, 
which rendered the fulfilment of the 
design impossible. 

We can now fairly estimate this 
flank movement by some other 
criterion than the success which at- 
tended it. We see that from the 
moment of quitting Vercelli the 
Allied army was connected with its 
last point of possible retreat, Turin, 
by a very slender and precarious 
link. Nevertheless, the fact that it 
was acting in one mass, while the 
Austrians were as yet’ scattered, and 
that its forces were on the whole 
superior, may be considered thus 
far to warrant the movement. But 
as the Allies advanced this slender 
link was strained more and more; 
the weight to be brought against it, 
on the other hand, increased hourly ; 
till at last, by throwing his army 
astride the Ticino, Louis Napoleon 
lost the advantage of his superior 
force, and placed himself absolutely 
at the discretion of his adversary. 
Of course it was not to be expected 
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that the compilers of the French 
narrative would expose these errors 
in their Imperial master’s strategy, 
but we should scarcely have sup- 
posed that scientific soldiers would 
venture to address others in this 
strain: “If, as was possible, this 
plan should be executed as it was 
conceived, great advantages would 
follow.” 

“The first of all was to caus 
Milan to fall into the power of th 
Allies,” 

“ Next, if Count Giulay should 
attempt the passage of the Ticino 
at Bereguardo and Vigevano, the 
Emperor, master of the left bank 
of the river, could, with all his 
forces united, fall upon the isolated 
corps whilst they effected their pas- 


sage. 

“If the Austrian army should 
cross the river at Pavia, to retire 
by Belgiojoso and Pizzighittone, it 
would be obliged to execute a vast 
flank movement in face of the Allies 
united and massed, which might 
cut it in two and drive it back 
against the Po.” 

The audacity with which the fact 
is here ignored that the Emperor 
was himself executing a vast flank 
movement, on the chance that if he 
were successful the Austrians might 
be forced to make one of the same 
kind, is hardly to be surpassed by 
military annalists. Any one who 
looks at the map can see that the 
Austrian communications could only 
be menaced on the supposition that 
Giulay should quietly retain’ his 
army in its original position towards 
the Sesia and Po till the Allies had 
reached Milan. Even in such a 
case the French communications 
were more exposed than his own. 
Throughout the movement, then, 
the Emperor was incurring an enor- 
mous peril for the sake of the chance 
of obtaining a very doubtfal advan- 
tage. As to the importance of oc- 
cupying Milan, those who speak of 
it seem to imagine that the accla- 
mations of the populace of the 


Lombard capital would compensate 
for the loss of all those vast depdts 
of supplies which we have seen the 
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Emperor accumulating at the outset 
of the campaign, ‘and his possession 
of which he was thus, in his very 
first movement, risking, not on his 
own skill nor the valour of his 
troops, but on the chance of the 
enemy’s blunders. 

We can now also appreciate the 
alternatives presented to the Em- 
peror, and can consequently infer 
something of his quality as a gen- 
eral from his choice. To operate 
by the right towards Piacenza, to 
cross the Po on the centre, to turn 
the left, were all difficult, because 
the Austrian position was strong 
and advantageous. In fact, there 
can be no better condition for a de- 
fensive army than a flank position 
on a great river. - It can only be 
turned on its ioner flank at the price 
of the exposure of the assailant’s 
flank. It can only be forced in 
front by downright fighting, and 
with the advantage on its side. If 
turned on the outer flank, it changes 
front, and covers its lines of retreat. 
Tbat the Emperor should, under 
these circumstances, have chosen 
the most feasible, though the least 
decisive course, would have affurded 
no ground for blame. That he 
should prefer to cross the Po quietly 
at Casule, and concentrate on the 
Sesia, was perhaps the most judi- 
cious course he could adopt. It 
brought him unawares, in a com- 
bined mass, on the flank of the 
adversary’s long line; but, in order 
to improve the opportunity to the 
utmost, and at the same time to 
comply with the most imperative 
rule of war—namely, to give his 
communications with his base the 
greatest possible secarity—he should 
have formed his troops on the Sesia, 
with their lefé on Vercelli, their 
right in front of Candia, and thence 
have moved on Mortara. These 
two operations might have been 
effected on the 30th and 31st May. 
The utmost that the Austrians could 
hope to do by the promptest deci- 
sion and actiun, would be to bring 
their available troops into line for 
a pitched battle about Mortara. If 
they failed to do this, they would 
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be rolled up piecemeal, or must re- 
tire to a new line either on the right 
or left bank of the Ticino. Should 
they stand to fight anywhere be- 
tween the Sesia and Ticino, they 
must engage without the 9th 
corps. And what more could the 
Emperor desire than to meet his 
enemy on equal terms, and having 
his own retreat on Oasale and Ver- 
celli secure? Master of Mortara, 
his next step would have been to 
take up the line Mortara-San-Naz- 
zaro, and to secure his communica- 
tions with Alessandria and Novi by 
the four roads over the Po—viz., 
Porto Cornale, Gambarana, and the 
two at Valenza. He would thus 
have been absolutely secure; for the 
Austrians could not move against 
his communications by the right 
bank of the Po without giving him 
the opportunity of coming on their 
flank by the roads just mentioned. 
His only problem now would have 
been the passage of the Ticino, a 
river not a third as broad as the 
Po, with banks more favourable for 
concealing movements, and where 
his attempts must have been weak 
indeed if they exposed him to half 
the risk which he actually incur- 
red in the passage between Novara 
and Magenta. It would appear, 
then, that he made the whole false 
movement—that is to say, the 
march from Vercelli to the Ticino— 
with the view of avoiding a battle 
and gaining Milan, if his errors 
should be undetected and unpun- 
ished. Nobody, we suppose, will 
venture to assert t! at he would not 
have hazarded less in advancing on 
Mortara than on Novara; nobody 
will say that he could gain more by 
moving on Novara than on Mor- 
tara. The*one would have been 
legitimate, justifiable, safe, and skil- 
ful; what the other is we have en- 
deavoured to show. We say, then, 
that his course in this case was 
essentially the gambler’s course. It 
sought to evade difficulties by the 
aid, not of skill, but of chance. His 


own stake was enormous compared 
with that of the enemy; and not 
only the stakes, but the chances of 
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winning ‘were vastly against him. 
And the inference we draw from this 
specimen of his generalship is, that 
whenever he may, as a leader, again 
have a choice of alternatives pre- 
sented where he must either over- 
come obstacles by resolute and per- 
sistent bardihood, or evade them at 
tremendous risk, his policy will be 
evasion. 

Chance, however, stood his friend. 
His adversary had other enemies 
besides the Emperor to , contend 
with—namely, Austrian counsellors 
and Austrian slowness, Giulwy’s 
forces, massed on the 3d, were dis- 
located on the 4th. The French 
fought gallantly; and though the 
day seemed to close on an indecisive 
battle, yet the morrow showed them 
masters of the field; and the Aus- 
trians, with their communications 
intact, whole corps as yet unen- 
gaged, and a great opportunity for 
retrieving their affairs still offered, 
abandoned Lombardy, end retired to 
the Mincio. 

But while censuring, in spite of 
its success, the Emperor’s plan, we 
most, in justice, say that the ar- 
rangements for its execution were 
excellent. The feint to the right, 
which preceded the general move- 
ment to the left— the prompt march 
and concentration—the precautions 
for securing the rear from molesta- 
tion, and for deceiving the Austrians, 
and the guarded march between 
the Sesia and Ticino, were all ope- 
rations that could not have been 
better performed by veterans prac- 
tised in their art than by the Impe- 
rial novice. Giulay, on the other 
hand, though bis plans were for the 
most part sagacious and scientific, 
seems to have failed most in the 
execution. His point upon Turin 
was very well designed,*bat marred 
by slowness, and rendered a failure 
by irresolution. His troops were 
well posted to guard the Po, ex- 
cept that his 9th corps, echeloned 
from Stradella to Piacenza, could 
not aid him if his right were at- 
tucked. His final design on the 
2d for delivering battle on the Ti- 
cino, though we think he chose the 
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wrong bank, yet deserved to be 
successful. But though the preced- 


‘ing movements showed indecision, 


et for the failure to concentrate at 

agenta it would be unjust to blame 
him. The fault, as we have said, lay 
elsewhere. 

The battle-field of Magenta is by 
no means a complicated piece of 
topography, and its features are 
easily understood with the.aid of a 
map. Standing on the bank of the 
Ticino at San Martino, at the foot 
of the railway bridge, the spectator 
sees before him flat moist meadows 
on the left bank, terminated by a 
huge mound or rampart three-quar- 
ters of a mile off, and spreading in 
a wide semicircle. From the bridge 
of San Martino three roads diverge, 
piercing this mound at different 
points; that to the left, a low road 
nearly level with the meadows, runs 
to Buffalora; the centre road is 
raised fifteen feet above the level, 
and leads to Ponte di Magenta; 


the railway, three hundred yards 


from it, is similarly raised; and a 
fourth road runs from a lower point 
on the river through the mound at 
Ponte Vecchio, piercing it at twelve 
hundred yards from the railway. 
All these roads meet at Magenta, 
two miles belind the centre of the 
mound. 

At first sight an advance by the 
road towards the rampart, in pre- 
sence of an enemy, would seem ab- 
solutely hopeless. Troops and ar- 
tillery posted there would sweep 
the whole segment of ground, and 
would concentrate a fire on the cen- 
tral roads. But, passing on, the 
mound is found to be the embank- 
ment of a canal, which runs close 
behind it in a deep cleft between 
steep bushy banks thirty feet high. 
The canal, very unlike those we are 
accustomed to see, is a deep rapid 
stream thirty yards wide. Thus 
troops. lining the mound would 
have no retreat; and the defensive 
points were therefore limited to the 
bridges of the canal and a small 
space on each side—and a work 
armed with guns was constructed 
across the railway. 
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Louis Napoleon naturally felt 
the extreme disadvantage at which 
his troops would be placed in ad- 
vancing over this flat open ground 
and along the raised roads, swept 
throughout by artillery, to attack 
the bridges by which alone he could 
cross the canal. He knew by in- 
formation received on the 3d, that 
Giulay was coming up the Ticino, 
though he knew not by which bank 
to expect him, since the Austrian 
general was free to act on either. 
He concluded rightly, therefore, that 
there could be no considerable force 
of the enemy between the canal and 
Magenta, and he therefore resolved 
to wait till McMahon’s advance had 
pressed these Austrian detachments 
back, before making his own attack, 
when he might hope that his own 
assault on the bridges, thus aided 
by MacMahon, would be a compara- 
tively easy task. At length he 
heard the guns of his lieutenant 
towards Buffalora, and he at once sent 
the division of his Guard against the 
bridges. 

MacMahon had been sent with 
his own corps and the other division 
of the Guard to cross at Turbigo. 
His advanced-guard passed both the 
river and the canal there with very 
little opposition. On the 8d, the 
passage was completed, and his ad- 
vanced-guard drove the feeble Aus- 
trian detachments out of Robe- 
chetto. From thence there are two 
roads, one leading by the bank of 
the canal to Baffalora, the other by 
Marcallo to Magenta. The space 
between the roads, from two miles 
to two and a half wide, is very 
mach cut up with vineyards, groves, 
and wet ditches. So close is the 
country, that the only point visible 
on which to direct the march was 
the tall church tower of Magenta. 
On these two roads, then, the French 
general pushed forward his two 
divisions. The leading troops of 
that division which moved on the 
canal bank entered Buffalora without 
serious opposition; and it was their 
musketry which the Emperor had 
heard, and which he, supposing that 
MacMahon was seriously engaged, 
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‘took as a signal to Jaunch his own 
troops against the canal. 

But MacMahon, not knowing 
what force the enemy might have 
concealed in that close country, and 
seeing nothing of his uther division 
towards Marcallo, resolved to halt 
and furm line across the space be- 
tween the roads, with the two divi- 
sions extending left and right, and 
to support them with his division 
of the Guard, before advancing fur- 
ther. To this end he recalled from 
Buffalora the troops already in ac- 
tion there; and thus the troops of 
the Guard sent by the Emperor 
against the canal were engaged, 
without support, in a bloody and 
for some time fruitless conflict. 

Let us pause here for a moment 
to consider what would have been 
the state of affairs bad Giulay made 
at this time an attack by either 
bank, such as his position on the 
morning of the 3d would have 
— easy of execution on the 
4th. 

First, if he had advanced with 
his five corps on the right bank 
against Novara and Trecate, he 
would have found before him in 
position three French corps and a 
division of the Guard. The French 
narrative, contemplating such a 
movement, says that in that case 
one corps would have opposed him 
at Novara, while two others would 
have fallen on his right flank there. 
This theory supposes, first, that a 
great army having two roads by 
which to attack its enemy’s line 
would restrict itself to one; and, 
secondly, that an army already very 
inferior in numbers can keep two- 
thirds of its forces available for a 
flank attack, while the remaining 
third keeps in play the whole army 
of the enemy. Secondly, this mar- 
vellous way of making war having 
proved successful, the Emperor (says 
the narrative) would meanwhile 
have recalled the Sardinian army 
and MacMahon’s foree from the 


other bank of the Ticino to crush 
the enemy. Now, although Mac- 
Mahon was so near the Emperor in 
space that they could hear each 
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other’s musketry, yet they werg 
separated in fact by two obstacles 
which could only be crossed, as 
they had been before, at Turbigo. 
He must ‘therefore march fifteen 
miles before he could present him- 
self in line. The Sardinian army, 
which had marched the day ; before 
from Palestro to Galliate, was now 
following MacMahon, and must 
also countermarch before it could 
help the French right wing. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is most 
probable that the Austrian attack 
would have prevailed before the 
Sardinians could have arrived—that 
they wopld have reached the field 
only to see the road to Turin lost; 
and that MacMahon never could have 
reached the field at all. 

Scarcely less disastrous for the 
Allies would have been the position 
had Giulay’s actual plan been exe- 
cuted. The Austrian army was to 
have been massed on the Magenta 
road fronting to the north. It is 
needless to say that, had it been 
assembled there on the night of the 
3d, the left wing would easily 
have stopped the passage of the 
French right wing at the canal, or 
perhaps at the river, while the cen- 
tre and right would have crushed 
MacMahon, cutting him probably 
from his bridge and rolling up the 
Sardinians, who were then on the 
march, but who did not arrive at 
Magenta till nightfall on the 4th. 
After such a success, the initiative 
would have rested with the Aus- 
trians, who would have been free 
next day to advance by Abbiate 
Grasso against the communications 
of the weakened Allies, unless they 
should already have begun their re- 
treat across the Sesia. 

But in the actual case only a part 
of the Ist and 2d Austrian corps 
were ready to meet the first attack. 
The remainder of the 2d corps, 
which had formed the head of the 
Austrian left wing massed at Vige- 
vano, was the first reinforcement to 
arrive. The other corps had been 
marching most of the night to re- 
deem, if possible, the time lost in 
the mysterious halt; and the 8d 
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and 7th, following the 2d from Vige- 
vano, arrived in long processional 
array on the field, and, as they 
arrived, were directed piecemeal 
on the points where aid was most 
urgently needed. The 6th and 8th 
from Bereguardo only reached the 
field when darkness was closing the 
strife. 

The general course of the battle, 
then, was this: The Austrians held 
the bridges of the canal on their 
left, and made head against MacMa- 
hon in front till he had deployed 
his whole force. Then his advance 
drove the defenders from Buffalora 
and the other two bridges over the 
canal. In the mean time, the Em- 
peror’s anxiety had been extreme. 
The division of the (Guard was 
maintaining alone and with heavy 
losses the attacks on the bridges. 
The three French corps lft to meet 
a possible attack on the side of No- 
vara had encumbered the road with 
their trains, and reached the river 
slow!y, and with intervals between 
them which were black abysses in 
time, threatening to engulf the 
army. Gradually, however, divi- 
sions from two of these corps came 
up to aid the Guard, and, in com- 
bination with MacMahon, seized 
the bridges and restored the con- 
nection of the French wings. The 
Austrian line now extended from 
Magenta on the right, into the 
space between the canal and river 
on the left, where the French 3d 
corps was opposing the Austrian 
38d corps, which had crossed the 
canal at the bridge of Robecco, 
MacMahon, secure now on his right 
by his junction with the Emperor, 
brought his whole corps to the attack 
of the Austrian right in Magenta, 
and, after a severe struggle, carried 
the vil age; while the whole of his 
artillery (thirty-nine guns), arrayed 
on the railway, swept the Austrian 
line between Magenta and the can- 
£1, At nightfall the armies re- 
mained in presence of each other. 
The Austrians had lost the four 
bridges of the canal, but they re- 
tained that of Robecco, and with it 
the power of operating between the 
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canal and river. They had been 
reinforced by the 5th and 8th corps, 
not yet engaged; on the other 
hand, the French ist corps and 
the Sardinians would reinforce the 
enemy’s line. Bat the Allies still 
offered to a bold assailant the fatal 
defect of a flank position. If beat- 
en, and the bridges recaptured, 
their left wing—perhaps almost 
their whole foree—would be ruined. 
With such prospects of retrieving 
bis affairs, Giulay had resolved to 
renew the battle on the 5th. But 
the dawn showed bim the mortify- 
ing spectacle of his 1st and 2d 
corps, which had defended Magenta, 
already far from the field of battle, 
and on their way to the Adda, 
Nothing was left for him but a re- 
treat, which he effected unpursued. _ 

It is, of coyrse, very doubtful 
whether Giulay, in renewing the 
battle, would have gained a decis- 
ive success, All experience shows 
that, with equal numbers, French 
troops can generally prevail over 
Austrians. The rifled guns also 
gave the Allies a superiority in the 
power, though not in the nomerical 
force of their artillery. No Aus- 
trian corps was a match either for 
the Imperial Goard or the African 
regiments of MacMahon. On the 
other hand, the Austrian troops 
were better than the Sardinians, 
and the French losses had fallen 
heavily on their choicest troops. It 
was known at the time that the 
Emperor had beheld the slaughter 
of the Guard with dismay, and 
that his feelings on the night of the 
4th were by no means those of an 
exulting conqueror; while the fact 
that no pursuit was attempted till 
the 8th, when two corps were sent 
against the Austrian rear-guard on 
the Adda, proves that the Allies 
were by no means in the best pos- 
sible plight for a renewal of the 
battle. 

But though there was sufficient 
reason on the 5th, in the superiority 
of the Allies, for Giulay’s with- 
drawal from the field, there is no 
apparent justification for the aban- 
donment of Lombardy. The 9th 
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corps was now at S. Angiolo, thus 
covering the line of retreat by Piz- 
zighittone; and, by withdrawing 
with the main body to Pavia, he 
would again menace the French 
line of communication by Vercelli. 
Pavia and Piacenza were both forti- 
fied places; and, resting on them, 
he could mancnvre in security, 
while the original defects in the 
French line of operation, still exist- 
ing, would continue to be aggrava- 
ted with every aggressive move- 
ment beyond Milan. However, 
though his first movements seem to 
point to such a course, yet Giulay 
may have had sufficient reason for 
distrusting the spirit of his 1st and 
2d corps. But whatever his rea- 
sons, they led him, on arriving at 
Pavia, to dismantle that fortress of 
artillery, to withdraw its war mate- 
rial, and to commence, by the roads 
of Crema and Oremona, a retreat 
towards the great stronghold on the 
Mincio. From the 8th to the 20th 
June the two great hostile armies 
continued to traverse the vast plains 
of Lombardy, with the interval of 
a march or two between their near- 
est troops, till on the 2Ist the 
French were in position on the 
Chiese, while the Austrians had, 
the day before, assembled on the 
eastern bank of the Mincio, 

Half-way between these rivers 
the great battle of Solferino was 
fought on the 24th June, and a de- 
scription of the region of which 
they are the boundaries is necessary 
for a full understanding of the cir- 
cumstances that produced the en- 
gagement. 

Taking these rivers, then, as the 
eastern and western sides of a 
square, the other two sides will pass, 
‘the northern along the edge of Lake 
Garda, being the road from Lonato 
to Peschiera, the southern from the 
confluence of the Chiese and Oglio 
to Mantua. If a line be drawn 
parallel to the upper Ohiese on its 
eastern bank from Lonato to Castig- 
lione, and then turns at an angle, 
traversing the square diagonally to 
@ point on the Chiese above Mantua, 
it will be the line of demarcation 
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between the two very different 
regions that formed the scene of 
operations: for while all north of 
that line is hilly and undolating 
ground, all south of it is one un- 
broken level. The first district is 
indeed a kind of middle ground 
between the Alpine range and the 
valley of the Po. The last swells 
of the great upheaval are there sub- 
siding, and partake of the fertile 
character of the plains; while close 
to their edge, like a calin sea bathing 
the roots of the cliffs, stretches the 
green expanse of vineyards, corn- 
fields, groves, and meadows, with 
hamlets and farms embowered in 
trees standing like an archipelago 
in the sea of verdure. Near the 
middle of the line, where the hill 
region is about to subside, it sud- 
denly shoots up to its tallest pin- 
nacle at Solferino; and the traveller 
who passes along the shore of Lake 
Garda marks it as it stands con- 
spicuous above the surrounding 
hills, crowned with the square old 
black tower which, from its com- 
manding position, has been called 
the “Spy of Italy.” It well deserves 
the name. From here the spectator 
sees through the transparent atmo- 
sphere Lake Garda lying like a tur- 
quoise in the brown setting of the 
Alps—eastward are the hills that 
bound the Adige on the other side 
of the quadrilateral—away on the 
Mincio are the towers of Mantua— 
southward across the Po the blue 
outlines of the Apennines in the 
Italian peninsula—while, looking 
westward, the panorama is com- 
pleted by the great garden of Lom- 
bardy rolling past him at the bases 
of the hills he stands on, till on the 
extremest verge of the horizon he 
may almost fancy he sees the last 
level broken by the pinnacles of 
Milan, 

In retreating through Lombardy, 
Giulay had halted his army behind 
the Ohiese, and taken a position for 
battle. With three corps he had 
occupied the line of hills from 
Lonato to Castiglione—the remain- 
der with the cavalry were thrown 
back in a line along the plain till 
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they covered the bridge over the 
Mincio at Goito. Thus the right 
might be expected to maintain it- 
self in its commanding position, 
while in the plain superior numbers 
and cavalry would find an open 
field; snd if the French were de- 
feated at such a distance from their 
base, they would be compelled to 
a disastrous retreat, and would be 
forced to abandon all the ground 
they had conquered. If, on the 
other hand, the Austrians should be 
defeated, they had numerous bridges 
by which to regain the shelter of 
the Mincio. Moreover, by occupy- 
ing this advanced position the 5th 
French corps, then in the Duchies 
under Prince Napoleon, would be 
prevented from effecting that junc- 
tion with the Emperor which would 
be easy if the Austrians were be- 
hind the Mincio. 

To this jadicious plan the Em- 
peror of Austria at first gave bis 
concurrence; but as it had origin- 
ated with Count Schlik, to him was 
intrusted its execution. The Aus- 
trian force opposing the French 
was reorganised; it was to consist 
of two armies commanded by Field- 
Marshals Schlik and Wimpffen, 
Giulay being removed from his 
command; and the Emperor was 
to be commander-in-chief of both. 

But scarcely had this plan of de- 
fence been settled when it was 
abandoned. The Emperor was fear- 
ful of the consequence of defeat 
with a river at his back. It was 
determined, in conformity with the 
advice of Baron Hess, to defend 
the line of the Mincio. This was a 
course which Giulay had objected 
to, because the left bank does not 
throughout afford the means of ob- 
serving what passes on the right, 
and au enemy might therefore mass 
his forces undiscovered to force a 
passage. We have little doubt that 
this objection was just. - All ex- 
perience tends to prove that it is 
difficult to defend twenty-five miles 
of river against a skilful and reso- 
lute adversary. On the other hand, 
the idea that prevails of the great 
disadvantage which an army is 
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under when it fights with a river at’ 
its back, is in great measure a de- 
lusion; for what better shelter can 
a discomfited army hope for than a 
river like the Mincio, if the passages 
be numerous and susceptible of de- 
fence? Here the rear-guards and 
artillery of the various retreating 
columns can stop pursuit, while 
behind the stream the disorganised 
masses are restored to order and 
confidence. And, looking at the 
map of North Italy, how is it pos- 
sible for an army to deliver battle 
without a river at its back? Happy 
the army that has on the rivera 
prepared line of retreat and means 
of defence. 

The Austrian army, then, took 
position on the Mincio; but a 
change came once more over its 
counsels; the arguments against 
fighting with a river behind were 
set aside, and it was resolved to 
move and confront the enemy on 
the Chiese, though not precisely in 
the manner proposed by Giulay. 
One corps, Benedek’s, was to move 
through the midst of hilly country: 
it was to oppose the Allied left 
there, and to advance on Lonato, 
while three corps skirted the edge - 
of the hills by Cavriana and Sol- 
ferino, and moved on Castiglione. 
Three other corps were to move 
across the flat region to the Chiese, 
where it was hoped the whole 
would direct a concentrated attack 
against the Allies supposed to oc- 
cupy the bank from Montechiaro to 
Carpenodolo; while a division of 
the 2d corps from Mantua was to 
move round the French right, and 
join, by this flanking movement, in 
the generai attack. 

On the 23d Jaly, the Austrians, 
having first felt their way by a re- 
connaissance, which, being imper- 
fectly executed, gave them errrone- 
ous information of the position of 
the Allies, moved from the river in 
the intended order of march, and 
bivouacked that night midway be- 
tween the Mincio and the Chiese. 
When they halted, the space in- 
cluded by the heads of their col- 
umns from right to left was of about 
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the same extent as their line of battle 
(some eight or nine miles), so that 
they could deploy from their line of 
march into fighting order on the 
gtound they embraced. In the cen- 
tre their most advanced troops were 
posted on the commanding height 
of the “Spia,” where daylight would 
affurd great advantage for directing 
subsequent movements: these bri- 
gades formed the apex of the army, 
which extended from thence back- 
wards on the right across the hills 
to Pozzolengo, while, on the left, 
the heads of columns and reserve 
cavalry were on the plain from Oav- 
riana to Goito, with an advanced- 
guard at Medole. 

Totally unaware of the move- 
ments or design of the enemy, the 
Allies, in the early dawn of the 
24th, had begun to advance across 
the scene of operations on the very 
same lines as their adversaries, and 
in an array much the same as they 
would have assumed had they known 
the position of the Austrians and in- 
tended to attack it. For while the 
Sardinian army moved through the 
hill region towards Pozzolengo, 
where the Austrian right under 
Benedek was posted, the Allied 
centre, consisting of the ist and 
2d French corps, followed by the 
Imperial Guard as a general re- 
serve, was directed on the Austrian 
centre by the two roads (the one in 
the hills, and the other near it in 
the plain) which pass by Solferino 
and Guidizzolo, Thus the 1st corps 
was advancing directly against the 
isolated height of the Spia, while 
the 2d was moving close at hand 
in the flat region. The 4th and 8d 
French corps, forming the Allied 
right, were directed ulso across the 
open country on Medole and Castel 
Goffredo, while the flat space be- 
tween MacMahon (2d corps) of the 
centre, and Niel (4th corps) of the 
right, was filled by the cavalry divi- 
sions. Thus the general direction 
of the Allied march was by diagonal 
lines across the field of operations, 
the left (Sardinians) being most ad- 
vanced, and the right (Canrobert’s 
81 corps) nearest the Ohiese, as if 
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to guard against the meditated turn- 
ing movement in that quarter, which 
had been begun on the 23d by one 
of Lichtenstein’s divisions from 
Mantua. Such being the relations 
between the stationary Austrian 
line and the advancing front of the 
French, it was inevitable that they 
should first come into serious con- 
tact by their centres at Solferino. 
But though advancing on the same 
lines as the French, the Austrians 
were placed at great disadvantage 
by the fact that only the heads of 
their lengthened columns were on 
the field; for the corps in rear of 
Solferino and of Guidizzolo ex- 
tended backwards towards the 
Mincio so far that they could not 
take their place in the line for 
some hours. On the other hand, 
the French, already in motion, in 
compact order, and at convenient 
distances for forming line, were in 
excellent condition for joining bat- 
tle; and as they were in motion 
at three in the morning, while the 
Austrian arrangements did not con- 
template an advance towards the 
Chiese till nine, the collision had 
for the army of Francis Joseph 
doubly the character of a surprise. 

No region in the world could be 
so filled with memories inspiriting 
to the French as this. They had 
just traversed the fields of Lonato 
and Castiglione; before their right 
was Medole; away in the hollows 
of the hills above Verona was the 
famous plateau of Rivoli; on the 
other side of Verona, beyond the 
Adige, was the scarcely less glori-, 
ous field of Arcola, with its swamps 
and causeways; and on the verge 
of the plain was Mantua, where 
Wurmser and an Austrian army 
had crowned by their surrender 
this chain of victories. The French 
soldiery had but to look at the 
colours of their regiments to read 
the military history of the sur- 
rounding country. Nor was it 
destitute of triamphant recollec- 
tions for the Austrians, who left 
behind them on the Mincio the 
fields of later victories over the 
Italian section of their foes. 
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The Austrian troops on the Spia 
were very strongly posted against 
an attack in frout,. The old tower 
stands on a huge mound, on one 
side of which is an old castle; on 
the other, next the plain, a_ bill 
crowned with cypresses. Beyond 
the castle are a cemetery and chapel, 
enclosed by a wall, and standing on 


-the verge of an abrupt slope, almost 


& precipice, descending to the gen- 
eral level of what we have termed 
the hil!-region. Such was the posi- 
tion in its width of the Austrian 
troops on the Spia. In front the 
French could only approach either 
by a road from the plain through 
the steep streets of a village, the 
roofs of which are seen from the 
Spia, amidst groves and bushes that 
clothe the ascent; or else by a path 
along a ridge leading to the ceme- 
tery. Thus the tower formed the 
rearmost central point of the Aus- 
trian position on this eminence, 
making, with the more advanced 

ints of the cemetery and cypress 
ill, a concave line, the hollow of 
which was closed by the troops in 
the steep village and in the broken 
ground around it. The post offered 
a most formidable aspect to an as- 
sailant; but it had its weak point. 
In rear the ground was precipitous; 
and the only communication be- 
tween these advanced brigades and 
the supporting @rps in rear was by 
a steep narrow road from the castle 
down to the village. Moreover, the 
slopes which ascended from the 
plain to the Spia were much less 
difficult to advance over than those 
in front. While, therefore, an at- 
tack in front would be difficult and 
dangerous for the assailants, they 
might render their task easier by 
advancing on these gentler slopes 
from the plain; and if they could 
surround the hill, its defenders 
would be isolated and lost. Also it 


was evident that the difficulty of 
communicating by the rear would 
prevent reinforcements from reach- 
ing the defenders of the post. 

For these reasons — especially 
after viewing the ground—we have 
always considered it as a misfor- 
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tune for the Austrians that their 
centre should have advanced so far 
as Solferino. Had it halted on the 
23d at Cavriana, the unity of their 
line would have been much more 
complete; while, on the other hand, 
the possession of the Spia would 
have been of little advantage to the 
French, since, being two wiles and 
a half from Oavriana, it was too dis- 
tant for guns to bear from thence 
upon the opposing line. 

About the same time as the first 
French division, finding the Spia 
strongly occupied, formed for the 
attack in front, General Niel, march- 
ing in order of battle on the road 
to Medole, drove the Austrian ad- 
vanced-guard from. that village, and, 
pushing on, met the heads of two 
Austrian corps between it and 
Guidizzolo, on a line extending be- 
tween the roads that pass through 
those places. MacMahon, filling 
with the cavalry the gap between 
Niel and Solferino, and seeing 
heavy masses of the enemy form- 
ing between Cavriana and Guidiz- 
zolo, halted, and remained long in 
doubt whether he would be most 
usefully employed in a direct ad- 
vance to close the gap in the line, or 
in aiding the attack on the centre. 

When the Emperor, roused from 
his quarters on the Chiese by the 
news of battle, reached the heights 
above Castiglione at half-past seven, 
he saw the stream of fire extending 
from Pozzolengo, where the Sardin- 
jans were engaged with Benedek, 
through Solferino, where the 1st 
corps was persisting in its attacks, 
down towards Guidizzolo and Me- 
dole in the plain where Niel was 
gallantiy making head against the 
first brigades which two Austrian 
corps could bring into action. As- 
sured that he looked on no affair of 
outposts, but a general action, he at 
once galloped towards Solferino by 
the road on which MacMahon hid 
advanced, hurrying at the seme time 
the movement of the imperial Guard 
in the same direction. The first 
corps was in need of support, for it 
found its task a difficult and bloody 
one. In vain Forey, the hero of 
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Montebello, and since Marshal in 
Mexico, had led his division again 
and again through the steep street 
of the village, which at each at- 
tempt was loaded with the wounded 
and slain of both parties—in vain 
Bazaine and L’Admirault seconded 
his fierce attacks—the Austrian bri- 
gades of the 5th corps gallantly 
maintained their position. But 
when the Imperial Guard arrived 
the aspect of affairs here was shortly 
changed. MacMahon was now se- 
cure on his right, since Niel had 
deployed towards him, and the ca- 
vairy filled the intervening space; 
he was free, therefore, to direct a 
great part. of his corps against the 
troops in rear of Solferino; and 
thus, at this important point, nearly 
three French corps, and those the 
élite of the army, were brought 
against less than two Austrian 
corps. Nevertheless the hill of the 
Spia was still made good, till the 
Guard penetrated from the flank to 
the village in rear, and ascended 
the slopes from the plain. The de- 
fenders, thus surrounded, attempted 
to break through; the Ist corps, 
arg on, stormed the points still 
eld by the rear-guard, and many 
prisoners and guns fell into the hands 
of the French. 

In the mean time, Niel, in the 
plain, resolutely confronted the con- 
stantly increasing forces of the ene- 
‘ my. Three Austrian corps were 
advancing towards him. That he 
was unsupported was owing to in- 
formation received by the Emperor, 
aod transmitted to COanrobert, of 
the intended attack on the flank 
by Lichtenstein from Mantua. Can- 
robert therefore held himself ready 
to meet this expected foe, and did 
not, till afier some hours had passed 
without any sign of an enemy in that 
quarter, think himself-at liberty to 
afford his colleague effectual aid. 
Tuat Niel was enabled, ander these 
circumstances, to hold his ground, 
was owing greatly to his own skill 
and resolution, and the bravery of 
his troops, but also in no small de- 
gree to the customary ili-luck of 
Austria. The columns of the left 
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wing were not only so far extended 
along the road to the Mincio that 
they could only come piecemeal into 
action, but wete also destitute of 
the supreme directing authority ne- 
cessary for any cvmbined action 
and decisive’ success. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph had passed the night 
in his headquarters behind the 
Mincio. Reused, like his Imperial 
foe, by the sound of conflict, he 
too had made for -the field, but, 
less fortunate than Napoleon, had 
wandered astray in the hills, and 
only arrived to find the battle al- 
ready general, and in an advanced 
stage, and the corps already com- 
mitted to action. Daring his ab- 
sence the perplexed commanders of 
corps, knowing nothing of each 
other’s movements or designs, could 
only move to the points where their 
aid seemed most needed. The re- 
sult, of course, was a series of uncon- 
nected and indecisive engagements, 
Moreover, a whole cavalry brigade 
under Lauingen, of the force op- 
posing Niel, had quitted the field 
without a blow, and retired to a 
distance beyond recall, Thus in, 
ferior in cavalry, the Austrians 
were also at a disadvantage in artil- 
lery, for the French rifled guns 
swept the field, and were an over- 
match for the Austrian batteries, 
The Emperor of Austria, seeing 
then his centre thus radely broken 
by the capture of Solferino, and by 
the subsequent advance of the three 
French corps upon Oavriana, re- 
solved to retreat, As the French 
were pressing close upon his centre, 
He covered the withdrawal of his 
troops there by directing a general 
attack to be made by the corps in 
the plain. On his right he migh* 
feel secure: there the Sardinians 
had had the misfortune to engage 
Benedek, the most skilful and resc 
lute of the Austrian leaders, who, 
meeting their too diffase attacks in 
compact order, had pushed them 
back constantly towards the lake, 
He received with tears of vexation 
the orders. of his Imperial chief to 
abandon the ground he had won and 
join the geveral retreat. 
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To a hurricane which arose sud- 
denly at the close of the battle, 
raising whirlwinds of dust, and ac- 
companied by a deluge of rain, the 
French accounts ascribe the un- 
molested withdrawal of the Aus- 
trians. But the Allied losses had 
been very severe, especially of their 
best troops; in killed and wound- 
ed, though not in prisoners, they 
bad #uffered more heavily than the 
enemy. Whatever the cause, how- 
ever, no porsuit was attempted ; 
the Emperor was content, as at 
Magenta, to see his foe leave him 
master of the field; and another 
proof was added to the many which 
exist, that the skill to gain a vic- 
tory is a common possession com- 
pared with the ability necessary to 
render the gain decisive by push- 
ing the vanquished to the utter- 
most. 
Lichtenstein had never complet- 
ed the turning movement for which 
he was destined, by appearing on 
the right of the French. His ex- 
cuse was, that during his march 
he had observed the heads of the 
columns of Prince Napoleon’s corps 
sapproaching from the south, and 
-had therefore thought it expedient 
to disregard his orders and to pre- 

are to oppose this fresh enemy. 
‘Bat the court-martial which inves- 
‘tigated the case, thought, as most 
mili men would think, that his 
plain duty was to obey orders and 
‘join in the general movement; and 
he was deprived of his command. 
Still, as the rumour of the part he 
was to take kept Oanrobert for a 
long time from entering the line, 
the end was, perhaps, as well an- 
swered, under the circumstances, as 
if Liehtenstein had appeared on the 
field. 

The record of the remainder of 
the campaign occupies but a brief 
space. The Austrians rallied be- 
‘hind the Mincio, but though it 
afforded adequate protection to a 
beaten host, its banks were — not 
-deemed suitable for more perma- 
nent occupation, and the army re- 
tired to the other side of the d- 


.Tilateral, its wings taking post at far 
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Verona and Legnago. The Allies 
followed slowly, and, while the 
Sardinians commenced the siege of 
Peschiera, the French crossed the 
Mincio, and took post on its east- 
ern bank, to cover the investment, 
Both armies were now reinforced— 
the French by the 5th corps under 
Prince Napoleon, the Austrians by 
their 6th and 10th corps; and as 
the French must stand on the de- 
fensive till the besieged fortress 
should fall, the next great event to 
be looked for was an attack by the 
whole Austrian army on the position 
of the Allies. 

The Emperor’s dispositions to 
meet this onset were very judi- 
cious. But he was far from de- 
sirous to put matters to the further 
issue of battles. He professed to 
be apprehensive of the menacing 
aspect of Europe, and to think that 
France had done enough for glory. 
Probably the bloody and protracted 
engagements of the campaign, the 
sacrifice of so many of his best 
troops, and the doubtful issue of 
the conflict in which he must pre- 
sently stand on the defensive 
against superior forces, with a long 
line of retreat behind him in case 
of defeat, are circumstances of the 
case sufficient to account for the 
abandonment of that portion of his 
programme, which had at the out- 
set announced his intention to free 
Italy from the Alps to-the Adriatio. 
He made then his pacific over- 
tures to Francis Joseph, backing 
them with the spectacle of his army 
ranged in order of battle; and they 
were not likely to be rejected. For 
though the Austrian monarch might 
on fair grounds .hope to wipe out 
his late defeats in the approaching 
battle, yet he had other and new 
causes for anxiety. The French 
fleet had already effected a disem- 
barkation of troops in Venetian 
territory, and the Quadrilateral 
might be assailed in rear. Hun- 
gary was, of course, about to change 
her state of chronic revolt for open 
insurrection, and’ the finances of 
the Empire were in @ condition not 
from. desperate. A treaty of 
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peace would then be of advantage 
to all parties concerned, except the 
Venetian people and the Sardinian 
King. 

We can now, on something like 
certain grounds, estimate the qual- 
ities of Louis Napoleon as General, 
But first we must eliminate from 
the problem certain contingent cir- 
cumstances which had their share 
in the result. It would be unfair 
to French troops to estimate. them 
as only equal to Austrians, for the 
cases in which they have established 
their superiority are so numerous as 
to render it incontestable. In this 
campaign, too, they had the advan- 
tage of their Algerian experience, 
and their leaders had been trained 
in the school of African warfare. 
The counsels of those generals must 
have been of immense service to 
the Emperor; while the other than 
military tenure by which he held 
supremacy over them, must have 
prevented their opinions or sugges- 
tions from ever tending to embar- 
rass him. Since they could not be 
jealous of their Emperor, and since 
he had it in his power magnificently 
to reward faithful services, they 
had every inducement to place the 
fraits of their sagacity and experi- 
ence at his disposal; while in mat- 
ters of execution his position in- 
sured implicit obedience of his 
orders, Very different was the po- 
sition of poor Giulay, whose subor- 
dinates could scarcely be expected 
to contribute largely to the reputa- 
tion of him who had little power 
to reward them, and whom the 
most conspicuous of them might 
hope to supplant; while behind, 
and holding the strings that fetter- 
ed his movements, was au Emperor 
without experience or weight, and 
who might, as he did, give ear to 
counsels prompting him to mar im- 
portant designs in the moment of 
execution. It would be impossible 
that a plan of Louis. Napoleon’s, 
once settled, should be disturbed 
by such influences as affected Giu- 
de movements before the battle 
of Magenta. We should always 
take this into account in estimat- 


ing, not merely campaigns between 
French emperors and Austrian gen- 
erals, but all campaigns betw-en 
responsible and irresponsible lead- 


ers. 

The French mode of fighting in 
this campaign, made fashionable by 
the Turcos and Zuuaves, was also 
of a novel character. The self-reli- 
ance and intelligence of the indi- 
vidual soldier, hitherto displayed 
chiefly in effective skirmishing, 
took the new form of independent 
onsets with the bayonet. The 
troops are described ‘as excited be- 
yond control, when on the verge of 
an encounter, and instead of wait- 
ing to be led, impelling their officers 
with them in their rush against the 
enemy. This mode of fighting miy 
have its advantages in an inter- 
sected country, like ‘that about 
Montebello, where the continuity 
of ranks must necessarily be broken 
at any rate; or in the attacks of 
villages like Magenta. But in the 
open field, against steady troops, it 
is of very-‘doubtful efficacy. We 
cannot recall any example of Cri- 
mean watfare, where Russian stoli- 
dity allowed itself to be awakened 
to a dae sense of the formidable 
nature of this mode of fighting; 
and possibly, if tried against British 
troops, it might appear in a still 
more dubious light. But whatever 
its merits, it has one undeniable 
drawback, that of causing inextrica- 
ble contusion of troops at the ciuse 
of an engagement. Thus, after 
Magenta, we are told that, not 
merely were regiments confounded, 
but whole divisions and even corps 
were mixed together and disorgan- 
ised. Under such circumstances it 
is easy to imagine "why there was no 


 pursait. 


Anxious, then, to do justice to 
Louis Napoleon’s abilities, we must 


-admit, after deducting the advan- 


tages he possessed in better troups, 
better weapons, more experienced 
generals, and irresponsible autho- 
rity, that he showed remarkable 
talent for conducting military ope- 
rations. His movements were far 
from rapid, but they were very com- 
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plete. His orderly and careful ad- 
vance on the morning of the 24th 
July, so different from the strag- 
gling array of the Austrians, was a 
main cause of the victory of Sol- 
ferino. And, setting aside the po- 
licy of the flank-march to the Ti- 
cino, the march itself, though not 
faultless, was reasonably well con- 
ducted; while the preliminary feint 
and movement across the Po were 
excellently arranged. He’ showed, 
too, a right judgment in directing 
the mass of his force against Sol- 
ferino, All these feats were sur- 
prising in a man who not only then 
first held a command, but who then 
first saw war, and who began his 
military career with directing two 
great. armies, Nevertheless, we 
think the march to Magenta fatal 
to his character for generalship. 
We grant that at any phase of that 
movement, except when his army 
was astride the Ticino, he had a 
reasonable chance of assembling 
sofficient forces upon any point that 
Giulay might attack, to have a fair 
prospect of victory. But-a gambler 
who should wager a hundred to 
one on an even chance would be 
as likely to win as to lose; yet, if 
he did lose, his stake would be 
enormous compared with his pos- 
sible gain. And this was the case 
with the flank-march : it was showy, 
unexpected, and therefore praised 
as brilliant; but it was extremely 
perilous, and all the danger was 
run without the prospect of a cor- 
responding success. Nothing bat 
the fighting of his troops, and the 
friendly aid of that emissary from 
the Austrian Emperor to Giulay, 
extricated him from a position that 
might easily have been absolutely 
fatal. Neither was he forced into this 
(langerous course; on the contrary, 
i moving on Mortara he would gain 
all that the flank-march could poss 
sibly give him, and without risking 
his, communications. _ We _ believe, 
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then, that the sole reason for ineur- 
ring the danger was the hope of 
evading a battle. This is a very 
grave defect in the character of a 
commander, who, though he should, 
of course, be properly careful of the 
lives of his troops, should never 
hesitate to gain an adequate advan- 
tage by fighting for it. But it is 
a common thing to see general 

though regardless of their persona 
safety, yet nervously alive to the 
risk of engaging. Subsequent 
events seem to confirm this view 
of the Emperor’s character. On 
the 5th June he hesitated, though 
with superior numbers and in face 
of a beaten enemy, to renew the 
contest, or to pursue. He equally 
failed to follow the retiring foe 
from Solferino; and, lastly, when 
another great pitched battle. was 
imminent, he made his overtures 
for peace, forgetting alike his own 
proclaimed intention and the inte- 
rests of his ally. Should he, then, 
take the field in another war, we 
should expect that his combina- 
tions would be well calculated, his 
movements methodical and accur- 
ate; but we should doubt the re- 
solution, not of the man, but of the 
general, and we should expect that, 
opposed to a skilfal and resolute 
adversary, prompt and ready to fight, 
he might play for a high stake and 
lose it. 

In conclusion, we may remark 
that we could have made shift with 
less splendour in the volumes we 
have been reviewing for the sake 
of more accuracy in the figures and 
statistics, the confusion in which is 
sometimes misleading; and in 8 
French work of such authority we 
should not have expected to find 
the position of a general cat from 
his base spoken of as similar to that of 
“Melas at Ulm.” If Melas was the 
general meant, the place was Maren- 
go; if Ulm was the place meant, the 
general was Mack. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE PERPETUAL CURATE, 


PART IX.——-CHAPTER XXXI. 


“T wit do what I can for you,” 
said Mr. Morgan; “yours is a very 
hard case, as you say. Of course, 
it would not do for me to give any 
opinion—but such a thing shall not 
occur in Oarlingford, while I am 
here, without being looked into,” 
said the Rector, with dignity; “of 
that you may be sure.” 

“] don’t want no more nor jns- 
tice,” said Elsworthy—‘no more 
nor justice. I’m a man as has al- 
ways been respected, and never 
interfered with nobody as didn’t 
interfere with me. The things 
I’ve stood from my clergyman, I 
wouldn’t have stood from no man 
living. The way as he'd talk, sir, 
of them as was a deal better than 
himself! We was a happy family 
afore Mr. Wentworth came nigh 
of us. Most folks in Oarlingford 
knows me, There wasn’t,a more 
industrious family in Carlingford, 
though I say it as shouldn’t, nor one 
as was more content, or took things 
more agreeable, afore Mr. Went- 
worth come to put all wrong.” 

“Mr. Wentworth has been here 
for five years,” said the Rector’s 
wife, who was present at this inter- 
view; “have things been going 
wrong for all that time ?” 

“T couldn’t describe to nobody 
what I've put up with,” said the 
clerk of St. Roqne’s, evading the 
question. “He hadn’t the ways of 
such clergymen as I’ve been used 
to. Twice the pay wouldn’t have 
made up for what I’ve suffered in 
my feelins; and I ask yon, sir, is 
this how it’s all to end? My little 
girl’s gone,” cried Elsworthy, rising 
into hoarse earnestness—“ my little 
girl as was so sweet, and as every- 
body took notice on. She’s gone, 


and I don’t know as I'll ever see 
her again; and I can’t get no satis- 
faction one way or another; and I 
ask you, sir, is a viilain as could 
do such a thing to hold up his 


head in the town, and go on the 
same as ever? I ain’t a man as is 
contrairy, or as goes again’ my supe- 
riors ; but it’s driving me mad, that’s 
what it’s doing,” said Elsworthy, 
wiping the moisture from his fore- 
head. The man was trembling and 
haggard, changed even in his. looks 
—his eyes were red with passion 
and watching, and looked like the 
eyes of a wild beast lying in wait 
for its prey. “I can’t say as I’ve 
ever slept an hour since it happen- 
ed,” he cried; “and as for my missis, 
it’s a-killing of her. We ain’t shut 
up, because we've got to live all 
the same; and because, if the poor 
thing come back, there’s always an 
open door. But Ill have justice, if 
I was to die for it!” cried Elsworthy, 
“T don’t ask no more than justice. 
If it ain’t to be had one way, Pil 
have it another. I'll set the police 
on him—I will. When a man’s 
drove wild, he ain’t answerable for 
what he is a-doing; and to see him 
a-walking about Oarlingford, and 
a-holding up his head, is a thing cs 
I won’t stand no longer, not if it 
was to be my rain. I’m as good ss 
ruined now, and I don’t care.” He 
broke off short with these words, 
and sat down abruptly on the chair 
Thomas had placed for him in front 
of the Rector’s table. Up to this 
moment he had been standing, in 
his vehemence and agitation, with- 
out taking advantage of the cour- 
tesy accorded to his misfortune; 
new the poor man sat down by 
way of emphasis, and began to 
lish his hat round and round with 
his trembling hands. 

As for Mr. Morgan, he, on the 
contrary, got up and walked in- 
stinctively to the fireplace,- and 
stood there with his back to the 
empty grate, contemplating the 
world in general with a troubled 
countenance, as was nataral, Not 
to speak of his prejadice against 
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Mr. Wentworth, the Rector was 
moved by the sight of Elsworthy’s 
distress; but then his wife, who 
unluckily bad ‘brought’: her needle- 
work into the library on this parti- 
cular morning, and who was in the 
interest of the Curate of St. Roque’s, 
was seated watchful by. the window, 
occasionally looking .up,. and en- 
tirely cognisant, as Mr. Morgan was 
aware, of everything that Lappened, 
The Rector was much embarrassed 
to feel himself thus standing be- 
tween the two parties. “ Yours is 
a very hard case—but it is neces- 
sary to proceed with caution, for, 
after all, there is not much proof,” 
he said, faltering a little. “My 
dear, it isa pity to detain you from 
your walk,” Mr. Morgan continued, 
after a momentary pause, and look- 
ed with a flush of consciousness at 
his wife, whose absence would have 
been such a relief to him. Mrs, 
Morgan looked up with a gracious 
smile. 

“Yon are not detaining me, Wil- 
liam—I am very much interested,” 
said the designing woman, and im- 
mediately began to arrange and put 
in order what the Rector knew by 
experience to be a long piece of 
work likely to last her an hour at 
least. Mr. Morgan uttered a long 
breath, which sounded like a little 
snort of despair. 

“Tt is very difficult to kuow 
what: to do,” said the Rector, shift- 
ing uneasily upon the hearthrug, 
and plunging his hands into the 
depths of his pockets, “If you 
could name anybody you wouid 
like to refer it to—but being a 
brother clergymasa——” 

_ “A man as conducts himself like 
that, cidn’t ought to be a clergy- 
man, sir,” cried Elsworthy. ce 
one as listened to him preaching On 
Sanday, and could have jumped up 
and dragged him out of the pulpit, 
to hear bim -a-discoursing as if he 
wasn’t a bigger sinner nor any 
there. I ain’t safe to stand it an- 
other Sunday. I'd do something 
as I should be sorry for after. I’m 
asking justice, and no more.” With 
t hese words Elsworthy got up again, 
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still turning round in his hands 
the unlucky hat, and turned his 
person, though not his eyes, to- 
wards Mrs. Morgari. “No man 
could be more partial to his clergy- 
man nor I was,” he said, hoarsely. 
“There was never a time as I 
wasn’t glad to see him. He came 
in and out as if it belonged to him, 
and | had no more thought as he 
was meaning any harm than the 
babe unborn; but a man as med- 
dies with an innocent girl ain’t no- 
thing but a black-hearted villain!” 
cried .Elsworthy, with a gleam out 
of his red eyes; “and I don’t be- 
lieve .as anybody would take his 
part as knew all, I put my confi- 
dence in the Reetor, as is respon- 
sible for the parish,” he went on, 
facing around again: “not to say 
but what it’s natural for them as 
are Mr. Wentworth’s friends to take 
his part—but I'll have justice, 
wherever it comes from, It’s hard 
work to go again’ any lady as I’ve 
& great respect for, and wouldn't 
cross for the world; bat it ain’t in 
reason that I should be asked to 
bear it and not say nothing; and 
lll have justice, if 1 should die for 
it,” said Elsworthy. He turned 
from one to another as he spoke, 
but kept his eyes upon his hat, 
which he smoothed and smoothed 
as if his life depended on it. But 
for the reality of his excitement, his 
red eyes, and hoarse voice, he would 
have been a ludicrous figure, stand- 
ing as he did in the middle of Mr. 
Morgan's library, veering round, 
first to one side and then to the 
other, with his stooping head and 
ungainly person, As for the Rec- 
tor, he too kept looking at his wife 
with a very troubled face. 

“Tt is difficult for me to act 
against a brother clergyman,” said 
Mr. Morgan ; “but I am very so 
for you, Elsworthy—very sorry; if 
you could name, say half-a-dozen 





gentlemen bs 

“But don’t you think,” said the 
Rector’s wife, interposing, “ that 
you should inquire first whether 
there is any evidence? It would 
make you all look very ridiculous 
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if you got up an none and found 
no proof against Mr. Wentworth. 
Is it likely he would do such 
a thing all at once without showing 
any signs of wickedness beforehand 
—is it possible? To be sorry is 
quite a, different thing, but I don’t 
see ” 

“Ladies don’t understand such 
matters,” said the Rector, who had 
been kept at, bay so long that he 
began to get desperate. “I beg 
your pardon, my dear, but it is not 
a matter for you to discuss. We 
shall :take good care that there is 
plenty of evidence,” said the per- 
plexed man—‘“ I mean, before we 
proceed to do anything,” he added, 
growing very red and confused. 
When Mr. Morgan caught his wife’s 
acute eye, he got as nearly into a 
passion as was possible for so good 
aman. ‘ You know what I mean,” 
he said, in his peremptory way ; 
“ and, my dear, you will forgive me 
for saying this is not a matter to 
be discussed before a lady.” When 
he had uttered this bold speech, 
the Rector took a few little walks 
up and down the room, not caring, 
however, to look at his wife. He 
was ashamed of the feeling he had 
that her absence would set him 
much more at his ease with Els- 
worthy, but still could not help 
being conscious that it was so. He 
did not say: anything more, but he 
walked up and down the room with 
sharp short steps, and betrayed his 
impatience very manifestly. As for 
Mrs. Morgan, who was a sensible 
woman, she saw that the time had 
come for her to retire from the 
field. 

“T think the first thing to be 
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fence ; and he perceived suddenly, 
at a glance, that he would bave to 
tell her all he was going to do, and 
encounter her criticism single-hand- 
ed, which was rather an appalling 
prospect to the Rector. Mrs. Morgan, 
for her part, went up-stairs not with- 
out a little vexation, certainly, but 
with a comforting sense of the op- 
portunity which awaited her. She 
felt that, in his unprotected posi- 
tion, as soon as she left him, the 
Rector would conduct himself rasb- 
ly, and that her time was still to 
come, 

The Rector went back to the 
hearthrug when his wife left’ the 
room, bat oe heat of his own 
personal reflecffons he did not say 
anything to Elsworthy, who © still 
stood smoothing his hat in his 
hand. On the whole, Mr. Morgan 
was rather aggravated for the mo- 
ment by the unlucky cause of 
this little encounter, and was not 
half so well disposed towards Mr, 
Wentworth’s enemy as half an 
hour before, when he recognised 
his wife as the champion of the 
Curate, and felt controlled by her 
presence ; for the human and even 
the clerical mind has its impulses 
of perversity. He began to get 
very impatient of Elsworthy’s ht, 
and the persistent way in which he 
worked at it with his hands. 

“I suppose you would not be so 
certain about it, if you had not 
satisfactory evidence?” he said, 
turning abruptly, and even a little 
angrily, upon the supplicant; for 
Mr. Morgan naturally resented his 
own temper and the little semi- 
quarrel he had got into upon the 
third person who was the cause of 


done is to try every possible means all. 


of finding the girl,” she said, get- 
ting up from her seat; “but I have 
no doubt what you decide upon will 
be the best. You will find me in 
the drawing-room when you want 
me, William.” Perhaps her absence 
for the first moment was not such 
a relief to her husband as he had 
expected. The mildness of her part- 
ing words made it very apparent 
that she did not mean to take of- 


Sir,” said Elsworthy, with eager- 
néss, “it ain’t no wonder to me as 
the lady takes Mr. Wentworth’s part. 
A poor man don’t stand no chance 
against a young gentleman as has 
had every advantage. Iv’s a thing 
as I’m prepared for, and it don't 
have no effect upon me. A lady as 
is so respected and thought a deal of 


a ” 


both in town and country. 


“TI was not speaking of my wife,’ 
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said the Rector, hastily. ‘Don’t 
you think you had better put down 
your hat? I think you said it was 
on Friday it occurred. It will be 
necessary to take down the facts in 
a business-like way,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan, drawing his chair towards 
the table and taking up his pen. 
This was how the Rector was occu- 
pied when Thomas announced the 
most unexpected of all possible 
visitors, Mr. Proctor, who had been 
Mr. Morgan’s predecessor in Oar- 
lingford. Thomas announced his 
old master with great solemnity as 
“the late Rector”—a title which 
struck the present incumbent with 
a sense of awe not gnnatural in the 
circumstances. He Jumped up from 
his chair and let his pen fall out 
of his startled fingers when his old 
friend came in. They had eaten 
many a good dinner together in 
the revered hall of All-Souls, and as 
the familiar countenance met his 
eyes, perhaps a regretful thought 
of that Elysium stole across the 
mind of the late Fellow, who had 
been so glad to leave the sacred 
brotherhood, and marry, and be- 
come as other men. He gave but 
a few hurried words of surprise and 
welcome to his visitor, and then, 
with a curious counterpoise of sen- 
timent, sent him up-stairs to see 
“my wife,” feeling even while half 
envious of him, a kind of superi- 


ority and half contempt for the’ 


man’ who was not a Rector and 
married, but had given up both these 
possibilities, When he sent him up- 
stairs to see “my wife,” Mr. Mor- 
gan looked after the elderly celibate 
with a certain pity. One always 
feels more inclined to take the 
simple view of any matter—to stand 
up for injured innocence, and 

right the wronged—when one feels 
one’s self better off than one’s neigh- 
bours, A reverse position is apt to 
detract from the simplicity of one’s 
conceptions, and to suggest two 
sides to the picture. When Mr. 
Proctor was gone, the Rector ad- 
dressed himself with great devotion 
to Elsworthy and his evidence. It 
could not be doubted that the man 
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was in earnest for his own 

and believed what he said; an 

things unquestionably looked rather 
ugly for Mr. Wentworth. Mr. Mor- 
gan took down all about the Ourate’s 
untimely visit to Elsworthy on the 
night when he took Rosa home; and 
when he came to the evidence of 
the Miss Hemmings, who had seen 
the Ourate talking to the unfortu- 
nate little girl at bis own door the 
last time she was seen in Oarling- 
ford, the Rector shook his head 
with a prolonged movement, half 
of satisfaction, half of regret; for 
to be sure he had made up his 
mind beforehand who the culprit 
was, and it was to a certain extent 
satisfactory to have his opinion con- 
firmed. 

“This looks very bad, very bad, 
I am sorry to say,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan; “for the unhappy young man’s 
own sake, an investigation is abso- 
lutely necessary. As for you, Els- 
worthy, everybody must be sorry for 
you. Have you no idea where he 
could have taken the poor girl ?— 
that is,” said the incautious Rector 
“supposing that he is guilty—of 
which, I am afraid, there does not 
seem much doubt.” 

“ There ain’t no doubt,” said Els- 
worthy; “there ain’t nobody else as 
could have done it. Just afore my 
little girl was took away, sir, Mr. 
Wentworth went off of a sudden, 
and it was said as he was a-going 
home to the Hall. I was a-thinking 
of sending a letter anonymons, to ask 
if it was known what he was after. 
I read in the papers the other day 
as his brother was a-going over to 
Rome. There don’t seem to be none 
o’ them the right sort ; which it’s ter- 
rible for two clergymen. I was 
thinking of dropping a bit of a note 
anonymous——” 

“ No—no—no,” said the Rector, 
“that would never do; nothing of 
that sort, Elsworthy. If you thought 
it likely she was there, the proper 
thing would be to go and inquire; 
nothing anonymous—no, no; that 
is a thing I could not. possibly 
countenance,” said Mr. Morgan. 
He pushed away his pen and paper, 
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and got very red and uncomfortable. 
If either of the critics up-stairs, his 
wife, or his predecessor in the Rec- 
tory, could but know that he was 
having an anonymous letter sng- 
gested to him—that anybody ven- 
tured to think him capable of being 
an accomplice in such a proceeding! 
The presence of these two in the 
house, though they were most pro- 
bably at the moment engaged in 
the calmest abstract conversation, 
and totally unaware of what was 
going on in the library, had a great 
effect upon the Rector. He felt 
insulted that any man could ven- 
ture to confide such an intention to 
him almost within the hearing of 
his wife. “If I am to take up your 
case, everything must be open and 
straightforward,” said Mr. Morgan; 
while Elsworthy, who saw he had 
said something amiss, without pre- 
cisely understanding what, took up 
his hat as a resource, and once more 
began to polish it round and round 
in his bands. 

“T didn’t mean no harm, sir, I’m 
sure,” he said; “I don’t seem to 
see no other way o’ finding out; for 
I ain’t like a rich man as can go and 
come as he pleases; but I won't 
say no more, since it’s displeasing to 
you. If you'd give me the list of 
names, sir, as you have decided on 
to be the committee, I weuldn’t 
trouble you no» longer, seeing as 
you’ve got visitors. Perhaps, if 
the late Rector ain’t going away 
directly, he- would take it kind to 
be put on the committee; and he’s 
a gentleman as I’ve a great respect 
for, though he wasn’t not to say 
the man for Oarlingford,” said 
Elsworthy, with a sidelong look. 
He began to feel the importance 
of his own position as the origi- 
nator of a committee, and at the 
head of the most exciting move- 
ment whieh had been for a long 
time in Oarlingford, and could 
not help being sensible, notwith- 
standing his affliction, that he had 
a distinction to offer which even the 
ate Rector might be pleased to ac- 
cept. 

“I don’t think Mr. Proctor will 
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stay,” said Mr. Morgan; “and if 
he does stay, I believe he is a friend 
of Mr. Wentworth’s.” It was only 
after he had éaid this that the Rec- 
tor perceived the meaning of the 
words he had uttered; then, in his 
confusion and vexation, he got up 
hastily from the table, and upset 
the inkstand in the embarrassment 
of the moment. “Of course that 
is all the greater reason for having 
his assistance,” said Mr. Morgan in 
his perplexity; “we are all friends 
of Mr. Wentworth. Will you have 
the goodness to ring the bell? 
There are few things more painfal 
than to take steps against a brother 
clergyman, if one did not hope it 
would be for his benefit in the end. 
Oh, never mind the table. Be so 
good as to ring the bell again— 
louder, please.” 

“There ain’t nothing equal to 
blotting-paper, sir,” said Elsworthy 
eagerly. “With a bit o’ blotting- 
paper, I’d undertake to rub out ink- 
stains out o’ the finest carpet—if 
you'll permit me. It ain’t but a 
small speck, and it'll be gone afore 
you could look round. It’s twenty 
times better’ nor lemon-juice, or 
them poisonous salts as you're 
always nervous of leaving about. 
Look you here, sir, if it ain’t a-sop- 
ping up beautiful. There ain’t no 
harm done as your respected 4 
could be put out about; and I’ 
“take the list with me, if you please, 
to show to my wife, as is a-breaking 
her heart at home, and can’t believe 
as we'll ever get justice. She says 
as how the quality always takes a 
gentleman’s part against us poor 
folks, but that ain’t been my expe- 
rience, Don’t you touch the car- 
pet, Thomas—there ain't a speck to 
be seen when the blotting-paper’s 
cleared away. I'll go home, not 
to detain you no more, sir, and 
cheer up the poor heart as is a- 


breaking,” said Elsworthy, getting 
up from his knees where he had 
been operating upon the carpet. 
He had got in his hand the list of 
names which Mr. Morgan had put 
down as referees in this painful 
business, and 


it dawned faintly 
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upon the Rector for the moment 
that he himself was taking rather 
an .uncignified position as Els- 
worthy’s partisan, 

“TIT have no objection to your 
showing it to your wife,” said Mr. 
Morgan; “bot I shall be much 
displeased if I hear any talk about 
it, Elsworthy; and I hope it is not 
revenge you are thinking of, which 
is @ very unchristian sentiment,” 
said the Rector, severely, “and not 
likely to afford comfort either to her 
or you.” 

“No, sir, nothing but justice,” 
said Elsworthy, hoarsely, as he 
backed out of the room. Notwith- 
standing this statement, it was with 
very unsatisfactory sensations that 
Mr. Morgan went up-stairs, He felt 
somehow as if the justice which 
Elsworthy demanded, and which 
he himself had solemnly declared 
to be pursuing the Curate of St. 
Roque’s, was wonderfully like re- 
venge. ‘All punishment must be 
more or less vindictive,” he said to 
himself as.he went’ up-stairs; but 
that fact did not make bim more 
comfortable as he went ivto his 
wife’s drawing-room, where he felt 
more like a conspirator and assas- 
sin than an English Rector in broad 
daylight, without a mystery near 
him, had any right to f This sen- 
sation confused Mr. Morgan much, 
and made him more peremptory in 


his manner than ever, As for Mr. ° 


Proctor, who was only a spectator, 
and felt himself on a certain cri- 
tical eminence, the suggestion that 
occurred to his mind was, that he 
had come in at the end of a quar- 
rel, and that the conjugal firma- 
ment was still in a state of dis- 
turbance; which idea acted upon 


.8ome thoughts in the hidden hind 


of the Fellow of All-Souls, and 
produced a state of feeling little 
more satisfactory than that of the 
Rector of Carlingford. 

“JT hope Mr. Proctor is going to 
stay with us for a day or two,” said 
Mrs. Morgan. “I was just saying 
it must look like coming home 
to come to the house he used to 
live in, and which was even far- 
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nished to his own taste,” said the 
Rector’s wife, shooting a little arrow 
at the late Reetor, of which that 
good man was serenely unconscious, 
All this time, while they had been 
talking, Mrs. Morgan had scarcely 
been able to keep from asking who 
could possibly have suggested such 
a carpet. Mr. Proctor’s chair was 
placed on the top of one of the big 
bouquets, which expanded its large 
foliage round bim with more than 
Eastern prodigality—but was so lit- 
tle conscious of any culpability of his 
own in the matter, that he had re- 
ferred his indignant hostess to one 
of the leaves as an illustration of 
the kind of diaper introduced into 
the new window which had latel 

been put up in the chapel of All- 
Souls. “A naturalistic treatment, 
you know,” said Mr. Proctor, with 
the utmost serenity; “and some 
people objected to it,” added the 
unsuspicious man, 

“I should have objected very 
strongly,” said Mrs. Morgan, with a 
little flush. “If you call that natu- 
ralistic treatment, I consider it per- 
fectly out of place in decoration— 
of every kind——” Mr. Proctor hap- 
pened to be looking at her at the 
moment, and it suddenly occurred 
to him that Miss Wodehouse never 
got red in that uncomfortable way, 
which was the only conclusion he 
drew from the cirqumstance, having 
long ago forgotten that any connec- 
tion had ever existed between him- 
self and the carpet on the drawing- 
room in Oarlingford Rectory. He 
addressed his next observation to 
Mr. Morgan, who had just come in. 

“T saw Mr. Wodehonse’s death 
in the ‘Times, ” said Mr. Proctor, 
“and I thought the poor young 
ladies might feel—at least they 
might think it a respect—or, at all 
events, it would be a satisfaction to 
one’s-self,” said the late Rector, who 
had got into a mire of explanation. 
“Though he was far from being & 
young man, yet having a young 
daughter like Miss Lacy ——” 

“ Poor Lucy!” said Mr. Morgan. 
“‘T hope that wretched fellow, young 
Wentworth’—and here the Rector 
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came to a dead stop, and felt that 
he had brought the subject most to 
be avoided head and shoulders inte 
the conversation, as was natural te 
an embarrassed man. The conse- 
quence was that he got angry, as 
might have been expected. ‘“ My 
dear, you must not look at me as 
you do. I have just been hearing 
all the evidence. No _ unbiassed 
mind could possibly come to any 
other decision,” said Mr. Morgan, 
with exasperation. Now that he 
had committed himself, he thought 
it was much the best thing to go in 
for it wholly, without half mea- 
sures, which was certainly the most 
straightforward way. 

“What has happened to Went- 
worth?” said Mr. Proctor. “ He is 
& young man for whom I have a 
great regard. Though he is so: much 
younger than I am, he taught me 
some lessons while I was in Carling- 
ford which I shall never forget. If 
he is in any trouble that I can help 
him in, I shall be very glad to 
do it, both for his own sake and 
for ” -Mr. Proctor slurred over 
the end of his sentence a little, and 
the others were occupied with their 
own difficulties, aud did not take 
very much notice—for it wus diffi- 
culé to state fully the nature and 
extent of Mr. Wentworth’s enormi- 
ties after such a declaration of 
friendship. “I met him on my 
way here,” said the Fellow of All- 
Souls, “not looking quite as he 
used to: do. I supposed it’ might 
be Mr. Wodehouse’s death, perhaps.” 
All Mr. Proctor’s thoughts ran in 
that ebannel of Mr, Wodehouse’s 
death, which, after all, though sad 
enough, was not so great an event 
to the community in general as the 
late Rector seemed to suppose. 

It was Mrs. Morgan at length who 
took heart to explain to Mr, Proctor 
the real state of affairs. “He has 
been a very good clergyman for five 
years,” said Mrs. Morgan; “he 
might behave foolishly, you know, 
about Wharfside, but then that 
was not bis fault so much as the 
fault of the Rector’s predecessors, 
I am sure I beg your pardon, Mr. 
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Proctor—I did not mean’ that you 
were to blame,” said the Rector’s 
wife; “but, notwithstanding — all 
the work he. has done, and the con- 
sistent life he. has led, there is no- 
body in Oarlingford, who is not 
quite ready to believe that be has 
run away with Rosa Elsworthy—a 
common little girl, without any 
education, or a single idea in her 
head. I suppose she is what you 
would call pretty,” said the indig- 
nant woman. “Everybody is just 
as ready to believe that he is guilty 
as if he were a stranger or & 
character.” Mrs. Morgan stop 

in an abrupt manner, because her 
quick eyes perceived a glance ex- 
changed between the two gentle- 
men, Mr. Proctor had seen a good 
deal of the world in his day, as he 
was fond of saying now and then to 
his intimate friends; and he had 
learned at the university and other 
places that a girl who is “what you 
would call pretty,” counts for a great 
deal in the history of a young man, 
whether she has any idéas in her 
head or not. He did not, any more 
than the people of Carlingford, pro- 
nounee at once on @ priori evidence 
that Mr. Wentworth must be inno- 
cent. The Onrate’s ‘“ consistent 
life” did not go for much in the 
opinion of the middle-aged Fellow 
of All-Souls, any ‘more than of the 
less dignified populace. He said, 
“ Dear me, dear me!” in a most per- 
plexed and distressed tone, while 
Mrs. Morgan kept looking at him; 
and looked. very mach as if he were 
tempted to, break forth into lamen- 
tations ever human natare, as Mr, 
Morgan himself bad done, 

“T wonder what the Miss Wode- 
houses think of it,” he said at last. 
“Orne would do a great deal to keep 
gy pss” og oe grok a pad 
but I wonder how they are i 
about it,” said Mr. acest 
clearly declined to discuss the mat- 
ter with Mrs. Morgan, who was 
counsel for the defence. When the 
Rector’s wife went to her own room 
to dress for dinner, it is very true 
that she had a good cry over her 
cup of tea, She was not only disap- 
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vane but exasperated in that 
mpatient feminine natare of hers. 
Perbaps if she bad been less sen- 
sitive, she would have had less of 
that redness in her face which 
was 80 t a trouble to Mrs. 
Morgan. These two slow middle- 
aged men, without any intuitions, 
who were coming lumbering after 
her throogh all kind of muddles of 
evidence and argument, exasperated 
the more rapid woman. To be sure, 
they understood Greek plays a great 
deal better than she did; buat she 
was penetrated with the liveliest 
impatience of their dulness all the 
same. Mrs. Morgan, However, like 
most people who are in advance of 
their age, felt her utter impotence 
against that blank wall of dull re- 
sistance, She could not make them 
see into the heart of things as she 
did. She had to wait until they 
had attacked the question in the 


CHAPTER 


It was the afternoon of the same 
day on which Mr. Proctor arrived 
in Carlingford that Mr. Wentworth 
received the little note from Miss 
Wodehouse which was so great a 
consolation to the Perpetual Our- 
ate. By that time he had begun to 
experience humiliations more hard 
to bear than anything he had yet 
known. He had received con- 
strained greetings from several of 
his most cordial friends; his people 
in the district, all but Tom Bow- 
man, looked askance upon him; 
and Dr. Marjoribanks, who had 
never taken kindly to the young 
Anglican, had met him with sati- 
rical remarks in his dry Scotch 
fashion, which were intolerable to 
the Curate. In these circumstances, 
it was balm to his soul to have his 
sympathy once more appealed to, 
and by those who were nearest to 
his heart. The next day was that 
appointed for Mr. Wodehouse’s 


funeral, to which Mr. Wentworth 
had been looking forward with a 
little exc itement—wondering, with 
indignant misery, whether the co- 
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orthodox way of siege, and made 
gradual entrance by dint of hard 
labour. All she could do to con- 
sole herself, was to shed certain 
hot tears of indignation and an- 
noyance over her tea, which, how- 
ever, was excellent tea, and did 
her good. Perhaps it was to show 
her sense of superiority, and that 
she did not feel herself vanquished, 
that, after that, she put on her new 
dress, which was very much too 
nice to be wasted upon Mr. Proctor, 
As for Mr. Leeson, who came in as 
usual just ‘in time for dinner, hav- 
ing heard of Mr. Proctor’s arrival, 
she treated him with a blandness 
which alarmed the Ourate. “I 
quite expected you, for we have the 
All-Souls pudding to-day,” said 
the Rector’s wife, and she smiled a 
smile which would have struck awe 
into the soul of any curate that ever 
was known in Carlingford. 


XXXIL 


vert insults he was getting used to 
would be repeated even over his 
old friend’s grave. It was while 
this was in his mind that -he re- 
ceived Miss Wodehouse’s little 
note. It was very hurriedly writ- 
ten, on the terrible black-edged 
paper which, to such a simple soul 
as Miss Wodehouse, it was a kind 
of comfort to use in the moment 
of calamity. “Dear Mr. Went- 
worth,” it said, “I am in great 
difficulty, and don’t know what to 
do: come, I beg of you, and tell 
me what is best. My dear Lucy 
insists upon going to-morrow, and 
I can’t cross her when her heart is 
breaking, and I don’t know what 
to do. Please to come, if it were 
only for a moment. Dear, dear 
papa, and all of us, bave always 
had ‘such confidence in you!” Mr. 
Wentworth was seated, very dis- 
consolate, in his study when this 
appeal came to him: he was rather 
sick of the world and most things 
in it; a sense of wrong eclipsed the 
sunshine for the moment, and ob- 
scured the skies; but it was com- 
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forting to be appealed to—to have 
his assistance and his protection 
sought once more. He took his 
hat immediately and went up the 
eunny road, on which there was 
scarcely a passenger visible, to the 
closed-up house which stood so 
gloomy and irresponsive in the 
sunshine. Mr, Wodehouse had not 
been a man likely to attract any 
profound love in his lifetime, or 
sense of loss when he was gone; 
but yet it was possible to think, 
with the kindly, half-conscious de- 
lusion of nature, that had he been 
living, he would have known bet- 
ter; and the Ourate went into the 
darkened drawing-room, where all 
the shutters were closed except 
those of the little window in the 
corner, where Lucy’s work-table 
stood, and where a little muffled 
sunshine stole in through the 
blind. Everything was in terribly 
good order in the room, The two 
sisters had been living in their own 
apartments, taking their forlorn 
meals in the little parlour, which 
communicated with their sleeping- 
chambers, during the week of dark- 
ness; and nobody had come into the 
drawing-room except the stealthy 
housemaid, who contemplated her- 
self and her new mourning for an 
hour at a stretch in the great mirror 
without avy interruption, while she 
made “tidy” the furniture which 
nobody now disturbed. Into this 
sombre apartment Miss Wodehouse 
came gliding, like a gentle ghost, in 
her black gown. She, too, like John 
and the housemaid and everybody 
about, walked and talked under 
her breath. There - was now no 
man in the house entitled to dis- 
turb those proprieties with which a 
female household naturally hedges 
round all the great incidents of life; 
and the affairs of the family were 
all carried on in a whisper, in ac- 
cordance with the solemnity of the 
occasion—a circumstance which had 
naturally called the ghost of a smile 
to the Curate’s countenance as he 
followed John up-stairs. Miss Wode- 
house herself, though she was pale, 
and spent half her time, poor soul! 
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in weeping, and had, besides, livi 
rest om to trouble her help 
less path, did not look amiss in her 
black gown, She, came in gliding 
without any noise, but with a little 
expectation in her gentle counte- 
nance. She was one of the people 
whom experience never makes any 
wiser; and she could not help 
hoping tobe delivered from her 
troubles this time, as so often be- 
fore, as soon as she could have 
transferred them to somebody else’s 
shoulders, and taken “ advice.” 

“Lucy has made up her mind 
that we are to go to-morrow,” said 
Miss Wodehouse, drying her tears, 
“Tt was not the custom in my 
young days, Mr. Wentworth, and I - 
am sure I don’t know what to say ; 
bat I can’t bear to cross her, now 
that she has nobody but me. She 
was always the best child in the 
world,” said the poor lady—* far 
more comfort to poor dear Papa 
than I ever could be; but to hear 
her talk you would think she had 
never done anything. And oh, Mr, 
Wentworth, if that was all I should 
not mind; but we have always kept 
things a secret from her; and now I 
have had a letter, and I don’t know 
what it is possible to do.” 

“A letter from your brother,” ask- 
ed Mr, Wentworth, eagerly. 

“From Tom,” said the elder sis- 
ter; “poor, poor Tom! I am sure 
Papa forgave him at the last, though 
he did not say anything. Oh, Mr. 
Wentworth, he was such a nice boy 
once; and if Lucy only knew, and 
I could summon up the courage to 
tell her, and he would change his 
ways, as he promised—don’t think 
me fickle or changeable, or look as 
if I didn’t know my own mind,” 
cried poor Miss Wodehouse, with a 
fresh flow of tears; “but ob, Mr. 
Wentworth, if he only would change 
his ways, as he promised, think what 
a comfort it would be to us to have 
him at home!” 

Yes,” said the Ourate, with a 
little bitterness. Here was 
instance of the impunities of wick- 
edness, “I think it very likely 
indeed that you will have him at 
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home,” said Mr. Wentworth—“ al- 
most certain; the wonder is that 
he went away. Will you tell me 
where he dates ‘his letter from? 
have a curiosity to know.” 

“You are angry,” said the anxious 
sister. “ Oh, Mr. Wentworth, I know 
he does not deserve anything else, 
but you have always been so kind. 
I put his letter in my pocket to 
show you—at least, I an? sure I in- 
tended to put it in my pocket. We 
have scarcely been in this room 
since—since—” and here Miss 
Wodehouse broke down; and had 
to take a little time. to recover. 
“T will-go and get the letter,” she 
said, as at last she regained her 
voice, and hurried away through 
the partial darkness with her 
noiseless step, and the long black 
garments which swept noiselessly 
over the carpet. Mr. Wentworth for 
his part went to the one window, 
which was only veiled by a blind, 
and comforted himself a little in 
the sunshine. The death atmos- 
phere weighed upon the young man 
and took away his courage. If he 
was ovly wanted to pave the way 
for the reception of the rascally 
brother for whose sins he felt con- 
vinced he was himself suffering, the 
consolation of being appealed to 
would be sensibly lessened, and it 
was hard to have no other way of 
clearing himself than by crimina- 
ting Lucy’s brother, and bringing 
dishonour upon her name. While 
he waited for Miss Wodehouse’s re- 
turn, he stood by Lucy’s table with 
very little of the feeling which had 
once prompted him to fold his arms 
so caressingly with an impulse of 
tenderness upon the chair which 
stood beside it. He was so much 
absorbed ‘in his own thoughts that 
he did not hear at first the sound 
of a hesitating hand upon the door, 
which at length, when repeated, 
went to the COurate’s’ heart. He 
turned round rapidly, and saw Lucy 
standing on the threshold in her pro- 
found mourning. She was very 
pale, and her blue eyes lvoked large 
and fall beyond their natural ap- 
, pearance, | with tears and 
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watching; and when they met those 
of Mr. Wentworth, they filled full 
like flower-cups with dew; but 


I besides this Lucy made no de- 


monstration of her grief. After 
that momentary hesitation at the 
door, she came in ‘and gave the 
Curate her hand. Perbaps it was 
a kind of defiance, perhaps a na- 
tural yearning, which drew her out 
of her chamber when she heard 
of his presence; both sentiments 
sprang out of the same feeling; and 
the Carate, when he looked at her, 
bethought himself of the only mo- 
ment when he had been able to 
imagine that Lucy loved him; that 
moment by her father’s bedside, of 
which the impression had been 
dulled since then by a crowd of 
events, when she looked with such 
reproach and disappointment and 
indignation into his face. 

“TI heard yoa were here,”. said 
Lucy, “and I thought’ you might 
think it strange not to see us both.” 
And then she paused, perhaps find- 
ing it less easy than she thought to 
explain why she had come, “We 
ought to thank you, Mr. Wentworth, 
for your kindness, though I ” 

“You were angry with me,” said 
the Ourate. “I know you thought me 
heartless; but a man mast bear'to be 
misconceived when he has duty to 
do,” the young clergyman added 
with a swelling heart. Lucy did 
not know the fuller signification ‘of 
his words; and there was a loftiness 
in them which partly affronted her, 
and sent all the sensitive woman- 
reg in her heart in arms against 

im, 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, 
faltering, and then the two stood 
beside each other in silence, with a 
sense of estrangement. As for Lucy, 
all the story about Rosa Elsworthy, - 
of which she had not yet heard the 
last chapter, rushed back! upon her 
mind. Was it to see liftle Rosa’s 
lover that she had come out of the 
darkness of her room, with a nata- 
ral longing for sympathy which it 
was impossible’ to restrain? The 
tenderness of the instinctive feeling 
which had moved her, went back 
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* her heart in bitterness. That 
he must have divined why she had 
come, and scorned her for it, was the 
mildest supposition in Lucy’s mind. 
She could almost have imagined 
that he had* come on purpose to 
elicit this vain exhibition of re- 
gard and triumph over it; all this, 
too, when she was in such great 
trouble and sorrow, and wanted a 
little compassion, a little kindness, 
so much. This was the state of 
mind to which Lucy had come, in 
five minutes after she entered the 
room, when Miss.Wodehouse came 
back with the letter. The elder 
sister was almost as much astonish- 
ed at Lucy’s presence as if she had 
been the dead inhabitant who kept 
such state in the darkened house. 
She was so startled toat she went 
back a step or two when she per- 
ceived her, and hastily put the letter 
in her pocket, and exclaimed her 
sister's name in a tone most unlike 
Miss Wodehouse’s natural voice. 

“TI came down-stairs because—I 
mean they told me Mr. Wentworth 
was here,” said Lucy, who had never 
fels so weak and so miserable in 
her life, “and I wanted to thank him 
for all his kindness.” It was here 
for the first time that Lucy broke 
down. Her sorrow was so great, 
her longing for a word of kindness 
had been so natural, and her shame 
and self-condemnation at the very 
thought that she was able to think 
of anything bat her father, were so 
bitter, that the poor girl’s forces, 
weakened by watching, were not 
able to withstand them. She sank 
into the chair that stood nearest, 
and covered her face with her hands, 
and cried as people cry only at 
twenty. And as for Mr. Wentworth, 
he had no right to take her in his 
arms and comfort her, nor to throw 
himself at her feet and eptreat her 
to take courage. ll he could do 
was to stand half a yard, yet a 
whole world, apart looking at her, 
his heart beating with all the re- 
morseful half-angry tenderness of 
love. Since it was not his to con- 
sole her, he was almost impatient of 
her tears. 
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“Dear, I have been telling Mr. 
Wentworth about to-morrow,” said 


Miss Wodehouse, weeping too, as was 
natural, “and he thinks—he thinks 
—oh, my darling! and so do I—that 
it will be too much for you. When 
I was young it never was the ous- 
tom; and oh, Lucy, remember 
that ladies are not to be expected 
to have such command over their 
feelings,” said poor Miss Wode- 
house, dropping on her knees by 
Lucy’s chair. Mr. Wentworth stood 
looking on in a kind of despair. 
He had nothing to say, and no 
right to say anything; even his 
presence was a kind of intrusion. 
But to be referred to thus as an au- 
thority against Lucy's wishes, vexed 
him in the most anreasonable way. 
“Mr. Wentworth does not know 
me,” said Lucy, under her breath, 
wiping away her tears with a trem- 
bling, indignant hand. “If we had 
had a brother, it might have been 
different; but there must be some- 
body there that loves him,” said the 
poor girl, with a sob, getting up 
hastily from her chair. She could 
not bear to stay any longer in the 
room; which she had entered with a 
vague sense of possible consolation. 
As for the Ourate, he made haste to 
open the door for her, feeling the 
restraint of his position almost in- 
tolerable. “J shall be there,” he 
said, stopping at the door to look 
into the fair, pallid face which Lucy 
would scarcely raise to listen. 
“Qould you not trust me?” It 
looked like giving him a pledge of 
something sacred and precious to . 
put her. hand into his, which was 
held out for it so eagerly. But Lucy 
could not resist the softening. of 
natore; and not even Miss Wode- 
house, looking avxiously after them, 
heard what further words they were 
that Mr. Wentworth said in her ear. 
“I am for your service, however and 
wherever you want me,” said the 
Ourate, with a young man’s absolut- 
ism. Heaven knows he had enough 


to do with his own troubles; but 
he remembered no obstacle which 
could prevent him from dedicating 
all his time and life to her as he 
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spoke. When Lucy reached her own 
room, she threw herself upon the 
sofa, and wept like a woman incon- 
solable; but it was somehow be- 
cause this consolation, subtle and 
secret, had stolen into her heart 
that her tears flowed so freely. And 
Mr. Wentworth returned to her sis- 
ter relieved, he could not have told 
why. At all events, come what 
might, the two had drawn together 
again in their mutual need. 

“Ob, Mr. Wentworth, how can I 
cross her?” said Miss Wodehouse, 
wringing her hands. “If we had a 
brother—did you hear what she 
said? Here is his letter, and I hope 
you will tell me candidly what you 
think. If ‘we could trust him—if 
,we could bat trust him! I dare say 
you think me very changeable and 
foolish ; but now we are alone,” said 
the poor lady, “think what‘a com- 
fort it would be if he only would 
change his ways as he promised! 
Lucy is a great deal more use than 
I am, and understands things; but 
still we are only two women,” said 
the elder sister. “If you think we 
could put any dependence upon 
him, Mr. Wentworth, I would never 
hestitate. He might live with us, 
aod have his little allowance.” 
Miss Wodehouse paused, and raised 
her anxious face to the Oaurate, 

mdering the particulars of the 

iberality she intended. “He is 
not a boy,” she went on “I 
daresay now he must feel the 
want of the little comforts he once 
was used to; and though he is not 
like what he used to be, neither in 
his looks nor his manners, people 
would be kind to him for our sakes, 
Oh, Mr. Wentworth, don’t you think 
we might trust him?’ said the 
anxious woman, looking in the Ou- 
rate’s face. 

. All this time Mr. Wentworth, 
with an impatience of her simpli- 
city which it was difficult to re- 
strain, was reading the letter, in 
which he perceived a very different 
intention from any divined by Miss 
Wodehouse. The billet was disre- 
putable enough, written in pencil, 
and without any date. 
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“Mary,—I mean to come to 
father’s funeral,’ wrote Mr. Wode- 
house’s disowned son, “ Things are » 
changed now, as I said they would 
be. I and a friend of mine have 
set everything straight with Waters, 
and I mean to come in my own name, 
and take the place I have a right to, 
How it is to be after this depends 
on how you behave; but things are 
changed between you and me, as 
I told you they would be; and J 
expect you won't do anything to 
make ‘em worse by doing or saying 
what’s unpleasant. I add no more, 
because I hope you'll have sense to 
see what I mean, and to act accord- 
ingly.—Your brother, ; 

“Tuomas WopEnovss.” 


“ You see he thinks I will re- 
proach him,” said Miss Wodehouse, 
anxiously; perhaps it had just 
glanced across her own mind that 
something more important _ still 
might have dictated language so 
decided. “He has a great deal 
more feeling than you woukl sup- 
pose, poor fellow! It is very touch- 
ing in him to say, ‘the place he has 
a right: to’—don’t you thiok so, Mr. 
Wentworth? Poor Tom! if we 
would but trust him, and he would 
change his ways as he promised! 
Oh, Mr. Wentworth, don’t you think 
I might speak of it to him to-mor- 
row’ If we could—bury—every- 
thing—in dear Papa's grave,” cried 
the poor lady, once more breaking 
down. Mr. Wentworth took no no- 
tice of Miss Wodehouse’s tears, 
They moved him with sentiments 
entirely different from those with 
which he regarded Lucy’s. He 
read the note over again without 
any attempt to console her, till 
she had struggled back into com- 
posure; but even then there was 
nothing sympathetic in the Curate’s 
voice, 

“And I think you told me you 
did not know anything about the 
will,” he said, with some abruptness, 
making no account whatever of the 
suggestion she had made. 

“No,” said Miss Wodehouge; 
“bat my dear father was a busi- 
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ness man, Mr. Wentworth, and I feel 
quite sure—quite sure——" 
* # Yes,” said the Perpetual Curate; 
“nor of the nature of his property, 
perhaps,” added the worldly-minded 
young man whom poor Miss Wode- 
house had chosen for her adviser. 
It was more than the gentle woman 
could bear. 

“ Oh, Mr. Wentworth, you know 
I am not one to understand,” cried the 
poor lady. “ You ask me questions, 
but you never tell me what you think 
I should do. If it were only for my- 
self, I would not mind, but I have to 
act for Lucy,” said the elder sister, 
suddenly sitting upright and drying 
her tears. “ Papa, I am sure, did 
what was best for us,” she said, with 
a little gentle dignity, which brought 
the Curate back to his senses; ‘“ but 
oh, Mr. Wentworth, look at the letter, 
‘ and tell me, for my sister’s sake, what 
am I to do?” 

The Curate went to the window, 
from which the sunshine was steai- 
ing away, to consider the subject ; 
bat he did not seem to derive much 
additional wisdom from that sacred 
spot, where Lucy’s work-table stood 
idle. “ We must wait and see,” he 
said to himself. When he came 
back to Miss Wodehouse, and saw 
the question still in her eyes, it 
only brought back his impatience. 
“My dear Miss Wodehouse, instead 
of speculating about what is to hap- 
pen, it would be much better to 
prepare your sister for the discovery 
she must make to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Wentworth; “I cannot give any 
other advice, for my part. I think 
it is a great pity that you have kept 
it concealed so long. I beg your 
pardon for speaking so abruptly, 
but Iam afraid you don’t know all 
the trouble that is before you. We 
are all in .a great deal of trouble,” 
said the Perpetual Ourate, with a 
little unconscious solemnity. “ I 
can’t say I see my way through it; 
but’ you ought to prepare her—to 
see—her brother.’ He said the 
words with a degree of repugnance. 
which he could not conceal, and which 


wounded his companion’s tender 
heart, 
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“He was so different when he, 
was young,” said Miss Wodehouse, 
with a suppressed sob— he was 
a favourite everywhere. You 
would not have looked so if you 
had known, him then. Oh, Mr. 
Wentworth, promise me that you 
will not turn your back upon him 
if he comes home, after all your 
kindness. I will tell Lucy how 
much you have done for him,” 
said Miss Wodehouse. She was only 
half-conscious of her own gentle 
artifice. She took the Ourate’s 
hand in both her own before he left 
her, and said it was such a com- 
fort to have his advice to rely 
upon; and she believed what ‘she 
said, though Mr. Wentworth him- 
self knew better. The poor lady 
sat down in Lucy’s chair, and had 
a cry at her ease after he went 
away. She was to tell Lucy—but 
how? and she sat pondering this 
hard question till all the light had 
faded out of the room, and the 
little window, which was not shut- 
tered, dispersed only a grey twi- 
light through the empty place. 
The lamp, meantime, had been 
lighted in the little parlour where 
Lacy sat, very sad, in her black 
dress, with ‘In Memoriam’ on the 
table by her, carrying on a similar 
strain in her heart, She was thinking 
of the past, so many broken scenes 
of which kept flashing up before 
her, all, bright with indulgent love 
and tenderness—and she was think- 
ing of the next day, when she was 
to seo all-that remained of her good 
father laid in his grave. He was 
not very wise nor remarkable among 
men, but he had been the tenderest 
father to the child of his old age; 
and in her heart she was prayin 
for him still, pausing now an 
then to think whether it was right. 
The tears were heavy in her young 
eyes, but they were natural tears, 
and Lucy had no more thought that 
there was in the’ world anything 
sadder than sorrow, or that any com- 
plications Jay in her individual lot, 
than the merest child in Prickett’s 
Lane. She thought of going back 
to the district, all robed and invest- 
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ed in the sanctity of her grief — 
she thought it was to last for ever, 
as one has the privilege of thinking 
when one is young ; and it was to 
this young saint, tender towards 
all the world, ready to pity 
everybody, and to save a whole 
race, if that had been _ possible, 
that Miss Wodehouse went in, 
heavy and burdened, with her tale 
of miserable vice, unkindness, 
estrangement. How was it possi- 
ble to begin? Instead of begin- 
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ning, poor Miss Wodehouse, over- 
powered by her anxieties and re-. 
sponsibilities, was taken ill and faint- 
ed, and had to be carried to bed. 
Lucy would not let her talk when 
she came to herself; and so the 
only moment of possible preparation 
passed away, and the event itself, 
which one of them knew nothing of, 
and the other did not understand, 
came in its own person, without any 
avant-couriers, to open Lucy’s eyes 
once for all. 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 


Mr. Wentworth had to go into 
Carlingford on some business when 
he left Miss Wodehouse; and as he 
went home again, having his head 
full of so many matters, he forgot 
for the moment what most imme- 
diately concerned himself, and was 
close upon Elsworthy’s shop, looking 
into the window, before he thought 
of it. Elsworthy himself was stand- 
ing behind the counter, with a paper 
in his hand, from which he was ex- 
pounding something to various peo- 
ple in the shop. It was getting 


‘late, and the gas was lighted, which 


threw the interior into very bright 
relief to Mr. Wentworth outside. 


“The Curate was still only a young 


man, though he was a clergyman, 
and his movements were not always 
guided by reason or sound sense. 
He walked into the shop, almost 
before he was aware what he was 
doing. The people were inconsi- 
derable people enough—cronies of 
Elsworthy—but they were people 
who had been accustomed to look 


-up very reverentially to the Curate 


ot St. Roque’s, and Mr. Wentworth 
was far from being superior to their 
disapproval. There was a very vi- 
sible stir among them as he entered, 
and Elsworthy came to an abrupt 


-stop in his elucidations, and thrust 


the paper he had been reading 
into a drawer. Dead and sudden 
silence followed the entrance of the 
Curate. Peter Hayles, the drug- 
gist, who was one of the auditors, 
stole to the door with intentions of 


escape, and the women, of whom 
there were two or three, looked 
alarmed, not knowing what might 
come of it. As for Mr. Wentworth, 
there was only one thing possible 
for him to say. “Have you heard 
anything of Rosa, Elsworthy?’ he 
asked, with great gravity, fixing his 
eyes upon the man’s face. The 
question seemed to ring into all 
the corners, Whether it was inno- 
cence or utter abandonment nobody 
could tell, ‘and the spectators held 
their breath for the answer. Els- 
worthy, for his part, was as much 
taken by surprise as his neighbours, 
He grew very pale and livid in his 
sudden excitement, and lost his 
voice, and stood staring at the Ou- 
rate like a man strack dumb. Per- 
haps Mr. Wentworth got bolder 
when he saw the effect he had pro- 
duced. He repeated the question, 
looking towards poor Mrs. Elswor- 
thy, who had jumped from her hus- 
band’s side when he came in. The 
whole party looked like startled 
conspirators to Mr, Wentworth’s 
eyes, though he had not the least 
idea what they had been doing. 
“Have you heard anything of 
Rosa?” he asked again; and every- 
body looked at Elsworthy, as if he 
were the guilty man, and had sub- 
orned the rest; which, indeed, in 
one sense, was not far from being 
the case. 

When Elsworthy came to himself, 
he gave Mr. Wentworth a sidelong 
dangerous look. “No, sir— no- 
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thing,” said Rosa’s uncle, “Them 
as has hidden her has hidden her 
well. I didn’t expect to hear not 
yet,” said Elsworthy. Though Mr. 
Wentworth did not know what he 
meant, his little audience in the 
shop did, and showed, by the slight- 
est murmur in the world, their con- 
viction that the arrow had gone 
home, which naturally acted like a 
spur upon the Curate, who was not 
the wisest man in the world. 

“T am very sorry to see you in 
so mach distress,” said the young 
man, looking at Mrs. Elsworthy’s red 
eyes, “but [ trust things will turn 
out much better than you imagine. 
If I can do anything to help you, 
let me know,” said Mr. Wentworth. 
Perhaps it was foolish to say so 
much, knowing what he did, but 
unfortunately prudence was not the 
ruling principle at that moment in 
the Curate’s soul. 

“T was a-thinking of letting you 
know, sir,” said the clerk of St. 
Roque’s, with deadly meaning; 
“ leastways not me, but them as has 
taken me by the hand. There’s 
every prospect as it'll all be known 
afore long,” said Elsworthy, push- 
ing his wife aside and following Mr. 
Wentworth, with a ghastly carica- 
ture of his old obsequiousness, to 
the door. “There's inquiries @ 
being made as was never known to 
fail. For one thing, I’ve written 
to them as knows a deal about the 
movements of a party as is suspect- 
ed—not to say as I’ve got good 
friends,” said Rosa’s guardian, 
standing upon the step of his own 
door, and watching the Curate out 
into the darkness. Mr. Wentworth 
could not altogether restrain a 
slight thrill of unpleasant emotion, 
for Elsworthy, standing at his door 
with the light gleaming over him 
from behind, and his face invisible, 
had an unpleasant resemblance to 
@ wild beast waiting for its prey. 

“T am glad to think. you are 
likely to be so successful. Send me 
word as soon as you know,” said 
the Curate, and he pursued his way 
home afterwards, with feelings far 
trom pleasant. He saw something 
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was about to come of this more 
than he had thought likely, and the 
crisis was approaching. As he walk- 
ed rapidly home, he concluded with- 
in himself to have a conversation 
with the Rector next day after Mr. 
Wodehouse’s funeral, and to ask for 
an investigation into the whole 
matter. When he had come to this 
conclusion, he dismissed the subject 
from his mind as far as that was 
possible, and took to thinking of 
the other matters which disturbed 
his repose, in which, indeed, it was 
very easy to get perplexed and be- 
wildered to his heart’s content. 
Anyhow, one way and another, the 
day of poor Mr. Wodehouse’s fune- 
ral must necessarily be an exciting 
and momentous day. 

Mr. Wentworth had, however, no 
idea that its interest was to begin 
so early. When he was seated at 
breakfast reading his letters, a note 
was brought to him, which, coming 
in the midst of a lively chronicle of 
home news from his sister Letty, 
almost stopped for the moment the 
beating of the Ourate’s heart. It 
took him so utterly by surprise, 
that more violent sentiments were 
lost for the moment in mere wonder. 
He read it over twice before he could 
make it out. It was from the Rector, 
and notwithstanding his wife’s re- 
monstrances, and, his own qualms 
of doubt and uncertainty, this was 
what Mr. Morgan said— 


“Dear Sm—It is my painfal 
duty to let you know that certain 
rumours have reached my ears very 
prejudicial to your character as a 
clergyman, and which I understand 
to be very generally current in Oar- 
lingford. Such a scandal, if not 
properly dealt with, is certain to 
have an unfavourable effect upon 
the popular mind, and injure the 
clergy in the general estimation— 
while it is, as 1 need not point out 
to you, quite destructive of your 
own usefulness. Under the circum- 


stances, I have thought it my daty, 
as Rector of the parish, to take 
steps for investigating these reports, 
Of course I do not pretend to 
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any authority over you, nor can I 
enforce in any way your participa- 
tion in the inquiry or consent to it, 
but I beg to urge upon you strongly, 
as a friend, the advantage of assent- 
ing freely, that your innocence (if 
possible) may be made apparent, 
and your character cleared. I en- 
close the names of the gentlemen 
whose assistance I intend to re- 
quest for this painfal duty, in case 
you should object to any of them; 
and would again urge upon you, 
for your own sake, the expediency 
of’ concurrence. I regret to say that, 
though I would not willingly pre- 
judge any man, much less a brother 
clergyman, I do not feel that it 
would be seemly on my part, under 
the circumstance, to avail myself of 
your assistance to-day in the burial- 
service for the late Mr. Wodehouse. 
—Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
* W. Morean.” 


When Mr. Wentworth looked up 
from this letter, he caught sight of 
his face in the mirror opposite, and 
gazed into his own eyes like a man 
stupefied. He had not been with- 
out vexations in eight-and-twenty 
years of a not uneventful life, but 
he had never known anything like 
the misery of that moment. It 
was nearly four hours later when 
he walked slowly up Grange Lane 
to the house, which before night 
might own so different a master, 
but he had found as yet no time to 
spare for the Wodehouses—even for 
Lucy—in the thoughts which were 
all occupied by this unlooked-for 
blow. Nobody could tell, not even 
himself, the mental discipline he 
had gone through before he emerg- 
ed, rather stern, but perfectly calm, 
in the sunshine in front of the 
closed-up house. If it was not his 
to meet the solemn passenger at the 
gates with the words of hope, at 
least he could do a man’s part to 
the helpless who had still to live ; 
but the blow was cruel, and all the 
force of his nature was necessary to 
sustain it. All Carlingford knew, 


by the evidence of its senses, that 
Mr. Wentworth had been a daily 
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visitor of the dead, and one of his 
most intimate friends, and nobo'y 
had doubted for a moment that to 
him would be assigned as great a 
portion of the service as his feelings 
permitted him to undertake. When 
the bystanders saw him join the 
procession, a thrill of surprise ran 
through the crowd ; but nobody—not 
even the man who walked beside 
him—ventured to trifle with the Ou- 
rate’s face so far as to ask why. The 
Grand Inquisitor himself, if such a 
mythical personage exists any longer, 
could not have invented a more de- 
licate torture than that which the re- 
spectable and kind-hearted Rector 
of Carlingford inflicted calmly, with- 
out knowing it, upon the Curate of 
St. Roque’s. How was Mr. Morgan 
to know that the sting would go to 
his heart? A Perpetual Ourate 
without a district has nothing to 
do with a heart ‘so sensitive. The 
Rector put on his own robes with 
& peaceful mind, feeling that he had 
done his duty, and, with Mr. Leeson 
behind him, came to the church 
door with great solemnity to meet 
the procession. He read the words 
which are so sweet and so terrible 
with his usual reading-desk voice 
as he read the invitations every 
Sunday. He was a good man, but 
he was middle-aged, and not acces- 
sible to impression from the mere 
aspect of death; and he did not 
know Mr. Wocehouse, nor care 
much for anything in the matter, 
except his own virtue in excluding 
the Perpetual Curate from any 
share in the service. Such was the 
Rector’s feeling in respect to this 
funeral, which made so much com- 
motion in Oarlingford. He felt 
that he was vindicating the purity 
of his profession as he threaded 
his way through the pathetic hil- 
locks, where the nameless people 
were lying, to poor Mr. Wodehouse’s 
grave, 

This, however, was not the only 
thing which aroused the wonder 
and interest of the townspeople, 
when the two shrinking, hooded 
female figures, all black and unre- 
cognisable, rose up trembling to 
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follow their dead from the church 
to the grave. Everybody saw with 
wonder that their place was con- 
tested, and that somebody else, a 
man whom no one knew, thrast 
himself before them, and walked 
alone in the chief-mourner’s place. 


As for Lucy, who, through her veil - 


and her tears, saw nothing distinet- 
ly, this figure, which she did not 
know, strucl®her only with a vague 
astonishment. If she thought of it 
at all, she thought it a mistake, 
simple enough, though a little start- 
ling, and went on, doing all she 
could to support her sister, saying 
broken prayers in her heart, and 
far too much absorbed in the duty 
she was performing to think who 
was looking on, or to be conscious 
of any of the attending circum- 
stances, except Mr. Morgan’s voice 
which was not the voice she ha 
expected to hear. Miss Wodehouse 
was a great deal more agitated than 
Lucy. She knew very well who it 
was that placed himself before her, 
asserting his own right without of- 
fering any help to his sisters: and 
vague apprehensions, which she 
herself could not understand, came 
over her just at the moment when 
she required her strength most, As 
there were no other relations pre- 
sent, the place of honour next to the 
two ladies had been tacitly conceded 
to Mr. Proctor and Mr. Wentworth ; 
and it was thus that the Curate 
rendered the last service to his old 
friend. It was a strange proces- 
sion, and concentrated in itself all 
that was most exciting in Carling- 
ford at the moment. Everybody 
observed and commented upon the 
strange man, who, all remarkable 
and unknown, with his great beard 
and sullen countenance, walked by 
himself as chief mourner. Who 
was he? and whispers arose and 
ran through the outskirts of the 
crowd of the most incredible de- 
scription, Somé said he was an 
illegitimate son whom Mr. Wode- 
house had left all his property to, 
but whom the ladies knew nothing 
of; some that it was a strange 


cousin, whom Lucy was to be com- 
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pelled to marry or lose her share; 
and after a while people com 

notes, and went back upon their 
old recollections, and began to ask 
each other if it was true that 
Tom Wodehouse died twenty years 
ago in the West Indies? Then be- 
hind the two ladies—poor ladies, 
whose fate was hanging in the bal- 
ance, though they did not know it— 
to see Mr. Wentworth in his cap and 
gown, pale and stern as nobody ever 
had seen him before in Carlingford, 
excluded from all share in the ser- 
vice, which Mr. Leeson, in a flut- 
ter of surplice and solemnity, was 
giving his valuable assistance in. 
The churchyard at Oarlingford had 
not lost its semi-rural air though 
the town had increased so much, 
for the district was very healthy, as 
everybody knew, and people did not 
die before their time, as in places 
less favoured. The townspeople, 
who knew Mr. Wodehouse so well, 
lingered all about among the graves, 
looking on with neighbourly, calm 
regret, bat the liveliest curiosity. 
Most of the shopkeepers at that 
end of George Street had closed 
their shops on the mournful occa- 
sion, and felt themselves repaid. 
As for Elsworthy, he stood with a 
group of supporters round him, as 
near as possible to the funeral pro- 
cession; and farther off in the dis- 
tance, under the trees, was a much 
moré elegant spectator—an unlike- 
ly man enough to assist at such a 
spectacle, being no less a person 
than Jack Wentworth in the per- 
fection of an English gentleman’s 
morning apparel, perfectly at his 
ease and indifferent, yet listening 
with close attention to all the scraps 
of talk that came in his way. The 
centre of all this wondering, curi- 
ous crowd, where so many passions 
and emotions and schemes and 
purposes were in full tide, and life 
was beating so strong and vehement, | 
was the harmless dead, under the 
heavy pall which did not veil him 
so entirely from the living as did 
the hopes and fears and curious 
speculations which had already 
sprung up over him, filling up his 
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place. Among the whole assembly 
there was not one heart really 
occupied by thoughts of him, ex- 
cept that of poor Lucy, who knew 
nothing of all the absorbing anx- 
jeties and terrors that occupied 
the others. She had still a mo- 
ment’s leisure for her natural grief. 
It was all she could do to keep up- 
right and support her sister, who 
had burdens to bear which Lucy 
knew nothing of; but still, con- 
cealed under her hood and veil, 
seeing nothing but the grave before 
her, hearing nothing but the sacred 
words and the terrible sound of 
“dust to dust,” the young creature 
stuod steadfast, and gave the dead 
man who had loved her his due— 
last offering of nature and love, 
sweeter to anticipate than any 
honours. Nobody but his child 
offered to poor Mr. Wodehouse that 
last rite of humanity, or made his 
grave sacred with natural tears. 
When they went back sadly out 
of all that blinding sunshine into 
the darkened house, it was not all 
over, as poor Lucy had supposed. 
She had begun to come to herself and 
understand once more the looks of 
the people about her, when the old 
maid, who bad been the attendant 
of the sisters daring all Lucy’s life, 
undid her wrappings, and in the 
agitation of the moment kissed her 
white cheek, and held her in her 
arms. “Oh, Miss Lucy, darling, 
don’t take on no more than you can 
help. I’m sore, sore afeared that 
there’s a deal of trouble afore you 
et,” said the weeping woman. 
hough Lucy bad not the smallest 
possible clue to her meaning, and 
was almost too much worn out to 
be curious, she could not help a 
vague thrill of alarm. ‘ What is it, 
Alland?” she said, rising up from 
the sofa on which she had thrown 
herself. But Alland could do no- 
thing but cry over her nursling and 
console her. “ Ob, my poor dear! 
oh, my darling! as he never would 
have let the wind of heaven to blow 
rough upon her!” cried the old ser- 
vant. And it was just then that 


Miss Wodehouse, who was ttem- 
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bling all over hyste:ically, came 
into the room. 

“We have to go down stairs,” 
said the elder sister. “ Oh Lucy, my 
darling, it was not my fault at first. 
I should have told you last night 
to prepare you, and I had not the 
heart. Mr. Wentworth has told me 
so often——” 

“Mr, Wentworth?” said Lucy. 
She rose up, not quite knowing 
where she was; aware of nothing, 
except that some sudden calamity, 
under which she was expecied to 
faint altogether, was coming to her 
by means of Mr. Wentworth. Her 
mind jumped at the only dim possibi- 
lity that seemed to glimmer thruugh 
the darkness. He must be married, 
she supposed, or about to be mar- 
ried; and it was this they insulted 
her by thinking that she could not 
bear. There was not a particle of 
colour in her face before, but the 
blood rushed into it with a bitter- 
ness of shame and rage which she 
bad never known till now. “I will 
go down with you if it is necessary,” 
said Lucy; “but surely this is a 
strange time to talk of Mr. Went- 
worth’s affairs.” There was no time 
to explain anything farther, for just 
then old Mrs. Western, who was a ° 
distant cousin, knocked at the door. 
“ God help you, my poor dear chil- 
dren,” said the old lady; “ they are 
all waiting for you down-stairs ;” 
and it was with this delusion in her 
mind, embittering every . thought, 
that Lucy went into the drawing- 
room, where they were all assembled. 
The madness of the idea did not 
strike her somehow, even when she 
saw the grave assembly, which it 
was strange to think could have 
been brought together to listen to 
any explanation froin the Perpetual 
Ourate. He was standing there 
prominent enough among them, 
with a certain air of suppressed 
passion in his face, which Lucy 
divined almost without seeing it. 
For her own part, she went in with » 
perfect firmness, supporting her sis- 
ter, whose trembling was painful to 
see. There was no other lady in 
the room except old Mrs, Western, 
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who would not sit down, but hov- 
ered behind the chairs which had 
been placed for the sisters near the 
table at which Mr. Waters was stand- 
ing. By the side of Mr. Waters. was 
the man who had been at the fune- 
ral, and whom nobody knew, and 
a few gentlemen who were friends 
of the family were in the room— 
the Rector, by virtue of his office, 
and Mr. Proctor and Dr. Marjori- 
banks; and any one whose atten- 
tion was sufficiently disengaged to 
note the details of the scene might 
have perceived John, who had been 
fifteen years with Mr. Wodehouse, 
and the old cook in her black gown, 
who was of older standing in the 
family than Alland herself, peeping 
in, whenever it was opened, through 
the door. 

“Now that the Miss Wodehouses 
are here, we may proceed to busi- 
ness,” suid Mr. Waters. “Some of 
the party are already aware that I 
have an important communication 
to make, I am very sorry if it 
comes abruptly upon anybody spe- 
cially interested. My late partner, 
much respected though he has al- 
ways been, was a man of peculiar 
views in many respects. Dr. Marjori- 
banks will bear me out in what I 
say. I had been his partner for 
ten years before I found this out, 
highly important as it will be seeu 
to be; and I believe Mr. Wentworth, 
thongh an intimate friend of the 
family,-obtained the information by 
a kind of accident ‘i 

The stranger muttered something 
in his beard which nobody could 
hear, and the Perpetoal Curate in- 
terposed audibly. “Would it not 
be best to make the explanations 
afterwards ?” said Mr. ‘Wentworth— 
and he -changed his own position 
and went over beside old Mrs. Wes- 
tern, who was leaning upon Lucy’s 
chair. He put his own hand on the 
back of the chair with an involun- 
tary impulse. As for Lucy, her first 





thrill of nervous strength had failed 
her; she began to get confused and 
bewildered; but whatever it was, 
no insult, no wound to her pride or 
affections, was coming to her from 
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that hand which she knew was on 
her chair. She leaned back a little, 
with a long sigh, Her imagination 
could not conceive anything import- 
aut enough for such a solemn intima- 
tion, and her attention began to flag 
in spite of herself. No doubt it was 
something about that money which 
people thought so interesting. Mean- 
while Mr, Waters went on steadily 
with what he had to say, not spar- . 
ing them a word of the preamble; 
and it was not till ten minutes later 
that Lucy started up with a sudden 
ery of ineredality and wonder, and 
repeated his last words. “ His son; 
—whose son?” cried Lucy. She 
looked all round her, not knowing 
who to appeal to in her sudden 
consternation, “ We never had a 
brother,” said the child of Mr. Wode- 
house’s old age; “it must be some 
mistake.” There was a dead pause 
after these words. When she looked 
round again, a sickening conviction 
came to Lucy’s heart that it was no 
mistake. She rose up without know- 
ing it, and looked round upon all 
the people, who were, watching her 
with various looks of pity and ct- 
riosity and spectator-interest. Mr. 
Waters had stopped speaking, and 
the terrible stranger made a step 
forward with an air that identified 
him. It was at him that Mr. Proc- 
tor was staring, who cleared his 
voice a great many times, and came 
forward to the middle of the room 
and looked as if he meant to speak, 
and upon him every eye was fixed 
except Mr. Wentworth’s, who was 
watching Lucy, and Miss Wode- 
house’s, which were hidden in her 
hands, ‘ We never had a brother,” 
she repeated, faltering; and then, 
in the extremity of her wonder and 
excitement, Lucy turned round, 
without knowing it, to the man 
whom her heart instinctively ap- 
pealed to.. “ Is it true?” she said. 
She held out her hands to him 
with a kind of entreaty not to say 
so. Mr. Wentworth made no reply 
to her question. He said only, 
“Let me take you away—it is too 
much for you,” bending down over 
her, without thinking what he did, 
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and drawing her hand through his 
arm. ‘‘She is not able for any 
more,” said the Curate, hurriedly; 
“afterwards we can explain to her.” 
If he could have remembered any- 
thing about himself at the moment, 
it is probable that he would have 
denied himself the comfort of sup- 

rting Lucy—he, a man under 
an; but he was thinking only of 
her, as he stood facing them all with 
her arm drawn through his; upon 
which conjunction the Rector and 
the late Rector looked with a grim 
aspect, disposed to interfere, but 
not knowing how. 

“ All this may be very interesting 
to you,” said the stranger out of 
his beard; “if Lucy don’t know 
her brother, it is no fault of mine. 
“Mr. Waters has only said half he 
has got to say ; and as for the rest, 
to sum it up in half-a-dozen words, 
I’m very glad to see you in my house, 
gentlemen, and I hope you will make 
yourselves at home. Where nobody 
understands, a man has to speak 
plain. I’ve been turned out all my 
life, and, by Jove! I don’t mean to 
stand it any longer. The girls can 
have what their father’s left them,” 
said the vagabond, in his moment 
of triumph. “They ain’t my busi- 
ness no more than I was theirs. The 
property is freehold, and Waters is 
aware that I’m the heir.” 

Saying this, Wodehouse drew a 
chair to the table, and sat down 
with emphasis. He was the only 
man seated in the room, and he kept 
his place in his sullen way amid the 
excited group which gathered round 
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him. As for Miss Wodehouse, some 
sense of what had happened pene- 
trated even her mind. She too rose 
up and wiped her tears from her 
face, and looked round, pale and 
seared, to the Curate. “I was think- 
ing—of speaking to Lucy. I meant 
to ask her—to take you back, Tom,” 
said the elder sister. “Oh, Mr. 
Wentworth, tell me, for heaven's 
sake, what does it mean?” 

“Tf I had only been permitted 
to explain,” said Mr. Waters; “my 
worthy partner died intestate—his 
son is his natural heir. Perhaps 
we need not detain the ladies longer, 
now that they understand it. All 
the rest can be better arranged with 
their representative. I am _ very 
sorry to add to their sufferings to- 
day,” said the polite lawyer, open- 
ing the door; “everything else can 
be made the subject of an arrange- 
ment.” He held the door open 
with a kind of civil coercion com- 
pelling their departure. The fami- 
liar room they were in no longer 
belonged to the Miss Wodehouses, 
Lucy drew her arm out of Mr. 
Wentworth’s, and took her sister’s 
hand. 

“You will be our representative,” 
she said to him, out of the fulness 
of her heart. When the door closed, 
the Perpetual Ourate took up his 
position, facing them all with looks 
more lofty than belonged even to 
his Wentworth blood. They had 
kept him from exercising his office 
at his friend’s grave, but nobody 
could take from him the still nobler 
duty of defending the oppressed. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 


IN 


GENERAL, 


PART IL 


THE ITALIANS AND THEIR EMPEROR. 


Apmrrat Datrympte tells us, 
amongst his experiences as a farm- 
er, that he gave twenty pounds for a 
dung-bill, “and he’d give ten more 
to any one who'd tell him what 
to do with it.” I strongly suspect 
this is pretty much the case with 
the Italians as regards their fleet. 
There it is—at least, there is the 
beginning of it; and when it shall be 
complete, where is it to go? what 
is it to protect? whom to attack ? 

The very last thing Italians have 
in their minds is a war with Eng- 
land. If we have not done them 
any great or efficient service, we 
have always spoken civilly of them, 
and bade them a God-speed. But, 
besides ‘a certain goodwill that they 
feel for us, they entertain—as a 
nation with a very extended and 
ill-protected coast-line ought—a 
considerable dread of a maritime 
power that could close every port 
they possess, and Jay some very im- 
portant towns in ashes. 

Now, it is exactly by the posses- 
sion of a fleet that, in any future 
war between England and France, 
these people may be obliged to ally 
themselves to France. The French 
will want them in the Mediterrane- 
an, and they cannot] refuse when 
called on. 

Count Cavour always kept telling 
our Foreign Office, “ a strong Italy is 
the best thing in the world for you. 
A strong Italy is the surest of all 
barriers against France.” There 
may be some truth in the assertion 
if Italy could spring at once—Min- 
erva fashion—all armed and ready 
for combat, and stand out as a first- 
rate power in Europe; but to do 
this requires years of preparation, 
long years too; and it is precisely in 
these years of interval that France 
can become all-dominant in Italy 


—the master—and the not very 
merciful master of her destinies in 
everything. France has the guardi- 
anship of Italy—with this addition, 
that she can make the minority last 
as long as she pleases. 

Perhaps my Garibaldian com- 
panion has impregnated me with 
an unreasonable amount of anti- 
French susceptibility, for certainly 
he abuses our dear Allie’ with a 
zeal and a gusto that does one’s 
heart good to listen to; and I do 
feel like that honest Bull, commem- 
orated by Mathews, “that I hate 
prejudice—I hate the French,” 
So it is: these revolutionists, these 
levellers, these men of the people, 
are never weary of reviling the 
French Emperor for being a parvenu, 
Human inconsistency cannot 
much farther than this. Not but I 
perfectly agree with my Garibaldian, 
that we have all agreed to take the 
most absurdly exaggerated estimate 
of the Emperor's ability. Except 
in some attempts, and not always 
successful attempts to carry out 
the policy and plans of the vast 
Empire, there is really nothing that 
deserves the name of statesmanship 
in his career. Wherever he has 
ventured on a policy, and accom- 
panied it by a prediction, it has 
been a failure. Witness the proud 
declaration of Italy from the Alps 
to the Adriatic, with its corrobora- 
tion in the Treaty of Villafranca ! 
The Emperor, in Ris policy, resem- 
bles one of those whist-players who 
never plan a game, but play trick 
by trick, and rather hope to win by 
discovering a revoke than from an 
honest success of their own hand, 
It is all the sharp practice of states- 


‘craft that he employs: ror has he 


many resources in cunning. The 
same dodge that served him in the 
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Crimea he revived at Villafranca. 
It is always the same ace he has in 
his sleeve ! 

The most ardent Imperialist will 
not pretend to say that he knows 
his road out of Rome or Mexico, 
or even Madagascar. For small in- 
trigue, short speeches to deputa- 
tions, and mock stag-hunts, he has 
not his superior anywhere. And 
now, here we are in Genoa, at the 
Hotel Feder, where poor O’ ‘Connell 
died, and there’s no fleet, not a 
frigate, i in the port. 

“Where are they?” 

“ At Spezia.” 

“ Where is Spezia?” 

The landlord, to whom this ques- 
tion is propounded, takes out of a 
pigeon-hole of his desk a large map 
and unfolds it, saying, proudly, 
“There, sir, that is Spezia—a har- 
bour that could hold Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth, and Brest, and Cher- 
bourg ”—I’m not sure he didn't say 
Calais—“‘and yet have rvom for 


GARIBALDI'S 


The road from Genoa to Spezia 
is one of the most beautiful in Eu- 
rope. , As the Apennines descend 
to. the sea they form innumerable 
little bays and creeks, alongside of 
which the road winds—now coast- 
ing the very shore, now soaring 
aloft on high-perched cliffs, and 
looking down into deep dells, or to 
the waving tops of tall pine-trees. 
Seaward, it is a succession of yel- 
low-stranded bays, land-locked and 
narrow; and on the land side 
are innumerable valleys, some wav- 
ing with horse-chestnut and olive, 
and others, stern and rock-bound, 
but varying in colour from the 
bluish grey of marble to every shade 
of porphyry. 

For several miles after we left 
Genoa, the road presented a succes- 
sion of handsome villas, which, ne- 
glected and uncared for, and in ‘most 
part untenanted, were iy so char- 
acteristically Italian in all their vast- 
ness—their massive style and spa- 
cious plan—as to be great ornaments 
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our Italian fleet, which, in two 
years’ time, will be one of the first 
in Europe.” 

“The ships are building, I sup- 
pose?” said I. 

“ They are.” 

“ And where?” 

“In America, at Toulon, and in 
England.” 

“ None in Italy?” 

“Pardon me; there is a corvette 
on the stocks at Leghorn, and they 
are repairing a boiler at Genoa. 
Ah! Signor John Ball, take care; 
we have iron and coal mines, we 
have oak and hemp, and tallow and 
tar. There was a winged lion once 
that swept the seas before people 
sang ‘Rule Britannia.’ History is 
going to repeat itself.” 

“Let me be called at eight to- 
morrow morning, and my coffee be 
ready by nine.” 

* And we shall want a vetturino 
for. Spezia,” added my Garibaldian; 
“et him be here by eleven.” 


WORSHIPPERS, 


of the scenery. Their gardens, too 
—such glorious wildernesses of rich 
profusion—where the fig and the 
oleander, the vine and the orange, 
tangle and intertwine, and cactuses, 
that would form the wonder of our 
conservatories, are trained into 
hedgerows, to protect cabbages. 
My companion pointed out to me 
one of these villas on a little jut- 
ting promontory of rock, with a 
narrow bay on one side, almost 
hidden by the overhanging chest- 
nut-trees, “That,” said he, “is the 
Villa Spinola. It was from there, 
after a supper with his friend 
Vecchi, that Garibaldi sailed on his 
expedition to Marsala. A sort of 
decent secrecy was maintained as 
to the departure of the expedition ; 
but the cheers of those on shore, as 
the boats pulled off, told that the 
brave buccaneers carried with them 
the heartfelt good wishes of their 
countrymen.” Wandering on in 


his talk from the campaign of Si- 
cily and Calabria, my companion 
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spoke of the last wild freak of Gari- 
baldi and the day of Aspromonte, and 
finally, of the hero’s imprisonment 
at Varignano, in the Gulf of Spezia. 

It appeared from his aecount 
that the poor wounded sufferer 
would have fared very ill, had it 
not been for the provident kind- 
ness and care of his friends in 
England, who supplied him with 
everything he could want and a 
great deal he conld by no possi- 
bility make use of. Wine of 
every kind, for instance, was large- 
ly sent to one who was a con- 
firmed water-drinker, and who, 
except when obliged by the impure 
state of the water, never ventured 
to taste wine. If now and then the 
zealous anxiety to be of service had 
its ludicrous side—and packages 
arrived of which all the ingenuity 
of the Geperal’s followers failed to 
detect what the meaning might be 
—there was something very noble 
and very touching in this spontan- 
eous sympathy of a whole people, 
aod so Garibaldi felt it. 

The personal homage of the ad- 
mirers—the wershippers they might 
be called—was, however, an inflic- 
tion that often pushed the patience 
of Garibaldi’s followers to its limit, 
and would have overcome the gen- 
tle forbearance of any other living 
creature than Garibaldi himself. 
They came in shoals, Steam-boats 
and diligences were crammed with 
them, and the boatmen of Spezia 
plied as thriving a trade that sum- 
mer as though Garibaldi were a 
saint, at whose shrine the devout 
of all Europe came to worship. In 
vain obstacles were multiplied and 
difficulties to entrance invented. In 
vain it was declared that only a cer- 
tain number of visitors were daily 
admitted, and that the number was 
already complete. In vain the 
doctors announced that the Gene- 
ral’s condition was prejudiced, and 
his feverish state increased by these 
continual invasions. Each new ar- 


rival was sure to imagine that there 
was something special or peculiar 
in his case to make him an excep- 
tion to any rule of exclusion. 
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“JT knew Garibaldi in Monte 
Video. You have only to tell him 
it’s Tomkins; he’ll be overjoyed to 
see me.” “IT travelled with him 
from Manchester to Bridport; he'll 
remember me when he sees me; I 
lent him a wrapper in the train.” 
“T knew his son Menotti when at 
school.” “I was in New York when 
Garibaldi was a chandler, and I 
was always asking for his candles ;” 
such and suchlike were the claims 
which would not be denied. At 
last the infliction became insupport- 
able. Some nights of unusual pain 
and suffering required that every pre- 
caution against excitement should 
be taken, and measures were ac- 
cordingly concerted how visitors 
should be totally excluded. There 
was this difficulty in the matter, 
that it might fall at this precise 
moment some person of real conse- 
quence might arrive, or some one 
whose presence Garibaldi would 
really have been well pleased to en- 
joy. All these considerations were, 
however, postponed to the patient’s 
safety, and an order was sent to 
the several hotels where strangers 
usually stopped to announce that 
Garibaldi could not be seen. 

“ There was a story,” said my com- 
panion, “which I have heard more 
than once of this period, but for 
whose authenticity I will certainly 
not vouch. Senon veroe’ ben trovato, 
as regards the circumstance. It was 
said that a party of English ladies 
had arrived at the chief hotel, hav- 
ing come as a deputation froin some 
heaven-knows-what association in 
England, to see the General, and 
make their own report on his 
health, his appearance, and what 
they deemed his prospect of per- 
fect recovery. They had come 4 
very long journey, endured a con- 
siderable share of fatigues and cer- 
tain police attentions, which are 
not exactly what are called ameni- 
ties. They had come, besides, on 
an errand which might warrant a de- 
gree of insistance even were they— 
which they were not—of an order 
that patiently puts up with denial. 
When their demand for admission 
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was replied to by a reference to 
the general order excluding all 
visitors, they indignantly refused 
to be classed in such a category. 
They were not idle tourists, or 
sensation-hunting travellers. They 
were a deputation! They came 
from the Associated Brothers and 
Sisters of Freedom —from the 
Branch Committee of the Ear of 
Crying Nationalities — they were 
not to be sent away in this light 
and thoughtless manner. 

“The correspondence was ani- 
mated. It lasted the whole day, 
and the last-sent epistle of the 
ladies bore the date of half-past 
eleven at night. This was a doca- 
ment of startling import; for, after 
expressing, and not always in most 
measured phrase, the tndignant dis- 
appointment of the writers, it went 
on to throw out, bat in a cloud-like 
misty sort of way, the terrible con- 
sequences that might ensue when 
they returned to England with the 
story of their rejection. 

“Perhaps this was a mere chance 
shot; at all events, it decided the 
battle. The Garibaldians read it as a 
declaration of strict blockade; and 
that, from the hour of these ladies’ 
arrival in England, all supplies 
would be stopped. Now, as it hap- 
pened that, in by far the greater 
number of cases, the articles sent 
out found their way to the suite 
‘of Garibaldi, not to the General 
himself, and that cambric shirts and 
choice hosiery, silk vests and fur- 
lined slippers, became the ordinary 
wear of people to whom such luxu- 
ries were not known even by de- 
scription, it was no mean menace 
that seemed to declare all this was 
to have an end, 

“One used to sleep in a rich for 
dressing-gown; another took a bot- 
tle of Arundel's port at his break- 
fast; a third was habituating him- 
self to that English liqueur called 
‘Punch sauce,’ and so on; and 
very reasonably disliked coming 


back to the dietary supplied by 
Victor Emmanuel, 

“ Tt was in this critical emergency 
that an inventive genius developed 
itself. There was amongst the 
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suite of Garibaldi an old surgeon, 
Ripari, one of the most faithfal 
and attached of all his followers, 
and who bore that amount of re- 
semblance to Garibaldi which could 
be imparted by hair, mustache, and 
beard of the same yellowish-red 
colour, and eyes somewhat closely 
set. To put the doctor in bed, and 
make him personate the General, 
was the plan—a plan which, as it 
was meant to save his chief some 
annoyance, he would have acceded 
to were it to cost him far more 
than was now intended. 

“ To the half-darkened room, there- 
fore, where Ripari lay dressed in his 
habitual red shirt, propped up by 
pillows, the deputation was intro- 
dgced. The sight of the herc was, 
however, too much for them. One 
dropped, Madonna-wise, with hands 
clasped across her bosom, at the 
foot of his bed; another fainted as 
she* passed the threshold; a third 
gained the bedside to grasp his 
hand, and sank down in an ecstasy 
of devotion to water it with her 
tears; while the, strong-minded 
woman of the party took out her 
scissors and cut four several locks 
off that dear and noble head. They 
sobbed over him—they blubbered 
over him—they compared him with 
his photograph, and declared he 
was libelled—they showered cards 
over him to get his autograph; and 
when, at length, by persuasion, not 
unassisted by mild violence, they 
were induced to withdraw, they de- 
clared that, for those few moments 
of ecstasy, they’d have willingly 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

“Tt is said,” continued my in- 
formant, “that Ripari never could 
be induced to give another repre- 
sentation; and that he declared 
the luxuries that came from Eng- 
land were dear at the cost of being 
caressed by a deputation of sympa- 
thisers. 

“Bat to Garibaldi himself, the 
sympathy and the sympathisers 
went on to the last; and kind 
wishes and winter-clothing still find 
their way, with occasionally ver 
tiresome visitors, to the lone roc 
at Caprera. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SOLFERINO AND SHIPS, : 


Our host of the Feder was not 
wrong. There was not a word of 
exaggeration in what he said of 
Spezia. It could contain all the 
harbours of France and England, 
and have room for all the fleets of 
Europe besides. About seven miles 
in depth, and varying in width from 
two to three and a half, it is fissur- 
ed on every side by beautiful little 
bays, with deep water everywhere, 
and not a sunk rock, or shoal, or a 
bar, throughout the whole extent. 
Even the sea-opening of the Gulf 
has its protection by the long coast- 
line of Tuscany, stretching away to 
the southward and eastward, so that 
the security is perfect, and a vessel 
once anchored within the headlands 
between Lerici and Palmaria is as 
safe as in dock. 

The first idea of making a great 
arsenal and naval depot of Spezia 
came from the Great Emperor. It 
is said that he was not more than 
one day there, but in that time he 
planned the fort which bears his 
name, and showed how the port 
could be rendered all but impreg- 
nable. Cavour took up the notion, 
and pursued it with all his wonted 
energy and activity during the last 
three or four years of his life. He 
carried through the Chamber his 
project, and obtained a vote for up- 
wards of two millions sterling; but 
his death, which occurred soon 
after, was a serious blow to the 
undertaking; and, like most of the 
political legacies of the great states- 
man, the arsenal of Spezia fell into the 
hands of weak executors. 

The first great blunder committed 
was to accord the chief contract to 
a bubble company, who sold it, to be 
again resold ; so that it is said some- 
thing like fifteen changes of proprie- 
tary occurred before the first spadeful 
of earth was turned. 

The inordinate jealousy Italians 
have of foreigners, and their fear 
lest they should “ utilise” Italy, 
and carry away all her wealth with 


them, has been the source of in- 
nomerable mistakes. From this, 
and their own ignorance of marine 
engineering, Spezia has already, 
without the slightest evidence of a 
commencement, swallowed up above 
eight millions of francs—the only 
palpable result being the disfigure- 
ment of a very beautiful road, and the 
bankruptcy of some half-dozen con- 
tractors, 

There is nothing of which one 
hears more, than of the readiness 
and facility with which an Italian 
learns a new art or a new trade, adapts 
himself to the use of new tools, and 
acquires a dexterity in the manage- 
ment of new machinery. 

Every newly-come English en- 
giner was struck with this, and 
expressed freely Lis anticipations of 
what so gifted a people might be- 
come. After a while, however, if 
questioned, he would confess him- 
self disappointed—that after the 
first extraordinary show of intelli- 
gence no progress was made—that 
they seemed marvellous in the 
initiative, but did nothing after. 
They speedily grew weary of what- 
ever they could do or say, no matter 
in what fashion, and impatiently de- 
sired to try something new. The 
John Bull contentedness to attain 
perfection in some one branch, and 
never ask to go beyond it, was a 
sentiment they could not understand. 
Every one, in fact, would have liked 
to do everything, and, as a conse- 
quence, do it exceedingly ill. 

Assuredly the Count Cavour was 
the political Marquis de Carabas of 
Italy. Every thing you see was his! 
No other head seemed to contrive, 
no other eye to see, nor ear to 
hear. These railroads—as much for 
military movements as _ passenger 
traffic—this colossal harbour, even 
to the two iron-clads that lie there 
at anchor—were all of his designing. 
They are ugly-looking craft, and 
have a look of pontoons rather than 
ships of war; bat they are strong , 
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and have a low draught of water, 
and were intended especially for the 
attack of Venice, just when the 
Emperor pons up short at Villa- 
franca. It is not generally known, 
I believe, but I can vouch for the 
fact, that so terrified were the 
Austrians on receiving at Venice 
the disastrous ‘news of Solferino, 
that three of the largest steamers 
of the Austrian Lloyd’s Oompany 
were bought up, and sank within 
twelve hours after the battle. So 
hurriedly was the whole done that 
no time was given to remove the 
steward’s stores, and the vessels went 
down as they stoed! 

This reminds me of a little inci- 
dent, for whose exact truth I can 
guarantee. On the day of the 
battle of Solferino, the Austrian 
Envoy at Rome dined with the 
Cardinal Antonelli. It was a very 
joyous little diner, each in the 
highest spirits—satisfied with the 
present, and full of hope for the 
future. The telegram which ar- 
rived at midday told that the troops 
were in motion, and that the artil- 
lery fire had already opened. The 
position was a noble one—the army 
full of spirit, and all confident that 
before the sun should set the tide 
of victory would have turned, and 
the whole legions of the Danabe be 
in hot pursuit of their flying enemy. 
Indeed, the Envoy came to dinner 
‘fortified with a mass of letters from 
men high in command, all of which 
.assumed as indisputable that the 
French must be beaten. Of the 
Italians they never spoke at all. 

As the two friends sat over the 
dessert, they discussed what at that 
precise moment might be going on 
over the battle-field. Was the con- 
flict still continuing? Had the 
French reserves been brought up? 
Had they, too, been thrown back, 
beaten and disordered? and where 
was the fourth corps under the 
Prince Napoleon? They were forty 
thousand strong—could they have 
arrived in time from the Po? All 
these casualties, and many others, 
did they talk over, but never once 
launching a doubt as to the issue, 
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or ever dreaming that the day was 
not to reverse all the late past, and 
bring back the Austrians in triumph 
to Milan. < 

As they sat, the Prefect of Police 
was announced and introduced. He 
came with the list of the persons who 
were to be arrested and sent to pri- 
son—they were one hundred and 
eighteen, some ‘of them among the 
first families of Rome—so soon as 
certain tidings of the victory arrived, 
and the game of reaction might be 
safe to begin. 

“No news yet, Signor Prefetto! 
come back at ten,” said the Car- 
dinal. 

At ten he presented himself once 
more. The Cardinal and his friend 
were taking coffee, but less joyous, 
it seemed, than before. At least 
they looked anxious for news, and 
started at every noise in the street 
that might announce new-come tid- 
ings. ‘“ We have heard nothing 
since you were here,” said the Car- 
dinal. “ His Excellency thinks that, 
at a moment of immense exigency, 
they may not have immediately be- 
thought them of sending. off a de- 
spatch,” 

“There can be no doubt what the 
news will be when it comes,” said the 
Envoy, “‘and J’d say, make the ar- 
rests at once.” 

“T don’t know; I’m not sure, 
I think I’d rather counsel a little 
more patience,” said the Cardinal. 
‘* What if you were to come back at, 
let us say, midnight.” The Prefect 
bowed, and withdrew. 

At midnight it was the same 
scene, only that the actors were 
more agitated; the Envoy, at least, 
worked up to a degree of impa- 
tience that bordered on fever; for 
while he persisted in declaring that 
the result was certain, he continued 
to censure, in very severe terms, 
the culpable carelessness of those 
charged with the transmission of 
news. “Ah!” cried he, “there it 
comes at last!” and a loud sum- 
mons at the beli resounded through 
the house, 

“A telegram, Eminence,” said 
the servant, entering with the de- 
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spatch, The Envoy tore it open: 
there were but three words,— 
“ Beaten—sanglante déroute.” 

The Cardinal took the paper from 
the hands of the overwhelmed and 
panic-struck minister, and read it. 
He stood for a few seconds gazing 
on the words, not a line or linea- 
ment in his face betraying the slight- 
est emotion; then, turning to the 
Envoy, he said, “ Bon soir; allons 
dormir;” and moved away with 
his usual quick little step, and re- 
tired. . 

And all this time I have been for- 
getting the Italian fleet, which lies 
yonder beneath me. The Garibaldi, 
that they took from the Neapolitans ; 
the Duca di Genova, the Maria 
Adelaide, and the Regina are there, 
all screw-propellers of fifty guns 
each; the Etna, a steam corvette; 
and some six or seven old sailing 
craft, used as school ships; and, 
lastly, the two cuirassés gunboats, 
Formidabile and Terribile, and 
which, with a jealousy imitated 
from the French, no one is admit- 
ted on board of. They are provided 
with “rams” under the water-line, 
and have a strange apparatus by 
which about one-third of the deck 
towards the bow can be raised, like 
the lid of a snuff-box, leaving the 
forepart of the ship almost on a 
level with the water. Under what 
circumstances and how this pro- 
vision is to be made available, I 
have not the very vaguest concep- 
tion. 

These vessels were never in- 
tended as sea-guing ships; and the 
batteries are an exaggeration of the 
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mistake in the Gloire, for even with 
the slightest sea the ports must be 
closed. Besides this defect, the 

roll abominably, and with a fa 

head of steam on they cannot ac- 
complish seven knots. 

Turning from the ships to the 
harbour, I could not help thinking 
of Sydney Smith’s remark on the 
Reform Club, “I prefer your room 
to your company;” for, after all, 
what a sorry stud it is for such 
a magnificent stable! It is but 
a beginning, you will say. True 
enough; and so is everything just 
now here; but, except the Genoese, 
the Italians have few real sailors, 
There are no deep-sea fisheries, and 
the small craft which creep close to 
shore are not the nurseries of sea- 
men. The world, however, has re- 


solved, by a large vote, to be hope- 


ful about Italy; and, of course, she 
will have a fleet, as she will have 
all the trade of the Levant, im- 
mensely pfoductive mines, and vast 
regions of cotton. “ What for no?” 
as Mrs, Dods says; but I can’t help 
thinking there are no people in 
Europe so much alike as the Ita- 
lians and the Irish; and I ask my- 
self, How is it that every one is so 
sanguine about the one, and so 
hopeless about. the other? Why do 
we hear of the capacity and the in- 
telligence of the former, and only 
of the latter what pertains to their 
ignorance and their sloth? Oh!- 
unjust generation of men! have 
not my poor countrymen all the 
qualities you extol in these same . 
Peninsulars, plus a few others not 
to be disparaged ? 


THE STRANGER AT THE OROOE DI MALTA, 


At the Croce di Malta, where we 
stopped—the rival hotel we heard 
was atrociously bad—we met a 
somewhat depressed countryman, 
whose familiarity with place and 
people was indicated by several 
little traits. He rebuked the waiter 
for the salad oil, and was speedily 
supplied with better; he remon- 
strated about the wine, and a supe- 


rior “cra” was served the day fol- 
lowing. The book of the arrivals, 
too, was- brought to him each day 
as he sat down to table, and he 
grunted ont, I remember, in no 
very complimentary fashion, as he 
read our names, “ Nobodies.” 

My Garibaldian friend had gone 
over to Massa, so that I found my- 
self alone with this gentleman on 
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the night of my arrival; for, when 
the company ot the table d'héte 
withdrew, he and I were discovered, 
as the stage-people say, seated oppo- 
site to each other at the fire. 

It blew hard without; the sea 
beat loudly on the shingly shore, 
and even sent some drifts of spray 
against the windows; while within 
doors a cheerful wood-fire blazed 
on the ample hearth, and the low- 
ceilinged room did not look a whit 
the worse that it suggested snug- 
ness instead of splendour. I had 
got my cup of coffee and my cognac 
on a little table beside me; and 
while I filled the bowl of my pipe, 
I bethought me how cheap and 
come-at-able are often the materials 
of our comfort, if one had but the 
prudence which ignores all display. 
My companion, apparently other- 
wise occupied in thought, sat gazing 
moodily at the fire, and to all seem- 
ing unaware of my presence. 

“Will my smoking annoy you, 
sir?” asked I, as I was ready to 
begin. 

“No,” said he, without looking 
up. “I'd like to know where one 
could go to live nowadays if it 
did.” 

“Very true,” said I; “the prac- 
tice is almost universal.” 

“So is child-murder, so is profane 
swearing, so is wearing a beard, and 
poisoning by strychnine.” 

I was somewhat struck by his 
enumeration of modern atrocities, 
and I said, in a tone intended to 
invite converse, “You are no ad- 
mirer, then, of what some are fain 
to call progress?” 

He started, and, turning a fierce 
sharp glance on me, said, “I'd 
rather you'd touch me with that 
hot poker there, sir, than hurl that 
hateful word at my ears. If there’s 
a thing I hate the most, it’s what 
cant—a vile modern slang—calls 
‘Progress.’ You're just in the 


spot at this moment to mark one 
of its high 
know Spezia?” 
“Not in the least; 
here before.” 
“Well, sir, I have known it, 


successes. Do you 
never was 
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not stop to count how many years; 
but I knew it when that spot yon- 
der, where you see that vile tall 
chimney, with its tail of murky 
smoke, was a beautiful little villa, 
all overgrown with fig and olive 
trees. Where you perceive that red 
glare—the flame of a smelting fur- 
nace—there was an orangery. I 
ought to know the spot well. There, 
where a summerhouse stood, on that 
rocky point, they’ve got a crane 
and a windlass. Now, turn to this 
other side. The road you saw to- 
day, crossed with four main lines, 
cut up, almost impassable between 
mud, rubbish, and fallen timber, 
with swampy excavations on one 
side, and brick-fields on the other, 
led—ay, and not four years ago— 
along the margin of the sea, with a 
forést of chestnuts on the otber side, 
two lines of acacias forming a shade 
along it, so that in the mid-day of 
an Italian July you might walk it 
in delicious shadow. In the Gulf 
itself the whole scene was mirrored, 
and not a headland, nor rock, nor 
cliff, that was not pictured beluw. 
It was, in a word, a little paradise ; 
nor were the people all unworthy of 
their lovely birthplace. They were 
a quiet, civil, obliging, simple-mind- 
ed set—if not inviting strangers to 
settle amongst them, never rude or 
repelling to them; equitable in 
dealings, and strange to all disturb- 
ance or outrage. What they are 
now is no more easy to say than 
what a rivulet is when a torrent has 
carried away its banks and swept 
its bed. Two thousand navvies, the 
outsweepings of jails and the gal- 
leys, have come down to the works ; 
a horde of contractors, sub-contrac- 
tors, with the several staffs of clerks, 
inspectors, and suchlike, have set- 
tled on the spot, ravaging its beauty, 
uprooting its repose, vulgarising its 
simple rusticity, and converting the 
very gem of the Mediterranean into 
a dreary swamp—a vast amphi- 
theatre, where liberated felons, rob- 
biog contractors, foul miasma, cen- 
trifugal pumps, and tertian fevers, 
fight all day for the mastery. And 
for what?—for what? To fill the 
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pockets of knavish ministers and 
thieving officials—to make an arse- 
nal that will never be finished, for a 
fleet that will never be built.” 

My companion, it is: needless to 
say, was no optimist; but the 
strange point was, that while he 
was unsparing of his censure on 
Cavour and the “ Piedmontese 
party,” he was no apologist for the 
old state of things in Italy. So far 
froin it, that he launched out freely 
in attack of Papal bigotry, super- 
stition, and corruption, and freely 
corroborated our own Premier’s 
assertions, by calling the Pope’s 
the “ worst government in Europe.” 
In fact, he showed very clearly 
that the smaller states of Italy ‘were 
well or ill administered in the direct 
ratio that they admitted or rejected 
Papal interference,— Modena being 
the worst, and Tuscany the best of 
them. 

Thongh he certainly knew his sub- 
ject so far as details went—for he 
not merely knew Italy well in. its se- 
veral provinces, bat he understood 
the characters and tempers of the 
leading Italians—yet, with all this, I 
could not help asking him, If he was 
not satisfied with the old Italy, and 
yet did not like the new, what he did 
wish for ? , 

“T have my. theory on that sub- 
ject, sir,” said. he; ‘nor am I the 
less enamoured of it that I never 
yet met the man I could induce to 
adopt it,” 

“ Tt is no worse than the fate of all 
discoverers, I suppose,” said I; ‘t Oo- 
lumbus saw land two whole days be- 
fore his followers.” 

“ Golumbus was a humbug, sir, and 
no more discovered America than you 
did.” 

I was é0 afraid of a digression 
here that I stammered out a par- 
tial concurrence, and asked for 
some account of his project for 
Italy. 

“I'd unite her to Greece, sir. 
These people, with the exception 
ofa small circle around Rome, are 
not Latins—they are Greeks. Id 
bring them back to the parent 
stock, who are the only, people in 
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Europe with craft and subtlety to 
rule them, Take my word for i 
sir, they’d not cheat the ‘ Hellenes 
as'they do the French and the Eng- 
lish; and as the ovly true way to 
reform a nation is to make vice un- 
profitable, l’d unite them to a race 
that could outrogue and outwit them 
on every hand. What is it, I ask 
you, makes of the sluggish, indo- 
lent, careless Irishman, the pra- 
dent, hard-working, prosperous fel- 
low you see him in the States? 
Simply the fact, that the craft by 
which he outwitted John Bull no 
longer serves him. The Yankee 
is too shrewd to be jockeyed by it, 
and Paddy must use his hands in- 
stead of his head. The same would 
happen with the Italian. Give him 
a Greek master, and you'll see what 
he’ll become.” , 

“ But the Greeks, after all,” said 


‘I, “do not present such a splendid 


example of order and prosperity. 
They are little better than bri- 
ands,” 

“ And don’t you see why?” broke 
hein. ‘“ Have you ever looked into a 
gambling-house when the company. 
had no ‘ pigeon,’ and were obliged to 
play against each other. They have 
lost all decency—all the semblance 
of good manners and decorum. 
Whatever little politeness they 
had put on to impose upon. the 
outsider was gone, and there they 
were in all the naked atrocity of 
their bad natures.. It is thus you 
see the Greeks. You have dropped 
in upon them unfairly; you lave 
invaded a privacy they had hoped 
might be respected. Give them a 
nation to..cheat, however; let the 
pigéon be introduced, and you'll not 
see a better bred and a more courtly 
people in Europe.” 

That they had great socjal quali- 
ties he proceeded to. show from a 
number of examples. They were, 
in fact, in the world of long 
what the French are to our own 
day, and there was -no reason, to 
suppose that the race had lost, its 
old characteristics. According to 
my companion’s theory, Force had 
only its. brief. interval. of domiva- 
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tion anywhere ; the superior intelli- 
gence was sore to gain the upper hand 
at last; and we, in our opposition to 
this law, were simply retarding an 
inevitable tendency of nature—pro- 
tracting the fulfilment of what we 
could not prevent. 

I got him back from these specu- 
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lations to speak of himself, and he 
told me some experienees which 
will, perhaps, account for the dis- 
pleasure with which he regards the 
changed fortunes of Spezia. I shall 
give his narrative as nearly as I can 
in m4 own words, and in a chapter to 
itself. 


THE STRANGE MAN'S SORROW. 


“When I first knew Spezia, it 
was a very charming spot to pass 
the summer in. The English had 
not found it out. A bottle of Har- 
vey sauce or a copy of ‘ Galignani’ 
had never been seen here; and the 
morning meal, which now figures in 
my bill as * Déjedner complet — 
two francs,’ was then called coffee, 
and priced twopence. I used to pass 
my day in a small sail-boat, and my 
evenings I played halfpenny whist 
with the judge and the commander of 
the forces and a retired envoy, who, 
out of a polite attention to me as a 
stranger, agreed to play such high 
stakes during my sojourn at the 
Baths. 

“They were excellent people, of 
unblemished character, and a po- 
liteness I have rarely seen equalled. 
Nobody could sneeze without the 
‘whole company rising to wish him a 
long and prosperous life, or a male 
heir to his name; and as for turning 
the trump card without a smile and a 
bow all round to the party, it was a 
thing unheard of. 

“JT thought if I could secure a 
spot to live in in such an Arcadia, 
it would be charming, but this was 
a great difficulty. No one had any 
accommodation more than he want- 
ed for himself. The very isolation 
that gave the place its charm ex- 
cluded all speculation, and not a 
house was to be had. In my voy- 
agings, however, around the Gulf, I 
landed one day on a little inlet, 
surrounded with high lands, and 
too’ small to be called a bay, and 
there, to my intense astonishment, I 
discovered a, small villa. It looked 
exactly like the houses one sees in 
a toy-shop, and where you take off 


the roof to peep in and see how 
neatly the stairs ate made and the 
rooms divided; but there was a 
large garden at one side and an 
orangery at the other, and it all 
looked the neatest' and prettiest 
little thing one ever saw off the 
boards of a minor theatre. I ran my 
boat on shore and stroljed into the 


garden, but saw no one, not even a - 


dog. There was a deep well- with 
a draw-bucket, and I filled my 
gourd with 
then plucking a ripe orange that 
had just given me a bob in the eye, 
I sat down to eat it. While I was 
engaged, I heard a wicket open and 
shat, and saw an old man, very shab- 
bily dressed, and with a mushroom 
straw hat, coming towards me. Be- 
fore I could make excuses for my in- 
trusion, he had weleomed me to Per- 
tusola—t The Nook,’ in English—and 
invited me to step in and have a glass 
of wine. 

“T took him for the steward or 
fattore, and acceded, not sorry 
to ask some qnestions about the 
villa and its owner. He showed 
me over the honse, explaining with 
mach pride how a certain kitchen- 
range came from England, but no- 
body ever knew the use of it, but 
it was all very comfortable. The 
silk-werms, and dried figs, and salt 
fish, occupied more space, and con- 
tributed more odour, than a correct 
taste would have approved of. Yet 
there were capabilities—great capa- 
bilities ; and so, before I leit, I took 
it from the old gentleman in the 
rusty costume, who turned cut to be 
the proprietor, a marquis, the ‘ com- 
mendatore’ of I don't know. what 
order, and various other dignities 
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beside, all recited and set forth in the 
lease. 


“I suppose I have something. of 
Robinson Crusoe in my natare, for 
I loved the isolation of this spot 
immensely. It wasn’t an island, but 
it was all but an island, Towards 
the Jand, two jutting promontories of 
rock denied access to anything not a 
goet; the sea in front; an impenetra- 
ble pine wood to the rear: and there 
I lived so happily, so snugly, that 
even now, when I want a pleasant 
theme to doze over beside my wood- 
fire of an evening, I just call up Per- 
tusola, and ramble once again through 
its olive groves, or watch the sunset 
tints as they glow over the Oarara 
mountains, 

“1 smartened the place up wonder- 
fally, within doors and without, I 
got flowers, roots, and annuals, and 
slips of geraniums, and made the little 
plateaa under my drawing-room win- 
dow a blaze of tulips and ranuncu- 
luses, so that the Queen—she was at 
Spezia for the bathing—came once to 
see my garden, as one of the show 
spots of the place. Her Majesty was 
as gracigus as only royalty knows how 
to be, and so were all her suite in 
their several ways; but there was one 
short, fat, pale-faced man, with enor- 
mous spectacles, who, if less polite 
than the rest, was ten times as inqui- 
sitive, He asked about the.soil, and 
the drainage, the water and its qual- 
ity—was it a spring—did it ever fail— 
and when, and how? Then as to the 
bay itself; was it sheltered, and from 
what winds? What the anchorage 
was like—mud—and why mad? And 
when I said there was always a breeze 
even in summer, he eagerly. ppd 
me to explain why ; and id ex- 
plain that there was a cleft or gully 
between the hills, which acted as a 
sort of conductor to the wind; and 
on thi®he went back to verify my 
statement, and spent some time pok- 
ing about, examining everything, and 
stationing himself here and there on 
points of rock, to experience the car- 
rents of air. ‘You are right,’ said 


he; as he got into his boat, ‘ quite 
right; there is a glorious draught 
here for a smelting furnace.’ 
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“T thought it odd praise at the 
time, but before six months I received 
notice to quit. 

“ Pertusola had been sold to a lead 
company, one of the directors having 
strongly recommended the site as an 
admirable harbor, with good water, 
and a perpetual draught of wind, 
equal to a blast furnace.” 

Looking at the dress-coat in which 
you once captivated dinner-parties, on 
a costermonger—seeing the strong- 
boned hunter that has carried you 
over post and rail, in a cab—are sore 
trials ; but nothing, according to my 
companion’s description, to the dese- 
cration of your house and home by its - 
conversion into a factory. Such an 
air of the “ Inferng,” too, pervades the 
smelting-house, with its lurid glow, its 
roar, its flash, and its furious haste, 
that I could readily forgive him the 
passione warmth with which he 

escribed it, 

“They had begun that chimney, 
sir,” cried he, “before I got out of 
the house. I had to cross on a plank 
over a pit before my door, where they 
were riddling the ore. The morning 
I left, I covered my eyes, not to see 
the barbaric glee with which they 
destroyed all around, and I left the 
place for ever. I crossed over tie 
Gulf, and I took that house you can 
see on the rocky point called Marola. 
It had no water; there was no depth 
to anchor in; and not a breath of air 
could come at it except in stillness. 
No more terrors of smelting-house 
here, thought I. Well, sir, I must be 
brief; the whole is too painful to 
dwell on. I hadn't been eight months 
there when a little steamer ran in one 
morning, and four persons in plain 
clothes landed from her, and pottered 
about the shore—I thonuglit, looking 
for anemones. At last they stroll 
up to my house, and asked permission 
to have a look at the Gulf from my 
terrace. I acceded, and in they came. 
They were all strangers but one, and 
who do you think he was? The crea- 
ture with the large spectacles! My 
blood ran cold when I saw him. 

“*You used to live yonder, if I 
mistake not,’ said he to me, coolly. 

“* Yes, and I might have been liy- 
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ing there still,’ replied I, ‘if it had 
not been for the prying intrusion of a 
stranger, to whom | was weak enough 
to be polite.’ 

“He never noticed my taunt in the 
least, but calmly opening the window, 
passed out upon the terrace. The 
others speedily gathered around him, 
and I saw that he knew the whole 
place as if it had been his bedroom; 
for not only did he describe the exact 
measurements between various points, 
but the depth of water, the character 
of the bottom, the currents, and the 
prevailing winds. He went on, be- 
sides, to show how, by running out 
a pier here, and a breakwater there— 
by filling up this, and deepening that 
—safe anchorage could be secured in 
all weathers; while the headlands 
could be easily fortified, and ‘ at a 
moderate cost,’ I quote himself, ‘ of 
say twenty-two or three millions of 
francs, while a fort erected on the 
island there would command the 
whole ertratice.’ 

“¢ And who, in the name of all 
Utopia, wants to force it?’ cried 
I; for as they talked so openly, I 
thought I might interpose as frankly. 

‘He never seemed to resent my re- 
mark as obtrusive, but said quietly, 
‘Who knows? the French perhaps— 
perhaps your own people one of these 


ays. 
u I'd. like to have said, but I didn’t, 
We could walk in and walk out here, 
with our iron-clads, as coolly as a man 
goes out in the rain with a macintosh, 
“They remained fully an hour, 
talking as freely as if I was born deaf 
and dumb. At last they arose to 
leave, and the owl-faced man—he 
‘looked exactly like an owl—said, with 
a little grin, ‘ We’re going to disturb 
you again.’ P 
“*How so? cried I; ‘you can’t 
smelt lead here.’ 
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““*No, but we're going to make an 

arsenal. Where you stand now will 
be a receiving-dock, and that pefeen 
of yours a patent slip. You'll have 
to clear out before the New Year.’ 
» “* Whois he? who is that with the 
spectacles ?’ asked I of one of the ser- 
vants, who waited outside with cloaks 
and umbrellas. 

“*That’s the Conte di Cavour,’ 
said the fellow, haughtily ; and thus 
was the whole murder out at once, 
They turned me out, sir, in two 
months, and I never ventured to take 
a lease of a place till he died. After 
that event, I purchased a little spot 
on the island of Tino yonder, and 
built myself a cottage. They could 
neither smelt metal nor build a ship 
there, and I hugged myself at the 
thought of safety. But, would you 
believe it? last week—only last week 
—his successor, in rummaging over 
Cavour’s papers in the Foreign Office, 
comes upon a packet labelled ‘ Spezia, 
and discovers a memorandam in these 
words, ‘ The English Admiral, at din- 
ner to-day, laughed at the idea of de- 
fending the mouth of the Gulf from 
the island. He said the entrance 
should be two-thirds close@ by a 
breakwater, and a strong fort @ jleur 
@eau built in Tino. I have thought 
of it all night; he is perfectly right, 
and I'll do it;’ and here, sir,” said my 
companion, drawing a paper from his 
pocket, “is a ‘sommation’ from the 
minister to surrender my holding on 
Tino, receiving a due compensation 
for the same, and once moré' betake 
myself, heaven knows where; for, 
thongh the great Count Cavour is 
dead and gone, his grand intentions 
are turning up every day, out of 
drawers and pigeon-holes, and I 
shrewdly suspect that neither Pio 
Nono nor myself will live to see the 
last of them,” 
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A LETTER FROM SOHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


Ir is one of the. disadvantages 
incidental to our institutions, that 
a foreign policy which should be 
sufficiently profound to achieve the 
object desired can scarcely ever be 
adopted, because it would not be un- 
derstood by the nation. If, instead 
of dealing as we do now with each 
individual question only when it has 
grown to such dimensions that it can 
be no longer ignored, we interfered 
to nip the danger in the bud, then, 
indeed, we might have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that our influence in 
Europe was soothing and salutary. 


Bat only the experienced physician’ 


can detect the seeds of disease; and 
it is the unfortunate result of supe- 
rior knowledge, when thus applied, 
that the more it is exercised the 
less it is appreciated by the blind 
and ignorant. We seek in vain for 
the guiding principle of British 
foreign policy. The nation, incap- 
able of pursuing any definite sys- 
tem amid the various complica- 
tions which arise, look, as we have 
said, at each question separately, 
while Ministers are too often com- 
felled by the pressure of public 
opinion to pursue a policy which 
their better judgment condemns, 
Hence that extraordinary incon- 
sistency, which has one advan- 
tage, that it utterly bewilders all 
Continental governments, and gives 
rise to the belief abroad that the 
foreign policy of the country conceals 
some deep-laid scheme of perfidy, 
when in reality it represents om 
the oscillating opinions of an ill-in- 
formed public. The best evidence 
that we are not speaking at ran- 
dom is to be found in the lament- 
able condition to which our diplo- 
matic relations with Europe have 
been brought at the present junc- 
ture. It may be assumed that 


the chief objects of British dip- 
lomacy are to have as few ene- 
mies as possible, and to maintain 


universal peace. As a commercial 
nation,, the tranquillity of the world , 
is an important element to our pro- 
sperity ; while, in the event of a 
war in which neutrality is impos- 
sible, a skilful diplomacy should 
always place us on the strongest 
side. We shall have no difficalty 
in showing that, the effect of our 
policy has been to create as many 
enemies as possible, while, in its 
latest phase, it has tended to pre- 
cipitate a European war, | under 
the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances which could be conceived 
for England. Whether we take 
the nations separately, or, grouping 
them collectively, class individuals 
according to their political affinities, 
we find the same results. We 
stimulated the Poles to exertion by 
popular clamour, and have since 
exasperated them against us by 
what they terin our desertion of 
their cause. We have irritated 
Russia to such a degree. that she 
does not consider the insults she 
subsequently heaped upon us & 
sufficient compensation for our in- 
terference. The Obristians through- 
out the East regard us as their 
natural enemies; and our short- 
lived popularity in Greece exists no 
longer, though we have made a 
sacrifice’ of the Jonian Islands to 
retain it. In Italy we are prover- 
bial for barren sympathy; in France 
we have of late done all we could 
to increase the national antipathy ; 
in the Southern States of America 
we are hated as cordially as in the, 
Northern; while our latest diplo- 
matic efforts in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question have outraged the 
whole German nationality, Curi- 
ously enough, the only Press more 
bitter against England than the 
German is the Danish; so that we 
have failed to conciliate the one 
million of le for whose sake 
we have offended forty. In point 
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of fact, the only real friends remain- 
ing to us in Europe are a few 
Mussulmans. Meantime, without 
knowing it, we are pushing matters 
to a revolutionary war with a fatal 
precision. Oppressed nationalities 
are accustomed to lvok to the Brit- 
ish nation for aid and‘ sympathy ; 
while’ in complex questions the 
Foreign Office finds itself. involved 
by tradition with the oppressors. 
Thus, up to the first of last February, 
Bismark and Rechberg leant upon 
us for support in their anti-national 
policy. Without our countenance 
they would never have had the 
courage to pursue a course which 
will probably .excite the phlegmatic 
German masses to revolt. Without 
the knowledge that the British 


nation sympathises in every revolu- 


tion, it is doubtful whether the 
phlegmatic German masses would 
revolt. So long as we wish to use 
the rulers as political allies, we lead 
them to trust us, but we desert 
them when the ruled demand, our 
sympathy. Thus we have the con- 
fidence and the friendship of neither. 
We are perpetually tumbling be- 
tween two stools: now the traditions 
of our foreign policy commit us to 
one course, now the sentimentalism 
of the masses drives us into another 
which conflicts with it; now we 
are encouraging the governors to 

ce, now the governed to 
revolt, until it is no wonder that 
both governors and governed be- 
lieve that we are doing our best 
to set them by the ears. We cast, 
not oil, but blazing petroleum on 
the troubled waters, and then throw 
the blame of the conflagration on 
the masses we have ourselves ig- 
nited. We have a knack of leading 
on our friends, and then deserting 
them—as fatal to them as it is en- 
couraging to their enemies, As we 
stimulated the Poles to a resistance 
which has proved most disastrous, 
so we have forced Denmark to make 
concessions to Germany which will 
probably lead to the ultimate rain 
of King Christian. As we blustered 


to Russia, so have we blustered to 
Germany; but whereas we were 
only humiliated by the Govern- 
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ment of Russia, we now suffer in- 
sult and disgrace at the hands of 
the people of Germany. The repre- 
sentatives of liberal institutions in 
Enrope, it was from us that the two 
men in Austria and Prussia who 
trample most notoriously upon those 
institutions received countenance 
and support. It is difficult, in this 
last matter, to say whether we have 
most ill-used the Danes or the Ger- 
mans. We have turned the Danes 
out of Holstein, and lost that pro- 
vince to, them irretrievably; nt 
on the other hand, we have hand 

it over to Prussia and Austria, and 
it is a question whether the Hol- 
steiners would not prefer King 
Christian to Bismark. By our treaty 
of 1852, we imposed upon this vic- 
timised population King Log; and 
it is a remarkable diplomatic phe- 
nomenon, that the mode by which 
we proposed to give effect to that 
treaty in 1864 was by encouraging 
the triumphal entry of King Stork. 
Without our pressure exercised on 
Berlin and Vienna, the Cabinets in 
those capitals would never have 
ventured upon that rupture with 
the Diet at Frankfort which has 
since culminated in the occupation 
not only of Holstein, but of Schles- 
wig. In other words, we have been 
the means of insidiously introducing 
into the dominions of King Chris- 


tian his bitterest enemies. That: 


we should have honestly believed 
it possible to preserve the integrity 
of Denmark by means of*an Austro- 
Prussian army in Schleswig- Hol- 
stein, is an instance of such re- 
freshing simplicity on the part of 
the Government, that even Bis- 
mark must have felt a twinge of 
conscience at betraying, a confidence 
so innocently and touchingly re- 


Have the people of England the 
least idea who are their friends and 
who their enemies? Do they know 
whom they want to injure and 
whom to benefit? If the absolute 
Governments of Vienna and Berlin 
are our friends, then we have im- 
perilled their very existence by forc- 
ing them with positive threats into 
direct collision with the Diet of 
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. Frankfort, with about thirty sove- 
reign German states, and, with the 
exception of a small aristocratic fac- 
tion, with the whole German na- 
tion. If the whole German. nation 
are our friends, then we. have. be- 
trayed them most egregiously, and 
have driven them for. shelter into 
the arms of our natural enemy, the 
Emperor of the French; if. the 
Danes are our friends, we have 
been, the means of their abandon- 
ing without a struggle one of the 
finest provinces of the kingdom, 
and of, leaving them to fight all 
Germany single-handed.. To Ger- 
many we have presented the alter- 
native of a war with Denmark ora 
civil war—to Denmark, of a war 
with Germany or abject submission ; 
while to ourselves we have reserved 
the choice of helping Denmark to 
fight Germany, or of leaving her 
to her fate, and receiving the con- 
tumely of all Europe condensed 
and heaped upon oor heads, If 
-we abandon Denmark after hav- 
ing urged her to make sacrifices on 
the promise of our support, we 
should deserve to be “eut” by 
every respectable nation. If we 
make war for Denmark in the anti- 
nationality sense, the one result 
more disastrous than failure would 
be success. We should be fighting 
to preserve a kingdom, one-half of 
the population of which wishes to 
be united to Norway and Sweden, 
the other half to Germany. If, after 
what has passed, we reattached by 
force the German element to the 
Danish, we should have expended 
blood and treasure to create the weak- 
est power in Europe. _“ Rottenness” 
would then be no name for “the 
state of Denmark.” The only nation 
which has thoroughly co-operated 
with us in our Danish policy has been 
the Russian, the only nation whose 
interests are in every respect op- 
posed to ours in the Baltic, and 
whose aggressive tendencies we have 
to: fear. She is the only nation 


whom, in the present crisis, we are 
treating in a really friendly and 
good-natured way. Thanks to oar 
effurts, we have put matters upon 
such a footing that scarcely any- 
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thing can turn up which will not 
be to her advantage. To be sure, 
the Emperor of. the French is bene- 
fiting a good deal indirectly... He 
has not failed to avail himself of 
the opportunity of rendering abor- 
tive a very ill-timed effort on our 
part to settle matters by means of 
a conference; and he can scarcely 
fail: to secare, as the price of his 
most valuable aid and comfort to 
the small German states, especially 
those bordering on the Rhine, at- 
tacked as they are at present by 
England and Bismark, certain pro- 
vinces 2 to his frontier ar- 
rangements. By a curious fatal- 
ity, the German population on the 
Rhine took a very strong interest 
in the Schleswig-Holstein — 
are very liberal in their politi 
tendencies, and naturally jean rather 
towards England, from whom they 
have nothing to fear, than towards 
their immediate neighbour. Had 
the Emperor wished us to present 
to him the Rhine provinces, he 
would probably have suggested to 
us the policy we have pursued in 
the Schleswig - Holstein question, 
by which we have not only entirely 
alienated this population from our- 
selves, but brought them into direct 
collision with the despotic element 
in Germany. 

Had we placed the Emperor in 
this advantageous position because 
we could not thwart his aggressive 
designs without abandoning those 
liberal principles which Englishmen 
wish it to be supposed that the 
represent abroad, our policy, thou 
unlacky, would have been intelli- 
gible. But the peculiar feature of 
the case lies in the fact that we are 
forcing upon the Emperor the pre- 
sidency of that Rhine Confedera- 
tion which he tried in vain to create 
some years ago in a by dint 
of our ing not merely the prin- 
ciple of nationality and of liberty, 
bat of constitutional law. We acta- 
ally applaud Prussia and Austria 
for an open violation of the con- 
stitution. Having failed at Frank- 
fort to get a majority over the libe- 
ral states of Germany, the despotic 
governments, with the approval of 
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England, determine to apply force, 
and proceed to the invasion of a 
sovereign state, while it is in the 
occupation of federal forces, in 
open defiance of the law. The Fede- 
ral troops in Holstein would have 
been bound to resist by force the 
Prassian invasion, but; being nume- 
rically unable to cope with the Aus- 
trian and Prussian armies united, 
they have as yet preferred to re- 
main passive rather than seek the 
support of French bayonets. No 
‘wonder the German people say that 
the English press is bought by 
France, when they see that it is 
urging the public on sach a fatal 
course, No wonder we are lam- 
pooned in every penny German 
periodical, when we appeared as the 
comforters and counsellors of the 
most reactionary Ministers in Eu- 
rope, at the critical moment when 
they were venturing upon the most 
illegal and reactionary measure. If 
it were not so disastrous to the 
country, it would be amusing to 
point out how the spasmodic efforts 
we made in favotr of peace were 
directly conducive to war; how 
every dispatch addressed to Bis- 
mark and Rechberg encouraged 
those statesmen to precipitate the 
crisis; how much Jess dangerous to 
Denmark the small states of Ger- 
many, led by the Dukes of Baden 
and Coburg, would have been than 
the two great Powers, led by their 
two intriguing Ministers ;, how much 
more formidable to King Christian 
is the King of Prussia than the 
Duke of Augustenburg; how, if we 
had wished to keep the peace, all 
our efforts should have been di- 
rected to support the small states 
of Germany against the large, and 
so to paralyse the violent and arbi- 
trary action of the latter. 

As an eyewitness of a good deal 
of what has transpired in Schleswig- 
Holstein since the commencement 
of the year, I was enabled to form 
my opinions upon the spot; and as 
everything, so far as I am aware, 


which has appeared in the British 
press upon. the subject has taken 
only “one view, and as, with the 
same absence of originality which 
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has induced them to take that view, 
they have all stated either that it 
is based upon ignorance ' (this was 
the ground usually taken, at the 
opening of the question, by Cabinet 
Ministers and members of the Gov- 
ernment), or else have taken the 
trouble to display that’ ignorance 
by adopting the same arguments, 
there may be a certain novelty in 
looking at this question from the 
Schleswig-Holstein or Anglo-Saxon 
stand-point, rather than from the 
Danish or Scandinavian. Whatever 
the popular view may be, there is 
too much fairness in the British 
public to refuse to hear the other 
side; and I have therefore put in 
their broadest form the arguments 
by which, in Germany, our policy 
is discredited. Had our efforts in 
favour of Denmark been crowned 
with success, it would signify little 
to us what the Germans thought 
about the matter. The fact that 
we have utterly failed, entitles to 
a higher consideration than they 
would otherwise possess those ar- 
guments which suggest the adop- 
tion of an opposite policy. In 
order, however, more clearly to 
comprehend its nature, it is neces- 
sary to relate shortly the events 
of the last few weeks—events 
for which our Government should 
have been thoroughly prepared, and 
which, had they been anticipated, 
would have enabled us to escape 
from the dilemma in which we now 
find ourselves placed. 

It was upon the last day but one of 
the year which has just closed that 
three strangers might have been ob- 
served by the inhabitants of Har- 
burg embarking on board a little 
river-steamer lying at the wharf with 
her steam up. But the inhabitants 
of Harburg observed nothing, for 
they are a phlegmatic commercial 
race, who do not trouble themselves 
with the concerns of other people; 
and although there was something 
unusual in these gentlemen taking 
a trip down the Elbe in a steamer 
chartered expressly for themselves 
in mid-winter, no curious questions 
were asked as to who they were, or 
where they were going. They were 
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a very quiet, unpretending trio, 
with no display of luggage or at- 
tendants; and the captain of the 
steamer understood them to be 
public functionaries, employed in 
making an official tour of investiga- 
tion upon the river. So he 
steamed unsuspiciously down to 
Gluckstadt through a stream al- 
ready cumbered with blocks of ice; 
and his passengers went ashore in 
a little boat, and were met on the 
pier by one or two gentlemen who 
apparently had received notice of 
their intended arrival, and were 
there to meet them. Up to this 
moment the little town of Gluck- 
stadt had been . quiet and indif- 
ferent to the approach of the 
steamer as Harburg had been to its 
departure. It is true that the in- 
habitants had scarcely recovered 
the breath expended in cheering 
the entrance of German troops upon 
the departure of the Danes, and 
shouting the Scbleswig-Holstein 
Anthem; but they knew no reason 
why they should regard the gentle- 
men walking along the pier with 
any. unusual interest. Suddenly a 
sort of electric shock seemed to 
thrill through the town; people 
began frantically to run towards 
the market-place ; the three gentle- 
men found themselves surrounded 
by an enthusiastic and excited mul- 
titade, who could scarcely realise 
the fact that he whom they main- 
tained to be their lawful sovereign 
had come to claim his own, and 
had been compelled, in order to 
avoid the traps laid for him by his 
enemies, thus to steal into the 
country. No one. could visit Hol- 
stein at such a moment without 
catching the infection. Who can 
stand by and watch unmoved the 
progress of a game when the stake 
wage for is a crown? Who can 
ive in an atmosphere of shouting 
and cheering and wild excitement, 
and remain indifferent to the, pop- 
ular emotion? How is it possible 
to see a whole nation testifying 
its unanimous desire for some one 
thing opon which they have set 
their affections, and not join in 
“wishing they may get it?” It may 
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be bad for them, or they may have 
no right to it; but when nearly a 
million of wills are all turned in 
the same direction, there is 
rally a.good deal to be said in their 
favour. Whole nations are not una- 
nimous without some cause. And 
although we may not always trust 
the wisdom of popular movements, 
and generally disapprove of the means 
they employ to achieve their ends, 
they deservs to be respected when 
they represent the aspirations of 
every class of society. There is 
something singularly inconsistent 
in the point of view from which, 
from the first, we have regarded the 
Schleswig - Holstein question — a 
point of view so entirely antagon- 
istic to all the principles which we 
profess govern our foreign policy, 
that it is quite clear either that 
those principles must be radically 
wrong, or that we ought not to 
have shrank from the application 
of them in this case. The first im- 
pression to be removed with refer- 
ence to the national aspiration in 
Holstein is, that it partakes of any 
revolutionary character. To one 
accustomed to see countries in re- 
volution, the manifestation of the 
popular feeling throughout the 
country was very remarkable. Hav- 
ing seen all the European revolu- 
tions which have taken place since 
1848, with the exception of the ex- 
ulsion of King Otho from Greece, 
could form some estimate of the 
character of this movement, which 
differs from all others by reason of 
the extraordinary respect for con- 
stituted authority which the Hol- 
steiners have shown from the be- 
ginning. They have not perpetrated 
a single act of violence on the 
Danish officials, even when the pre- 
sence of German troops might bave 
tempted them to give vent to their 
long- pent-up feelings, after the 
manner of the more excitable races 
of the south. The consequence is, 
that abroad it is supposed that the 
Holsteiners did not detest the Danes 
as cordially as was possible for one 
race to do which was governed by 
another totally dissimilar to it. The 
Englishman arriving in Holstein 
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was rather astonished to hear the 
inhabitants -talking of’ themselves 
as,an oppressed nationality ; and 
although it is true that the form of 
oppression was mild, yet our own 
experience in the Ionian Islands 
has taught us how impossible it is 
to devise a form of government 
which shall satisfy a people whose 
sole aspiration is separation. The 
antagonism between Holsteiner and 
Dane is as decided as between Rus- 
sian and Pole, Austrian and Italian, 
Northern and Southern .Ameri- 
can; and, as in the latter case, the 
fact that the central Government 
is democratic does not mend the 
matter. The fact is, that Holstein 
could more easily be governed from 
Oopenhagen by a despot than by a 
democracy, for. the latter is the 
most grinding and aggressive form 
of government of the two; and it is 
only since the Liberals of Copen- 
hagen have pushed their kings to 
acts of illegality in Holstein that 
the people of that country have 
risen upon their rulers. The war 
of 1849 and 1850 was forced upon 
the Holsteiners by the Radicals of 
Copenhagen, just as the signature 
to the Constitution of the 18th of 
last November was extorted from 
the present King by the same party, 
under the menace of a revolution 
which should annex Denmark to 
Sweden and Norway. In order, then, 
thoroughly to appreciate the situa- 
tion, it is not necessary to go back in- 
to the merits of the question, though, 
hal our statesmen comprehended 
them at the outset, that sitnation 
could never have arisen. Had the 
antagonism between the German 
and the Danish element in this 
peninsula been clearly understood 
from the beginning, we never should 
have made a treaty which seems to 
have been devised for the purpose 
of securing a casus belli between 
the races, whenever the contingency 
should arise for. which it was meant 
to provide. A treaty between the 


_— European Powers, naming a 
resident to succeed Mr. Lincoln so 
soon as peace should be established 
in America, who should govern both 
sections of the Union under certain 
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conditions, would not be more sen- 


sible. The Holsteiners, at the end 
of the struggle of 1849 and .1850, 
when they failed to separate them- 
selves from Denmark, found a sove- 
reign unconstitutjonally imposed 
upon them by Powers who had no 
basiness to interfere in their inter- 
nal affairs, and never for one. in- 
stant dreamt. of acquiescing in an 
arrangement which, it was clear, 
was designed to reduce them from 
the position of a sovereign state to 
that of a Danish province. In the 
opinion: of the Holsteiners, the King 
of Denmark had no more right to 
arrange with England who should 
be Dake of Holstein at his death, 
than would William IV. have been 
entitled to make a treaty with 
France naming the Duke of Cam- 
berland as his successor, instead of 
our present Queen, without the con- 
sent of Parliament. No doubt has 
ever existed in the mind of any 
Holsteiner as to ‘who is the legiti- 
mate and rightful heir to the throne 
of the duchy, and the strongest 
confirmation that those best quali- 
fied to judge, think King Cbristian’s 
title under the Treaty invalid, lies 
in the fact of his own eldest brother, 
Prince Charles of Glucksburg, hav- 
ing refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to him. Perhaps, if we 
thoroughly apprehended the fact 
that the treaty of 1852 was a mea- 
sure of political expediency created 
by the then state of our relations 
with Greece, we should have less 
sympathy for it, But it is a singu- 
lar circumstance that Greece came 
to the rescue of Denmark, just as 
Denmark has since come to the 
rescue of Greece. We were on the 
point of an open rupture with Ras- 
sia when the solution of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question, in a Rus- 
sian sense, presented itself as an 
escape from the difficulty. Russia 
had two objects to gain in this 
treaty; one was to prevent the for- 
mation of a Seandinavian Empire, 
the other to establish ber own claims 
to the throne of ‘Denmark. The 
treaty of 1852 accomplished both 
purposes, Never had an occasion 
presented itself more favourable to 
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the creation of an Empire in the 
North—which should be a counter- 
poise to Russia, and a valuable ally 
to this country—than upon the ex- 
tinction of the male line of Den- 
mark. Holstein’ and the German 
part of Schleswig might have been 
allowed to revert to their legitimate 
rinces, and the aspirations of the 
ch!eswig-Holsteiners, as well as of 
the Eider Dane party at Copenha- 
gen, would have been satisfied by 
an arrangement which would have 
iven us a chain of allies extend- 
ing from Lapland to Sicily, cutting 
Europe in two, and separating the 
only two Powers whose combination 
is dangerous to us by an insepar- 
able barrier. Nobody can doubt 
that our natural allies in Europe are 
Scandinavia, Germany, dnd Italy; 
our natural enemies, Russia and 
France. By our Treaty of 1852 we 
secured Russia against Scandina- 
via, cleared away twelve interven- 
ing heirs, bringing her within three 
of the succession. Moreover, we 
recognise in thet document, in so 
many words, rights which she has 
not got; by our subsequent policy 
in supporting a treaty originally 
made in the interest of Russia, we 
alienate our natural ally, Germany, 
and drive that whole nationality 
into the arms of our natural enemy, 
France. In other words, the effect 
of the treaty has been to unite 
Germany with France against Eng- 
land, and to guarantee Russia 
against a dangerous northern rival. 
The traditional Foreign Office objec- 
tion to the formation of a Scan- 
dinavia is the danger of allowing 
the entrance to the Baltic to be in the 
hands of one Power. That objection 
was good before the invention of 
steam iron-clads, and when it was 
ropes that the Sound was the 
only entrance to the Baltic; but as 
during the Crimean war our whole 
fleet passed through the Great Belt 
—a channel fifteen miles wide—the 
conditions are materially altered. 
The only combination under these 
circumstances which might be in- 
convenient would be the extremely 
improbable one of an alliance be- 
tween Russia and Scandinavia. The 


best proof, however, that a Scandi- 
navian Empire would be in the \in- 
terest of Bngland, is the trouble 
which Russia :takes’'to prevent. it. 
It never can be an. advantage to 
England ‘to create weak Powers in 
the ‘north of Europe, and yet we 
are on the verge of'a ‘war to per- 
petuate the existence’ ofa: kinghat 
which possesses none of the ele- 
ments of strength or stability. - If 
we succeed in our present policy, we 
shall force into an unholy union two 
antagonistic nationalities; almost 
equal in population, and determined 
to quarrel upon the first opportunity. 
If Russia has been unable to absorb 
Poland, if Hungary still is a thorn 
in the ‘side of Austria, how can a 
million and a half of Danes govern 
a million of Anglo-Saxons,  deter- 
mined on sooner or later gaining 
their independence? We may force 
them to submit for the ‘moment, as 
we did in 1852, but it is only con- 
cealing the sore with a_ blister, 
which will causé it to break out 
with renewed violence. The fact 
that the people of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein are supported in their national 
aspirations y forty millions: of 
Germans, will not tend to make 
them abandon those aspirations; 
and whatever be the immediate 
solution of the difficulty, it requires 
no sage to predict that the ultimate 
solution of it must be the separation 
of the ‘Scandinavian and Anglo- 
Saxon races by a line of national 
demarcation in Schleswig. True 
statesmanship consists not in the 
creation of future difficulties by the 
unskilfal patching up of those which 
exist, but in the final ahd p 
nent settlement of questions danger- 
ous to the peace of Europe. This, 
then, is the whole secret of that 
perpetual struggle which has been 
going on for fifteen years, and which 
has been fought out upon technical 
ground® so involved and compli- 
cated, that both sides have found it 
easy to make a case. The Anglo- 
Saxons, with a characteristic love of 
law and order, instead of rea 
the sensational line, which wou 
have been at once seized upon in 
Italy, and simply ‘basing their re- 








sistance upon the popular ground of 
nationality, have argued every point 
with the Danish Government as in 
a court of law. The Diet at Frank- 
fort has maintained its rights by 
subtleties of reasoning too refined 
for the general public, who would 
have understood the question at 
once, had it been presented to them 
as a simple question of nationality, 


‘but who have been accustomed to 
regard it as an arena for German 


professors to display their dialectic 
powers. The same principle of 
nationality which in Italy secured 
the English sympathy, is at stake 
here; the difference is, that there it 
had an ideal basis, and was carried 
out at the point of the sword; here 
it has a legal basis, and has been 
fought with no sharper weapon, 
since 1849, than the pen. The 
struggle is not so exciting, especially 
as it has been carried on in Ger- 
man, and has lasted so many years. 
It is a curious satire upon. political 
— that ,England should 
ave been the Power to impose 
upon a sovereign state, without 
consulting its legislative bodies, a 
ruler whom they did not want, 
and to insist upon uniting its 
population by the ties of govern- 
ment to a race whom they detest; 
that while in other parts of the 
world we should be doing all we 
can to render government impos- 
sible, by affording aid and consola- 
tion to rebels, we should have our- 
selves been the means of creating 
here a government the most unjust 
and impossible of all, It was this 
determination on the part of the 
people of Holstein to win their 
victory by moral means alone, and 
to avoid any recourse to violence 
or bloodshed, which struck me as 
I travelled through the country. 
Everywhere banners: were waving, 
the railways were crowded with ex- 
cited patriots singing about Father- 
land, and the people seemed to be 
breathing as though relieved of 
some great burden; but though na- 
turally a certain confusion, almost 
amounting to anarchy, was_ inevi- 
table when the Federal Commis- 
sioners entered upon their functions 
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in the place of the Danes, the 
people did all in their power, by 
preserving order among themselves, 
to facilitate the task of their new 
rulers. Unfortunately, this line of 
conduct seemed to deprive them of 
all possible chance of sympathy in 
England. “If,” said the ‘Times’ 
in a leading article of the 19th of 
January, “Holstein or Schleswig 
had spontaneously risen in arms, 
the feeling of England would pro- 
bably have been with them; for 
we have accepted the principle, 
whether rightly or wrongly,. that a 
community having a defined ethno- 
logical and geographical position, 
may legitimately separate from an- 
other, with which it has been in 
political relations, and that of the 
sufficiency’ of the grounds of separ- 
ating, the community itself is en- 
titled to be the only judge. But 
no such rising took place.” The 
fact is, that among well-ordered 
communities abroad _ there _ still 
exists what may -in England be 
considered a ridiculous prejudice 
against revolutions. The Schleswig- 
Holsteiners believed they could at- 
tain their objects legally; and with- 
out violence. They are essentially 
a conservative, and in some respects 
rather an old-fashioned race, not 
yet imbued with the spirit of the 
age, and backward in adopting the 
“latest fashions” from Paris. They 
were penetrated with the conviction 
that a certain princely line had a 
legitimate right to rule over them. 
According to their view of the case, 
the Danish Government robbed the 
old Duke of Augustenburg, first of 
his prospective crown, then, when he 
failed in his efforts to preserve it by 
force, violently seized his landed pro- 
perty, and finally allowed him a sum 
equal to about a fourth of its value, 
presenting to him for signature at the 
same time an illegal document, with 
the alternative of beggary if he re- 
fused to put his name to it. The 
people of Holstein did not conceive 
that the Augustenburg line had 
thereby forfeited its rights, more 
especially as the present claimant 
protested against his father’s act the 
instant that the Copenhagen Diet 
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ratified the Treaty, which made the 


‘change of succession law. This, 


whether the facts be as they are 
here stated or not, was the received 
and popular version of the transac- 
tion in Holstein. It would seem 
that, had the people made a 
revolution, or even had a revolu- 
tion been made for them as im the 
case of the Neapolitans, and had 
they requested some outsider with 
no rights at all; like Victor Em- 
smanuel, to come and reign over 
them, they would have secured 
British sympathy; but they lost it 
by contenting themselves with a 
moral resistance based upon their 
legal rights. And thus it happened 
that, in the words of our leading 
journal, “not even with a Pretender 
on the frontier, and a German in- 
vasion in prospect, could the Hol- 
stein people be roused to insurrec- 
tion.” But while we thus reproach 
them for trusting rather to the 
justice of their cause than to re- 
volutionary measures, with singular 
inconsistency we have made allies 
of Messrs. Bismark and Rechberg, 
who denounce the same people in 
their respective Chambers as demo- 
crats and revolutionists. Just as 
in America, whenever the Govern- 
ment wants to tide over a political 
crisis, it raises a cry against Eng- 
land; so in Prussia, whenever Mr. 
Von Bismark is in a difficulty, he 
evokes the spectre of revolution; 
and the terrified Yunker, whose 
knowledge of the world is about 
equal to that of a Japanese Daimio, 
and whose experience of affairs is 
so limited that he is incapable of 
forming even a wrong political 
opinion, believes the great oracle of 
Berlin, and throws himself heart 
and soul into a policy which will 
ere: long lead to the extinction of 
the class to which he belongs. For 
the great middle and thinking 
classes of Germany, who are neither 
revolutionary nor effete, sympathise 
with the aspirations of the Schles- 


wig-Holsteiners, and find in the 
attitude which the Yunker  aristo- 
cracy has taken in this question an 
additional reason for despising and 
distrusting them. It would be an 


entire misapprehension to su 
that the Cabinets of Berlin or Vienna 
have been influenced in their policy 
in this question: by any respect for 
the Treaty of 1853. ‘Says Mr. Von 
Bismark to his Chamber—“I con- 
sider the question of Prussia’s entire 
withdrawal from the London Treaty 
rather a question of opportuneness 
than of rights. If the German 
deductions of rights in the Schles- 
wig-Holstein matter were declared 
to be perfectly clear and tran- 
sparent, and opposing — opinions 
were stigmatized as ‘ threadbare 
sophistry’ and ‘ hole-and-corner 
arguments,’ I would only observe, 
in place of all criticism, that 
hole-and-corner arguments, when 
supported by a@ majority of Eu- 
ropean ie Sap usually gained 
the day.” that, according to the 
representative of public opinion in 
England, right is always on the side 
of revolution; according to the 
Prussian Prime-Minister, it is al- 
ways on the side of a majority. of 
bayonets. In both cases. there is 
the same contempt manifested for 
“ hole-and-corner ” arguments which 
involve legal. or moral questions, 
We support Denmark, not because 
we signed a Treaty, but because 
Holstein did, not break .out into 
revolution; and Prussia’ and Aus- 
tria followed treacherously in our 
wake, partly on account of the pres- 
sure we exercised upon them, and 
partly because it suited them. Aus- 
tria fears that the annexation of 
Schleswig-Holstein to Germany 
would increase the power of Prus- | 
sia, and therefore she opposes the 
Augustenburg pretensions, and ad- 
vocates the personal union with 
Denmark. Prussia, on the other 
hand, does not feel sure that she 
could obtain or retain any influ- 
ence over: the Au nburg dy- 
nasty, while Mr. Von Bismark is 
perfectly well aware of what is 
equally clear to everybody except 
to the Austrian, and perhaps to our 
own Government, that if the preten- 
sions of the Duke of Augustenb 
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sian province. As a preliminary 
measure to this desirable consumma- 
tion, the personal union with Den- 
mark under King Christian may 
be safely proposed, for it is a union 
which is certain to end in a divorce ; 
and it is only necessary now to get 
rid of her first love satisfactorily, to 
insure this rich country dropping 
like ripe fruit to Prussia. 

»iWhen I arrived at Kiel, the day 
after the Duke of Augustenburg 
had made his triumphant entry into 
the town, the Holsteiners were still 


giving vent to the redundancy of 


their enthusiasm, They had been 
passing from one — of patriotic 
excitement tovanother. First of all, 
the sullen departure of the Danish 
garrisons put them in good spirits, 
and they chuckled inwardly as they 
watched the retiring regiments. 
Then, almost before the last Danish 
soldier had disappeared, from every 
window fluttered the national ban- 
ner. The whole town instantane- 
ously broke out into rejoicing. The 
shops. were shut, and the population 
gave themselves up with one con- 
sent to singing, upon all possible 
occasions and without intermission, 
“ Schleswig - Holstein . meer, um- 
schlungen.” The Saxon and*Hano- 
verian troops were welcomed as de- 
liverers, and overwhelmed with 
civilities. Every Danish emblem 
disappeared ; the word Kongliche 
was taken down from all the public 
buildings, and, with a levity char- 
acteristic of all. ular emotion, 
the people of Kiel thought that 
their cause was won, that their 
anxieties were at an end, and that 
nothing more remained but for 
Duke Frederick to come and take 
possession of his own; so that when 
that Prince did unexpectedly make 
his appearance, the town went off 
into a new series of demonstrations; 
and as I entered at. eight o'clock 
in the evening, I found the streets 
illuminated by a torchlight proces- 
sion. Five hundred waving torches 
cast a lurid glare upon the snow- 
clad houfes and whitened streets; 
and when they all collected in front 
of ‘the Banboffs Hotel, at which 
the Duke had taken up his abode, 
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and broke out into enthusiastic 
cheers, and bands played, and 
banners. fluttered, and a _vener- 
able citizen, with a voice trem- 
bling from emotion, in a few 
touching words welcomed back. to 
his own capital the Prince who 
had been in ,exile from it for 
fourteen years, it was difficult 
to deny the genuineness of the 
popular sentiment, or to remain 
an indifferent spectator to this de- 
velopment of it. The Duke, stand- 
ing at a window, addressed the 
crowd, which, with eager upturned 
faces, were gazing upon and listening 
to him for the first time. To judge 
by the cheers at the conclusion of 
his speech, they were satisfied with 
their inspection, and dispersed, not 
to go to bed, but to parade the 
streets and lanes. . It was the last 
night of the year, and there seemed 
something hopeful in the auspices 
under which 1864 was being ush- 
ered in. I adjourned, with a num- 
ber of excited citizens, to a club or 
harmonia, as it was called; and 
here, under the influence of beer, 
and in an atmosphere of smoke, 
patriotic speeches were made, toasts 
proposed, and the old year satisfac- 
torily disposed of. Little did the 
worthy citizens of Kiel then ima- 
gine that before many weeks were 
over all would be changed; that 
they would we tating down instead 
of putting up flags, ceasing to apos- 
trophise “ dobleswig-Holtein ae 
embraced,” and meeting in* the 
harmonia not to congratulate but 
to condole with each other—to 
drink no longer to the health of 
Saxon and of Hanoverian, but 
confusion to the Austrian and the 
Prussian. However, they did right 
not. to anticipate misfortunes, They 
took advantage of the bright sun to 
make what little hay they could 
and every demonstration that could 
be imagined was made. Tweuty- 


four fair maids of Kiel, dressed in 
white, with tricolour ribbons, came 
and tendered their homage to the 
Duke.on behalf of the sex generally. 
A. grand patriotic representation 
was given at the theatre, with @ 
tableau emblematical of the inse- 
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arable union of Schleswig with 
Frolstein ; while deputations suc- 
ceeded each other in unvaried suc- 
cession, not merely from all parts 
of Holstein, but from Schleswig as 
well. One of the most interesting 
of these consisted of a procession of 
four hundred yeomen and small 


. country ‘proprietors, who rode into 


the town, and formed with military 
precision before the hotel. It was 
impossible to look upon these sturdy 
agricultarists, and not see in them 
the type of the British farmer, 
Schleswig-Holstein is indeed the 
cradle of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
their oldest national songs were 
preserved, not in their own coun- 
try, but in ours; and our chronicler, 
the Venerable Bede, furnishes the 
most authentic traditions of their 
early history. The language of the 
Frisen and the Angeln is full of 
words which are to be found, not in 
German, but in English; and both 
the rural and maritime populations 
of these provinces bear the strong- 
est resemblance to our own. It is 
this similarity of national character 
which has induced them to offer that 
dogged resistance to the aggressive 
policy of the Danes, which we are 
of all people the most capable of 
appreciating. No conviction is more 


deeply rooted in the mind of the. 


Holsteiner than the impossibility of, 
his country losing its national inde- 
pendence, and becoming a Danish 
province. That England shoald be 
ready to embark in a war for the 
purpose of subjecting by force a 
brave people to the yoke of a Gov- 
ernment which they detest, and of 
@ race with whom they have nothing 
in common, is sufficiently strange in 
this nineteenth century; but that 
of all the peoples of Europe tpon 
whom to exercise this aot of injus- 
tice and tyranny, we should choose 
that race from which we have 
sprung, and from which we have 
inherited those qaalities which have 
made us great and powerful, seems 
incredible. Surely, if we were deter- 
mined to depart from the principle 
of non-intervention we have so 
loudly proclaimed, we need not 
have chosen our own ancestors as 


the nationality to be subjugated and 
oppressed. I got tired of attempt- 
ing to defend the policy of 
British Government to the worthy 
burghers of. Kiel, or of trying to ex- 
lain it upon any rational grounds. 

hether regarded from the stand- 
point of public interest or public 
morality, there was equally little to 
;be said for it. I was ashamed to 
say we felt bound in honour to 
maintain a Treaty which, if honour 
had been consulted in the matter, 
we ought never to have made— 
that, partly to propitiate Russia, 
partly to perpetuate the existence 
of a Power we thought useful to 
us, we passed over sixteen rightful 
heirs, and chose a Prince to rule 
over the. Dauchies, who, though a 
man of the highest character and 
best intentions, was not likely to 
be acceptable to them, as he had 
wlsoasell: the cause of Denmark 
in the struggle of 1849-50. If 
ever there was an instance of 
the inconvenience of meddling in 
affairs which did not concern 
us, it was when we went about 
hunting for a Prince to impose 
against their will upon the people 
of Schleswig-Holstein. If ever five 
great Powers committed an act of 
injustice, it was when they delibe- 
rately combined, from the lowest 
fnotives of political expediency, to 
deprive by a solemn treaty, a sove- 
reign of his throne and a people 
of their sovereign without consult- 
ing either the one or the other. 
The results are equally disastrous 
to all parties concerned, and to 
none more than to King Obhristian 
himself, who, thanks to our diplo- 
matic interference, has found him- 
self involved hitherto in nothing but 
trouble and misfortune. 

While I was at Kiel, the report 
arrived that General Hake, who 
commmanded the Federal army at 
Rendsburg, had sent in an ultima- 
tum to the Danes to evacuate. the 
Kronewerke. As I was anxious to 
see whatever fighting might take 
place in the event of the Germans 
attempting by force to occupy the 
six villages claimed by Holstein to 
the north of the Eider, I proceeded 














.to Rendsburg by rail, staying a few 


hours at the prosperous little town 
of Neuminster, where the inhabit- 
ants bad shown themselves as en- 
thusiastically in favour of the Duke 
as elsewhere. Rendsbarg is a town 
containing about 12,000 inhabitants, 
Curiously situatell upon. an island 
in the Eider, which it completely 
covers, it is strongly fortified to- 
wards Germany; but the Danes eva- 
cuated the position in consequence 
of the pressure put upon them by 
our Government to abandon Hol- 
stein, Had we been the bitterest 
enemies of King Christian, we could 
not, from the first moment of our 
meddling in his affairs, have .im- 
posed upon him a policy more ut- 
terly ruinous to his interests. It 
was perfectly clear that, had we 
been desirous of making a stand 
against Germany for the kingdom 
of Denmark in its integrity, we 
should never have counselled the 
evacuation of the largest province 
in it. The Danes would probably, 
in the first instance, have been vic- 
torious in a contest with the small 
Federal army of execution, and, 
under aby circumstances, would 
have been able to make better 
terms for themselves had the strug- 
gle taken place to the south of 
the Eider, and the Duke never had 
an opportanity of residing in hig 
prospective duchy for s month 
Holstein has already acquired a sort 
of prescriptive right to become Ger- 
map, and whatever may be the fate 
of Schleswig, nobody even in Eng- 
land now supposes that Holstein is 
to be reunited to Denmark. To 
those who were familiar with this 
question, and with the intentions 
of Germany with regard to it, the 
course which this country should 
have pursued was perfectly clear. 
Fortunately our public’ men, by 
frankly stating at the outset that 


they did not in the least understand 


the question, do not leave it a mys- 
tery why they did not pursue that 
course. The two nations we have 
most cruelly injured in Europe are 
the Poles and the Danes, and both 
in exactly the same way. Had we, 
instead of supporting the two great 
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Powers against Germany, and in- 
stead of sending Lord Wodehouse 
to Copenhagen, from the first told 
King Christian that he need not 
count upon our fleets and armies, 
he might have defended Holstein 
under far more favourable circum- 
stances than Schleswig. He would 
have opposed the entry of the small 
army of Saxons and Hanoverians , 
at a time when Austria and Prussia 
had not made up their minds to the 
policy of violence they have since 
adopted; and by a little dexterous 
diplomacy it is quite possible that 
we might have brought about a,con- 
flict between the Liberal elements 
of Germany and the Governments 
of the great German Powers which 
would have offered Denmark a 
chance of escape. By the strong 
support we gave to Bismark and 
Rechberg against the Liberals of 
Germany, we strengthened . their 
hands sufficiently to enable them to 
undertake a war in defiance of the 
popular sentiment; for it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the Ger- 
man people sympathise with the 
policy of the Cabinets of Berlin 
and Vienna, or wish success to 
those armies which, when the 

return flushed with victory, wi 

only be a more available instru- 
ment of tyranny in the hands 
of despots than they were before. 
If, instead of insulting the great 
“national” party of Germany, and 
coquetting and being betrayed b 

the despots, we had coquetted wi 

the national party after the fashion 
of Louis Napoleon, and reserved 
our insults, if they must be 
launched somewhere, for the men 
that Germany hates, both King 
Christian and England would oc- 


‘cupy a better position in Europe 


than they do. Our innocence, our 
ignorance, or both, have unfortu- 
nately induced us to put our trust 
exactly in that quarter where. be- 
trayal was the most certain. As 
we seldom offer our advice without 
accompanying it with a menace, a 
diplomatic failure generally involves 
& national humiliation; and. we 
are at this moment despised and ri- 
diculed throughout all Germany, as 
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well by the great Powers whom we 
trusted and threatened, as by the 
small ones whom we insulted and 
ignored. Two courses were open to 
us—either to stand aloof altogether, 
or to have supported the Liber 
arty in Germany against the great 
i a Had we stood aloof alto- 
gether, Denmark would either have 
made her stand in Holstein agaiust 
the Federal army of execution, 
under much more favourable aus- 
ices than those under which she 
as since resisted the armies of 
Prussia and Austria; or, seeing the 
hopelessness of any struggle, the 
Eider-Dane party would have carried 
the day in Copenhagen, and the ex- 
ey of the present King would 
ave been followed by the annexa- 
tion to Scandinavia of the Danish 
part of the kingdom., Neither ‘re- © 
sult would have seriously affected 
us, our interests lying rather in 
the formation of a Scandinavia than 
in the existence of a Denmark. 
There can be not the slightest doubt 
that this was the simple and self- 
evident policy, one to which the 
Emperor of the French with su 
rior sagacity has adhered, and which 
we might have pursued in unison 
with him. If, however, we had been 
very desirous of preventing the for- 
mation of a Scandinavia, we might 
have succeeded in making terms for 
the King of Denmark with Liberal 
Germany, whereby the present war 
might have been avoided, and Den- 
Sect per reaine more of her * 7 
ty” than will now be possible; 
bat this would have ftivalvétt'& pol- 
icy of conciliation, and of more or 
less secrecy. We. never seem to 
have understood that the impotent 
German ‘majority at Frankfort, in 
order to gain our support against 
the two great States who bully 
them, would have made far easier 
terms in the Holstein question 


than we are likely to get from Mr. 
Von Bismark—in fact, it would at 
one time have been quite possible so 
to have played the t 

of Germany off against each other, 
as to have altogether diverted their 
regards from Holstein to them- 


“the matter at all; 
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selves. The situation was sely 
one in which, from the outset, the 


“greatest diplomatic dexterity and 


a& most intimate knowledge of Ger- 
man political feeling were neces- 
sary; but it was one in which open 
menace was of no avail. There was 
no obligation upee us to appear in 

but our influence 
would have been not the less effec- 
tive because not Leese d as- 
serted. Probably, ifgthe public had 
not believed its honour involved in 
maintaining the claims of the King 
of Denmark to the duchy of Hol- 
stein, it would have at the outset 
disapproved of any open interfer- 
ence in the interna] affairs of that 
province. The fact is, that the 
contingency for which the Treaty 
‘was meant to provide never having 
arisen with regard to Holstein, we 
are not merely absolved from any 


ESA ewer 


obligation in the matter, but are~ 
actually bound in honour the other — 


way. King Christian is only law- 
ful King of Denmark because his 
title was submitted to the Diet of 
Copenhagen, and formally ratified 
and accepted. It was subsequently 
submitted to the Estates of Holstein, 
whose powers were by the stipula- 
tions of 1851-2 made equal with 


‘those of the Diet of Copenbagen, 


and as formally rejected. “Why we 
‘should have insisted so strongly be- 
fore all Enrope in putting a construc- 
tion upon the Treaty which it will 
not bear, and which involves our 
forcing a Sovereign upon an unwill- 
ing country, it is difficult to ima- 
gine, when by leaving the matter 
‘alone, or dealing ‘with it less osten- 
tatiously, we should have prevented a 
war, avoided humiliation, and acted 
consistently with the policy we have 
pursued in other similar cases. The 
simple fact to remember in connec- 
tion with the Treaty of 1852 is, that 
it could not create a title, and that no 
number of European Powers could 

ibly give a Duke to Holstein. 
The ‘Times,’ in an article. of the 


ostile elements 18th February, says, “that no such- 


pretension was ever advanced by 
the European Powers in 1852. 
Denmark properly altering its own 


~ 








law of succession, and buying with 
hard cash the Augustenburg preten- 
sion, and by procuring the renun- 
ciation of some other intervening 
persons, caused the united crowns to 
_ devolve upon Ohristian, the present 
King and Duke.” : 

So, then, it is admitted that Den- 
mark and not the Powers endeavour- 
ed to create a title for Holstein; 
and this being once acknowledged, 
the binding aap of the Treaty 
upon the Powérs, so far as Holstein 
is concerned, falls to the ground. 
Denmark has acknowledged her ob- 
ligation to create the title, and failed 
when the _ constitution embodying 
the su on articles was submit- 
ted to the Holstein Diet and re- 
eae Now, however, if we inter- 
ere in this matter, we shall interfere 
not to put King Ohristian in pos- 
session of Holstein, but to eject 
the de jure possessor by force. We 
should clearly understand, before 
we embark in hostilities in favour 
of Denmark, exactly what we pro- 

to ourselves as tho result. 

hat Denmark has been cruelly 
used by two Powers is un- 
questionable. consequence of 
the pressure we applied to Austria, 
she could not remain neutral in the 
matter; but there is not the slight- 
est doubt that she would be too 
glad to escape from the dilemma in 
which her jealousy of Prussia, her 
dread of offending England, and 
her anxiety to stand well with Ger- 
many, has placed her. Prussia, like 
England, has no friends; Austria 
would wish to see her army humili- 
ated to gratify the national rivalry : 
Germany would triumph in its de- 
struction as loudly as mark, and 
we should not be sorry to see the 
Power that has betrayed us hum- 
bled; but beyond the gratification 
of a feeling of vengeance, we should 
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have expended our blood and trea- 
sure only to achieve the very objects 
which, up to this time, we have en- 
deavoured by diplomacy to avert. 
We have ineurred obloquy and 
contempt in trying to prevent Hol- 
stein going to ny. We might 
recover our prestige by a successful 
war, but we should inevitably con- 
clude a treaty giving Holstein to 
Germany at the end of it, Schles- 
wig will be divided, and, together 
with Holstein, handed over, if not 
to any of the Augustenburgs, to 
some German Prince, for three sim- 
ple reasons: first, because forty 
millions of people are determined 
to have it; secondly, because the 
Emperor of the French will not con- 
sent to its reannexation by a person- 
al union with Denmark; and, thirdly, 
because any such reannexation 
would be as’ certainly as productive 
of a war in the course of a few years 
as would the forced union of the 
Northern and Southern States of 
America—supposing the latter were 
compelled by Europe to consent to 
the arrangement. 

Those therefore who, from the 
day of the King of Denmark's 
death, advocated the cession of Hol- 
stein to Germany at once as a 
measure of conciliation and final 
settlement, need not desire any 
stronger justification of their predio- 
tions and policy than will be afforded 
by. the conclusion of a treaty by Eng- 
land at the termination of a war 
which shall embody this very cession 
_— cnr ot oa a ? 
vehemently opposes by its 0- 
macy. is much is certain, that, 
under the peculiar conditions of 
the case, neither our arms nor 
our diplomacy will affect, or ever 
could have affected, the manifest 
destiny of the German part of 
Denmark. 














